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History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army, 
by Captain Arthur Broome, Bengal Artillery. 
Caleutta, W. Thacker and Co.; London, Smith 
Elder and Co., 1850. 


1l. Historical Sketches of Southern India, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mark Wilks. London, Longman, 1810. 


12. The History of British India, by James Mill with 
Notes by Professor H. H. Wilson. London, Madden, 
1858. 


13. The History of Bengal, to its conquest by the English, 
by Charles Stewart, Esq. London, 1815. 


gre his departure from Pondichery, Dupleix had laid before 

his successor a detailed account of the military and other 
operations that had taken place in the Dekkan, in the Carnatic, 
and before Trichinopoly, and had indicated at great length the 
measures which he, had he continued at the head of affairs, 
would have adopted, in order to ensure the triumph of the French 
arms. He advised him to maintain Bussy at the court of the 
Subadar, Moracin in the ceded districts, Mainville at the head of 
the army before Trichinopoly. He counselled that to this last 
the reinforcements then landing should be sent without delay, 
and that he should be instructed to use them effectually before 
Admiral Watson’s fleet, then shortly expected, should arrive off 
Madras. He laid special stress on the retention of Mainville 
at the head of the army, not only because he had shown 
energy and capacity, but likewise because he had gained the 
complete confidence of the French allies,—the Regent of Mysore 
and Morari Rao. 

For some time Godeheu made no sign. To Governor Saunders 
indeed, he forwarded proposals of accommodation, and as an 
earnest of his sincerity, restored to him, that they might be used 
against France, the Swiss soldiers captured by Dupleix during 
the previous year. But neither to Bussy, to Moracin, nor to 
Mainville, did he give the smallest indication of his policy. He 
contented himself with cutting off from Mainville those supplies 
of money with which he had been till then liberally furnished: 
by Dupleix for the maintenance of his army. 

This policy of negation, if indeed it was a policy at all and 
not, as we believe it to have been, the natural inaction of an unde- 
cided mind, had the worst possible effect. The air was at once 
filled with rumours, all injurious to the French. The English, 
flushed with joy at the recall of Dupleix, made no secret as to 
the means by which that recall had been obtained, and as to the 
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consequences that were to follow from it. Their stories, spread 
everywhere by their agents, were universally credited, and their 
effect exaggerated tenfold. The partisans of the French alliance 
were .everywhere overwhelmed with shame, with mortification, 
and with fear. 

At the court of the Subadar these feelings shewed them- 
selves in the fullest strength. “ Your nation,” wrote Salabut 
Jung to Bussy, on the arrival of messengers from Pondichery 
informing him of the arrival of Godeheu, “ your nation has 
“supported and succoured me till now. I have recognised to 
“the utmost of my power the services it has rendered me. 
“‘T have given to my uncle, M. Dupleix, the government of 
“the Carnatic, and I have ever hoped that he would gain the 
*‘ upper-hand over his enemies. It is with the greatest chagrin 
* that I have heard of his recall. To the messengers who were 
“entrusted with my letters for him the new Governor said : 
“¢ Tell the Subadar, your master, that Iam sent here by my 
* ¢ Sovereign, who has forbidden me to interfere with the Mogul 
“¢ Government, and that he must defend himself as best 
*¢ he can.’ They have also reported that the prisoners have 
“been restored to Mahomed Ali, that Morari Rao and the 
** Mysoreans have abandoned you. All this proves to me that 
“the English have gained completely the superiority over your 
“ nation.” The Dewan, Shah Nawaz Khan, writing to the 
Mahomedan governor of Hydrabad, thus expressed himself: 
“ T cannot recover from the surprise which the news of the recall 
“ of the Governor Bahadoor has caused me. I cannot imagine 
“ what the French are at; but by that act they will lose their 
“ honour and their territories. I cannot conce>! from you that 
* we ean arrange nothing with the aew Governor, who has not 
“the least knowledge of our affairs. Besides, it appears that 
“ the French are neither so powerful nor so generous as they 
“ would have vs believe, and that the English have the absolute 
mastery over ikem. I will not hide from you then that I am 
“ about to negotiate with the English and Mahomed Ali.” 

The lette:s of the French officers themselves were not at all 
more cheerful. “I foresaw,” wrote Moracin to Bussy from 
Masulipatam, “ in the same sense as you self, what would be the 
“ effect of the arrival in India of the King’s Commissary. I 
“ wrote to him a fortnight ago, and I believe I gave him an 
“ opinion similar to your own. It is fit that I should inform you 
* of the contents of the letters from Madras which our native 
“ bankers have shewn me. In these it is stated that the King 
“of England has forced the King of France to recall M. 
“ Dupleix from Pondichery, under a threat of war; and that 
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“the King of France, in sending out the new Governor, said 
“to him: ‘go and make peace in India; restore to the Nawab 
*« ¢ the territories which he has given to the Company; I will 
*“¢ not keep them, because to do so would annoy my brother, 
“ «the King of England’.” Both Bussy and Moracin felt at 
this time the utter hopelessness of their position so completely, 
that nothing but the earnest exhortation of Dupleix to them 
to continue to serve France, no matter by whom she was 
represented, induced them to remain at their posts. The 
answer of Bussy to this earnest exhortation deserves to be 
recorded. “I reply,” he wrote under date the 23rd August, 
* to the letter with which you favoured me on the 4th. Your 
“ departure for Europe is a thunderbolt which has eonfounded 
“and alarmed me. You, who are leaving, exhort me to conti- 
* nue to serve the nation, and to support a work which is on 
“the brink of destruction. Do you sincerely believe that 
“ T shall not be enveloped in the same disgrace as yourself? 
“« The blow is perhaps deferred, or suspended only to be struck 
* with the greater force. But however that may be, I have 
“ever considered it my duty to defer to your counsels, and to 
* follow your reasoning. Under no circumstanees shall I ever 
“ depart from that respectful and inviolable attachment, which 
“ has been till now my happiness and my glory, and which will 
“always remain so. I await M. Godehen’s replies to deter- 
“ mine myself, although, like you, I am persuaded that I ought 
“to await in India the rephes of the M. de Conflans. If 
** nevertheless m the post which I occupy I am not to be 
* allowed liberty to aet, if they shall endeavour to fetter me by 
“ the ideas of ignorant people and men without experience, my 
“ work will perish in my hands, and it will be concluded, either 
“that I have destroyed it in pique, or that it was neither so 
“ splendid nor so well established as you and I have declared 
“it to be. On the one side I declare that if the confidence 
“ with which you have honoured me is continued by M. 
“ Godeheu, I shall not refuse to devote myself to the service of 
“the nation and the Company ; it is not that I expect that my 
“ services will he recognised or even acknowledged; but I shall 
“ have, like yourself, the advantage of having served my country, 
“ without any emolument but the glory of having been useful 
“ to it, and the consolation of attributing its neglect and in- 
“ eratitude only to the factiousness of the envious, themselves 
“ too wanting in merit not to seek to obscure that of others. 
“* * * * * Do me the favour to form me if you can of 
“ the views of M. Godeheu regarding the Dekkan. Personally 
*‘ T am disposed to abandon all and to retire to France. But I 
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“ wait your answer and your advice. I am so overwhelmed 
“that I cannot apply myself to business. The army is erying 
“out from hunger ;—no one pays,—and I am forbidden to 
© act. ” 

Such was the state of matters in the Dekkan and in the ceded 
districts. Before Trichinopoly it was worse. We left the French 
army under Mainville occupying the Five Rocks, completely 
shutting in the city; Lawrence absent at Tanjore, with the 
king of which country Dupleix continued up to the last to be in 
secret communication. Very shortly after the arrival of Godeheu 
the 2000 troops that sailed with him from France landed at Pon- 
dichery. These should have been sent, as Dupleix strongly 
urged, to reinforce Mainville, who could then have made sure 
of the city for which the French had been so long struggling. 
But, far from so acting, Godeheu sent only petty reinforce- 
ments; he cut off also from his army the supplies of 
money it had been in the habit of receiving; he stopped 
the transport of provisions; he sent no orders ; “the letters and 
remonstrances of Mainville he left unanswered. The conse- 
quence was that a portion of the army mutinied, and the emeute 
was only suppressed by the loyal exertions of the officers. The 
letter written by Godeheu to Dupleix on hearing of this outbreak 
serves to illustrate the character of the new Governor,—to shew 
in a striking light the crime committed by the French Govern- 
ment in sending out such a man to supersede Dupleix. ‘“ What 
“ resources would you have” wrote he, “in the same case? You 
“ were in a position to make advances from your purse and on 
“ your credit: I can do neither one nor the other.” 

But this was not all. The new Governor seemed determined 
to sacrifice not only the territories acquired by Dupleix but 
even the honour of France to the one great object of making 
peace with England. So transparent was this intention, so 
patent to all, that it produced in the French settlement and in 
the French army, a discouragement and a despondency fatal to 
the life of a people. It is not too much to affirm that had 
Governor Saunders himself been appointed successor to Dupleix 
he could not have more effectually injured French interests than 
did this nominee of the French Direction and the French 
Crown. He began by changing the superior command of the 
army. Mainville having been recommended by Dupleix as 
the most capable officer, as the man of all others the most 
acceptable to their native allies, Godeheu took an early oppor- 
tunity of superseding him, appointing in his stead M. de 
Maissin,—a man remarkable for his little capacity and his want 
of resolution. Not the less however did he suit the purposes 
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of Godeheu. It would not be credited were there not evidence 
to prove it,* that, at a moment when the English garrison in 
Trichinopoly was sorely pressed by famine; when the French 
army had only to hold the position at the Five Rocks and 
the dependent posts to prevent the possibility of the ingress of 
any convoy ; Godeheu instructed his new general to connive at 
its revictualment, to offer no real obstacle to the retention by 
the English of that all important city. As, at this time as 
before, the result of the negotiations with the English still 
depended on the fortunes of the campaign, we can easily con- 
ceive how the interest of France suffered in the hands of her 
representative. To that campaign we purpose now to refer. 
Mainville made over command of the French army to Maissin 
on the 16th August 1754. It had long been known that the 
English commander, Major Lawrence, ~ had been waiting only 
the conclusion of an arrangement for native assistance with 
Maphuz Khan, elder brother “of Mahomed Ali, to endeavour to 
escort supplies into Trichinopoly. Of the movements of this 
convoy Mainville had had the most certain intelligence, and he 
had made all his arrangements to cut it off. Only three days 
after he had delivered up his command to Maissin he learned 
that the convoy, escorted by 1200 English troops, 3000 Sepoys 
and fourteen field pieces, with a native contingent of 5500 men 
and several guns, had arrived at a village six miles to the east 
of Elmiseram, and that it would endeavour to force its way the 
next morning between the Sugarloaf and the French Rocks. 
Mainville, who had employed the previous two months in 
reconnoitering this ground, at once informed his successor of 
the intended movement, and strongly urged him to move out 
at once, and take possession of a watercourse running out 
of the Cauveri, the. nearer bank of which commanded the 
country beyond. He indicated to him also the names of 
two officers, MM, Gaudart and Aumont, who were thoroughly 
acquainted with the country, and to whom Mainville himself, 
when in command, had confided his intentions. Maissin lis- 
tened to the communication with apparent pleasure, and set 
out with the avowed intention of putting it into execution. 
No sooner, however, had he reached the Sugar-loaf Rock, than, 
obedient to his secret instructions, he drew up his army 
close to a tank in front of it, and, leaving the watercourse 
unguarded, waited the approach of the enemy. When Lawrence 
did appear,—his convoy defiling on his right,—marching as much 





* Mainville’s Report—Letter from Nunderaj, Regent of Mysore to his 
agent at Pondichery. Vide also Orme, 
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at ease as on a field day, and opened fire from a battery he had 
erected on the high bank of the watercourse, Maissin declined an 
action, and retired without even firing a shot.* Whilst this was 
going on, a Mysorean officer, named Hyder Naik, (the Hyder 
Ali afterwards so famous,) moving round the English force, fell 
upon the rear of the convoy, and captured thirty-five carts all 
laden with supplies and stores. This attack diverted the atten- 
tion of Major Lawrence from the French, and offered them a 
good opportunity to assault with advantage. In vain did the 
Regent urge Maissin to use it; in vain did he point out that 
one charge would finish the campaign; Maissin was deaf to 
every representation ; reposing on the secret instructions of his 
superior, he moved quietly back to his position at the Five 
Rocks. Meanwhile, not only Lawrence’s convoy, but others 
from different parts of the country, poured into Trichinopoly. 

A few days later, Maissin retired to Motachellinore on the 
Cauveri, abandoning his posts around Trichinopoly. He had 
not the firmness to remain even here, when, some few days 
later, Lawrence appeared before the place,—which nevertheless 
was strongly fortified,—but retreated precipitately into Sering- 
ham. The English, satisfied with this success, proceeded to 
house themselves for the rainy season in the Warriore pagodas, 
nearly due west of Trichinopoly. 

Meanwhile, Godeheu, by his unskilful efforts to bring about 
peace at any price, had been working the most effectual damage 
to French interests in the eyes of the native powers. His 
lieutenants were everywhere left in a state of the most painful 
uncertainty. After wavering long as to whether he should 
withdraw his support from Salabut Jung, or leave Bussy with 
diminished influence and restricted powers at his court, he 
wrote on the 16th September that he was convinced of the 
necessity of not abandoning the Subadar. To Moracin, how- 
ever, he threw out hints in the same letter regarding his 
projected renunciation of the territorial acquisitions of the 
Company, on the ground that “ he preferred a safe and extended 
“commerce to any other advantage.t” It was in vain that 
Moracin assured him in reply that whoever had persuaded him 
that the peace and security of one part of the French possessions 
would be best maintained by the abandonment of another part 
could know nothing either of the map of the country, the 
locality, or the interests of the Company. It was to no purpose 





i * M. de Mainville says; “ il se retira sans qu’il y éut une amorce de fusil 
ralée.” 
t+ Letter to Moracin, 16th September, 1754, 
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that he warned him that such an act would be but the prelude 
“to our total and proximate expulsion from this part of the 
Dekkan.* ” Godeheu’s mind was made up. To undo the work 
of Dupleix, to make peace with the English, the honour and 
interests of France were but light sacrifices. 

Negotiations had meanwhile been pending with the govern- 
ment of Madras. Mr. Saunders had indeed been recently 
re-inforced by the arrival of Admiral Watson’s fleet, having 
on board Her Majesty’s 49th Regiment and several recruits for 
the Company. This advantage was however to a certain extent 
counterbalanced in the mind of Mr. Saunders by the fact 
that Colonel Adlercron, who commanded the 49th, superseded 
the tried and gallant veteran who had so often led the English 
forces to victory. As the French had just before received 
re-inforcements certainly not inferior in number, it was still a 
question as to which of the contending parties, in the event of 
a continuation of the war, would have the advantage. But 
the folly of Godeheu had given Saunders a moral superiority 
of which he did not fail to make the fullest use. The wise fore- 
thought, likewise, of the English Government, in despatching 
a fleet to influence the negotiations for peace, produced a 
wonderful effect. Saunders was not insensible, however, to 
the advantages to be derived from the feverish impatience of 
Godeheu, and he readily acceded, on the 26th October, toa 
truce for three months, durmg which commissioners should meet 
at Pondichery to discuss the conditions of a permanent peace. 
The principal articles of this truce declared, that, till the 11th 
January, 1755, no act of hostility should ensue between the 
French and English, or between their allies; that commerce 
should be free to both nations in the Carnatic; that there 
should be a mutual, but ad valorem, exchange of prisoners ; and 
that commissaries should be appointed on both sides to see that 
the conditions of the truce were not infringed. 

Two months later a treaty of peace was agreed to, so far only 
provisional, that it required the ratification of the East India 
Companies of France and England. The first condition of this 
treaty laid down that the two companies should “ renounce for 
“ever all Mogul dignities and governments, and should never 
“ interfere in the differences that might arise among the princes 
of the country ;” the second and third, that the English should 
possess Fort St. George, Fort St. David, and Devikottah; the 
French, Pondichery and a limited settlement at Nizampatnam, 
it being arranged, that to the French should be allotted either a 





* Reply of Moracin, dated 9th October, 1754. 
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territory between Nizampatnam and the river Gondeama, to 
compensate for the inferiority of Karical to Devikottah ; or that 
the districts of Pondichery should be made equal to those of Fort 
St. George and Fort St. David, the French in that case aban- 
doning the country about Nizampatnam, The fourth clause 
abandoned for the French their claims on the ceded districts, it 
beng arranged that equal territories should be there assigned 
to the rival Companies. The fifth, sixth, and seventh clauses 
regulated the navigation of certain rivers, and the possession of 
certain other minor territories, on the same principle. The 
eighth provided for the prolongation of the truce till the con- 
firmation of the treaty should arrive from Europe. The ninth 
for the non-building of any ports or obtaining any new grants 
of territory during the truce. The tenth, for the principle of 
uti possidetis till the treaty should be confirmed from Europe ; 
and the eleventh for some future plan of indemnification for 
the expenses of the war. 

When we commented on the conditions of peace which the 
agents of Dupleix submitted to the Conference of Sadras in the 
autumn of the previous year, we noticed that the French propo- 
sals were remarkable more for their omissions than for what they 
contained. The same observation is applicable, in one particular 
point, to the treaty of which we have here given an outline. No 
mention is made of Mahomed Ali; not a single reference to the 
Nawabship of the Carnatic. It was not however the less clear 
from this omission, that the English had gained, in this particular, 
all for which they had been contending. The clause which for- 
bad either nation to accept office or government from the native 
authorities was an unmistakeable renunciation on the part of 
Godeheu of all the dignities and governments which the Subadar 
had conferred upon his predecessor. The French competitor for 
the office of Nawab having thus resigned his claims, on whom 
but on the rival competitor, Mahomed Ali, would the vacated 
government devolve? For five years had the French and 
English battled for this single point; to maintain the French 
view Dupleix had risked and lost his semi- regal seat in the 
Council of Pondichery, he had refused substantial offers of 
territory which did not include this concession. His succes- 
sor tamely renounced it, without however obtaining those 
substantial advantages which alone could make it palatable. 

But the third and fourth clauses, and especially the fourth, 
contained concessions not only damaging to French interests 
but disgraceful to French honour. The third, under the pretext 
of giving to each nation equal possessions on the Coromandel 


coast, kept indeed ‘ the word of promise to the ear,’ but only 
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‘to break it to the hope.’ Karical was not the equivalent of 
Devikottah asa place of commerce. But,—what was worse, what 
was even insulting,—to bring about on another part of the coast 
this declared equality, the English proposed, and the French 
agreed, to take a district which actually belonged to the French, 
which was their own, their property, and to give them 
only a small portion of it, restoring the rest to the native powers. 
We allude to the agreement to form a settlement to be confined 
rigidly to the country between Nizampatnam and the river 
Gondeama, at a time when the entire coast from Nizampatnam 
to Juggernath was French,—French by gift, French by actual 
possession. The alternative proposal, to make the districts of 
Pondichery equal to those of Fort St. George and Fort St. 
David together, was even more dishonouring and insidious, for 
the effect of it would be to agree to abandon for ever, though 
without special mention of them, those ceded districts or 
Cirears which the genius and policy of Dupleix had gained for 
his country. 

But of all the clauses the fourth was the most directly 
injurious to French interests. This actually proposed that the 
city of Masulipatam with certain districts round it, and the 
island of Divi, both actually French property, should be divided 
between the rival powers. The carrying out of this proposition 
would alone entail a sacrifice on the part of the French of a 
fixed annual revenue of 4,000,000 franes (£120,000). The 
fifth, sixth, and seventh articles dealt likewise with French terri- 
tory to the advantage of their rivals. 

The remaining articles of the treaty, especially those which 
referred to the native allies of the two powers, were equally one- 
sided. The English had but one ally, the king of Tanjore,— 
for Mahomed Ali was but their helpless tool, the puppet in whose 
name, and under the shadow of whose usurped authority, they 
had endeavoured to overthrow French influence. The French, 
on the contrary, had the Mahrattas, the Mysoreans, and the 
Subadar. These knew not a word of the treaty. The effect of 
it, therefore, was to impose English law, not alone upon the 
French, but upon the independent princes of India, to force 
Salabut Jung to accept as Nawab of the Carnatic a man whom 
he had frequently declared to be a rebel and an outlaw ; to compel 
the Mysoreans and Mahrattas to desist from their views on the 
city which they already regarded as their own! As a climax to 
this condition, the French, the allies of these princes, were to 
guarantee that they would execute it! 

Such was Godeheu’s treaty,—a treaty in which he renounced 
all that the French had been contending for. He gave up 
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the Nawabship of the Carnatic; he gave up the Circars; he 
gave up his allies; he gave up French influence and French 
honour. Could there have been a greater contrast to Dupleix ! 
To him the English had offered to guarantee the possession of 
all his territories, provided he could give up the position and 
office of Nawab of the Carnatic. His successor not only re- 
nounced that office, but with it those material advantages which 
France had secured, the undisputed possession of which would 
still have left her, under any circumstances, infinitely more 
powerful than her rival. It is certainly not too severe a sen- 
tence, not too extravagant a criticism, to pronounce such a 
treaty to have been, in a French point of view, disgraceful. 
It was disgraceful to France, disgraceful to the man who made 
it. To his timorous love of peace, fostered by the mean and 
unworthy desire to undo the work of his predecessor, Godeheu 
sacrificed, and sacrificed knowing what he was sacrificing, the 
very foundations of an Indo-French empire. 

For, indeed, great as were the material advantages given up, 
they were less important than the abnegation of moral influence, 
of the prestige of superiority which their renunciation implied. 
The treaty in fact was an announcement to the native princes of 
Southern India, that thenceforth France was not strong enough 
to contend with England on the soil of Hindostan; that 
she gave up the struggle; that she abandoned her allies to 
their fate. The impression produced by the arrival of Godeheu 
upon the bankers of Masulipatam has been already quoted. 
Damaging as that was, this confirmation of the views then 
entertained, and declared by Moracin and others to be exag- 
gerated, was a hundred times more injurious. We shall see, 
as we proceed, the fatal effects produced upon the princes of 
India by this policy of abnegation. 

In striking contrast to the conduct of the French governor 
was the action of the Englishman, Saunders. If the empire 
of Hindostan is ah appanage of which the English have reason 
to be proud, if the possession of India has brought with it solid 
advantages to Great Britain, then do his countrymen still owe 
to the memory of Mr. Saunders a debt which was never fully 
acknowledged to himself. It was his constancy and resolution ; 
his determination, when the English fortunes were at their 
lowest, to support Mahomed Ali, in order that through him 
he might stop the progress of Dupleix; that more than any 
other circumstances changed the face of events; that tended by 
a slow but certain procedure, to lower the pride of France, 
to exalt the fortunes of England. Never did he despair, never 
did he hesitate in his determination to oppose those pretensions, 
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which, if submitted to, would, he felt, have overwhelmed 
the English settlement in ruin. True it is, that he was fortu- 
nate; true, that he enjoyed the rare advantage of having 
a Clive and a Lawrence under his command. But it is not 
too much to affirm, that but for his stubborn policy even these 
advantages would have availed nothing; that but for his 
promptitude in recognising and employing merit, Clive might 
even have languished in obscurity. Nor was his tact inferior 
to his determination. He would have treated with Dupleix, 
Dupieix being absolute master of his Presidency, on better 
terms than he offered Godeheu ; for he could not but feel that if 
France were to support Dupleix, a prolongation of hostilities 
must end in an increase of French territory. He was prepared, 
therefore, to give up everything but that one point he con- 
sidered necessary to the safety of the English, viz., that the 
Nawab of the Carnatic should not be a French nominee. But 
with Godeheu he pursued a different treatment; he saw that 
from the fear and malice of such a man he could wring almost 
anything ; he squeezed him, therefore, to an extent that left 
him powerless and exhausted. 

That, whilst doing justice to the merits of Saunders and 
vindicating the policy of Dupleix, we have not wronged the 
memory of Godeheu, is clear from the recorded sentiments of 
this functionary. What, indeed, but a feverish desire for peace at 
any price, and a mean jealousy of Dupleix, could have prompted 
him on the llth January to sign the ignominious treaty to 
which we have referred, when, on the 17th December preced- 
ing, the terms of the treaty having been virtually settled 
and the truce still existing, he had written these words to 
Moracin at Masulipatam : ‘‘ Prepare everything with all promp- 
“titude to the extent of your ability, so as to make 
“ yourself safe from a coup-de-main, for it is quite possible you 
“ may be attacked before the end of January. It is by such 
“sudden enterprises that the English begin to declare war!” 
He thus prepared Moracin for an attack on the Circars at the 
end of December, and yet, on the 11th January following, 
virtually resigned them up to the English ! 

Not long did he remain in India to watch the working of his 
treaty. On the 16th February, 1755, after holding office little 
more than six months, he embarked for Europe, leaving the 
affairs of the French settlement to be administered by a secret 
committee, composed of M.M. Barthelemy, Boileau, and Guil- 
lard, until the arrival of the officer nominated to be his successor, 
M. Duval de Leyrit. His departure was hailed by the colony 
as a national benefit. That alone of all his acts produced a good 
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effect for French interests throughout Southern India, for it gave 
rise to the rumour, artfully encouraged by Bussy, that it was 
but the prelude to the return of Dupleix. 

But the recall of that statesman had had more than a tran- 
sient effect. The members of the secret Committee, having 
before them his example, and ignorant of the political views 
of M. de Leyrit, would do nothing. Writing to Bussy, who 
pressed the Pondichery government for instructions as to the 
course of conduct he should adopt in the difficult circumstances 
we shall have to record, they could only reply that they had 
received all the Istters he had addressed to M. Godeheu ; 
that he himself had not replied to thei, because certaim points 
in thera were of too delicate a naiu > to allow him to arrive 
et a fixed decision; but that M. de Leyrit, on his arrival, 
would probably explain himself fully upon all the questions 
at issue.* The same conduct was pursued in every other subject 
of importance, the consequence being, that from the 16th 
February, the date of the departure of Godeheu, to the arrival of 
de Leyrit on the 25th March of the same year, the government 
of French India was but a blank. 

De Leyrit, though a very ordinary man, was an improve- 
ment on the secret Committee. He too had been trained in 
India in the civil branch of the service, and had been a con- 
temporary of Dupleix. At the time of the expedition of La 
Bourdonnais, he had been the French agent at Mahé, and 
he had succeeded Dupleix as Director-General of Chandernagore 
in 1741. He would have made probably an excellent head of a 
purely trading corporation, for he was well versed in mercantile 
operations ; but he was most unfit for the conduct of the delicate 
policy by which the relations of Pondichery with the native 
chiefs required to be guided ; equally was he wanting in the 
firmness of purpose and determination of will by which alone 
the aggressive policy of the English could be stayed. In a 
word, though well-meaning and honest, he was slow, undecided, 
wanting in forethought and energy. 

Yet at that time, if at any, French India required other 
qualities in her chief ruler. Godeheu had not even quitted 
the scene of his inglorious labours, scarcely dry was the ink 
with which he and the English Commissioners had signed 
the treaty,—one clause of which provided that the English and 
French “ should never interfere in any difference that might 
“ arise between the princes of the country,’”—when the English 
began to equip a force to assist their ally, Mahomed Ali, 





* M. Barthelemy to Bussy, 28th February, 1755. 
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in his endeavours to coerce the Polygars of Madura and 
Tinivelly, his right over whom was simply the right of the 
strongest. Although the English were actuated in this policy 
by purely mercenary motives, hoping to obtain from those 
districts the means of re-couping themselves for the expenses 
of the war just closed, there can be no doubt but that it was 
a glaring infraction of the treaty. That it was attempted 
is a clear proof of the contempt in which the power of the 
French on the Coromandel coast had come to be regarded. 

In the beginning of February, under orders received from 
Madras, an English foree under Colonel Heron, of H. M.’s 
49th foot, was detached from Trichinopoly on this service. What- 
ever might have been the apparent success of this enterprise, 
—and Colonel Heron did succeed in oceupying both Madura and 
Tinivelly,—it must not the less be regarded as a failure. The 
English soldiers, commanded by an officer ignorant of the 
country, were allowed to insult the religion and to deride the 
prejudices of the people; the money gained in the foray was 
not sufficient to pay the expenses of the expedition ;* and, 
worse than all, an example was given of the little respect 
entertained by the Government of Fort St. George for the most 
solemn engagements, when their own interests were concerned. 
De Leyrit had not been an inattentive spectator of this action 
on the part of the English. No sooner had he landed than he 
addressed to the Madras Government a strong remonstrance on 
the infraction of the treaty. It was replied to him, however, that 
Colonel Heron’s expedition was not an act of war in any sense of 
the word ; that the Nawab was simply engaged in the collection 
of his rents. However specious this reply might have appeared, 
de Leyrit was for the moment forced to be content with it; 
for Admiral Watson was on the coast, and de Leyrit, new to the 
scene, felt that it would be impolitic to inaugurate his career 
as Governor by a renewal of hostilities. He determined, therefore, 
to rest satisfied with his protest, inwardly resolving, however, to 
follow the example so imprudently set him. Accordingly, when, 
some few weeks later, he found that the rents due from the lands 
west of Ootatoor and south of the Valaru river, known by the name 
of Terriore, and in which the French had been empowered to act 
as agents of the king of Mysore, were not paid in to the Pondi- 
chery treasury, he sent Maissin at the head of 500 Europeans 
and 1,000 sepoys to make arrangements which should be 
satisfactory for the future. The English made no opposition to 





* Colonel Heron, on his return to Trichinopoly in June, was ordered to 
Madras, tried there by a Court Martial, and found guilty of malversation. 
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this movement. But when the French, succeeding in Terriore, 
were tempted to move against the more eastern lands nearer 
Palameottah, and stretching almost from the Valaru to the 
Coleroon, and which the English chose to regard as feudally 
dependent on the Nawab, orders were sent to Calliaud to oppose 
tae movement, if necessary, by foree. If the French had 
persisted in their pretensions, war was then inevitable. But de 
Leyrit, still unprepared, yielded, and withdrew his force. Never- 
theless a precedent of interference had been established on both 
sides, and before Godeheu reached Europe, the treaty which he 
carried with him had been violated in that part which was alike 
its main principle, and its only possible justification,—by the 
English in acting as allies of Mahomed Ali, by the French 
as agents of the Mysoreans. 

De Leyrit indeed had not been long at Pondichery before he 
became convinced that the theory of non-interference, on which 
Godeheu had based his policy, was, in the actual state of India, 
simply impossible. Both the rival powers on the Coromandel 
coast having armies and strong places, both brought constantly 
into contact with possessors of territory whose weakness they 
had proved and who were continually tempting them with offers, 
it was impossible that either should have the virtue on every 
occasion to abstain, always to restrain their hands. Excuses were 
to be found to justify, at least to their Directors in Europe, every 
infraction of the treaty. It is clear from the correspondence 
of de Leyrit with Bussy and with Dupleix,* that this feeling 
on his part grew stronger every day, and that he became 
more and more convinced of the insensate folly of Godeheu 
in consenting to divide the five Circars with the English. 
Of these, however, the French still held possession, and were 
empowered to hold possession, till the ratification of the treaty 
should arrive, that is, till about the middle of 1756. As de Leyrit 
saw clearly that war would then be inevitable, all his foreign 
policy was directed to nurse the resources of Pondichery, to 
avoid committing himself to a contest, until his own private 
knowledge of the confirmation of the treaty would render it 
advisable for him to provoke hostilities on other grounds. 
Should the treaty not be confirmed, war would naturally ensue. 

This exposition of the policy of de Leyrit will enable us to 
comprehend and accourt for the cautious policy he continued 
for some time to follow. We shall understand why it was 
he continued to support Bussy at Hydrabad, why, when the 





* De Leyrit to Bussy 29th July and 17th August, 1755; to Dupleix 
16th October, and others, 
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English again infringed the treaty, he confined himself to 
threats and to protests, until, learning that the treaty had been 
confirmed by his Directors, he made the aggression of the 
English a pretext for renewing hostilities, endeavouring thus 
to retain for France permanent > possession of the five Circars. 
It was undoubtedly, in theory, ‘a sagacious and able policy, but to 
succeed it required the possession ‘of greater energy and vigour 
in action than de Leyrit and his subor dinates, always excepting 
Bussy, possessed. 

Opportunities for protesting were never wanting to either party. 
In the autumn of the same year, 1755, the French having taken 
possession of some lands contiguous to Sadras, midway nearly 
between Pondichery and St. F ort George, the English remons- 
trated, and the dispute only terminated | by an equal divisién of 
the contested territory.* But in the following year affairs took 
a turn which could not fail to embroil the two nations. 

The English had always been jealous of the position held 
by Bussy at the court of the Subadar. The influence which 
thus accrued to the French could not fail to make itself felt on 
both sides of the continent of Hindostan, at the court of the 
Peshwa, as well as with the various petty chieftains in the 
Carnatic. Although, in the treaty made with Godeheu, no 
special reference had been made to Bussy, there had been a 
tacit understanding that it had no reference to the affairs of 
the Subadar, who indeed had never committed hostilities against 
the English. Unable then to demand as a right the expulsion 
of Bussy, the English were yet desirous to weaken the influence 
he was able to exercise by his position at Hydrabad, either by 
undermining him with the Subadar, or by gaining new posses- 
sions for themselves on the western coast. The manner in 
which the first was attempted, and how it succeeded, will be 
related when we have to refer to the operations of Bussy. 
But, before that, the return to India of Clive, with the com- 
mission of Lieutenant-Colonel and Governor of Fort St. David, 
gave the English an opportunity of trying the second. Clive, 
under orders from the Court of Directors, had been sent in the 
first instance to Bombay, in order that he might be ready to co- 
operate in an expedition which they contemplated in concert with 
the Peshwa against the northern parts of the Dekkan. Colonel 
Scott, the officer appointed to command the English contingent, 
dying in Bombay, his place was at once occupied by Clive, and 
it needed but the orders of the Bombay government to enter 





* A truly European mode of settling a dispute,—the lands in question 
having belonged to native princes who were parties to the treaty! 
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upon the contemplated movement. The members of that 
goverment, however, regarding Godeheu’s treaty as prohibitory 
of any such undertaking, hesitated to embark in it, until at least 
they should have received the opinion on that point of the 
Madras authorities. These had no such scruple. And, although 
they were ignorant of the views of the Home government regard- 
ing the disposal of Clive’s force; although, indeed, they were not 
destined, at the time, to be enlightened,—the ship which con- 
veyed the despatches of the Bombay Government having been 
wrecked,—yet no sooner had they heard of the arrival of Clive at 
Bombay, than they sent to suggest the mode in which his force 
could be best used,—a mode almost identical with the plan 
of the Court of Directors. But, before their despatch could 
reach Bombay, the Government of that Presidency, more cautious 
than that of Madras, had determined to employ Clive’s force 
and Admiral Watson’s fleet, for the reduction, in conjunction 
with the Mahrattas, of the fort of Gheriah, the principal 
stronghold of the famous pirate Angria. 

It forms no part of this history to give the details of this 
expedition, unconnected as it was with French interests. It 
will suffice to say that it was attended with complete success ; 
that Gheriah was taken, Angria’s fleet destroyed, and the ten 
lakhs of prize-money captured divided on the spot amongst 
the English,—the Mahrattas being excluded* from all partici- 
pation therein, notwithstanding that it was to them, and not 
to the English, that Angria surrendered. 

This expedition terminated, Clive and Watson returned to the 
coast of Coromandel, the former taking up his government at 
Fort St. David, the latter repairing to Madras. He reached this 
place on the 16th May, and began at once to concert with 
Governor Pigottt a scheme which the expulsion of Bussy by 
Salabut Jung seemed to facilitate for replacing French by 
English influence in the Dekkan. But just two months after his 
arrival, accounts were received of the capture of Kassimbazar, 
and three weeks later, of the taking of Calcutta, by the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal. Clive was instantly summoned from Fort St. 
David to take part in the deliberations having for their object the 
recovery of the English settlement in that province. In the 


* Before the expedition left Boitnbay, the English had agreed amongst 
themselves that the Mahrattas were to be excluded from all participation 
in the prize-money; nay more, although it had been previously agreed that 
Gheriah should be given up to the Mahrattas, the English determined 
to keep it. This was not perhaps the most effectual mode of inducing a 
hearty co-operation against the Subadar. 

+ Governor Pigott succeeded Governor Saunders at Madras, 
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presence of such a calamity it appeared advisable to give up the 
projected expedition into the Dekkan, even to allow Madras to 
shift for herself, in order to concentrate the undivided energies of 
the Presidency on the recovery of Caleutta and the punishment 
of the Nawab Nazim. After some discussion, Clive was appoint- 
ed to the command, with independent and practically unlimited 
powers. On the 16th October he sailed, having with him 900 
Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, on that enterprise to which, m 
so far as relates to its connection with Chandernagore, we shall 
have presently to refer. 

Meanwhile the English had not been idle in the Carnatic. 
Their protégé, the Nawab, being still in want of funds, and 
being thus unable to settle the claims they had against him, it 
was determined at Madras to make another attempt to extract 
money from some of the subordinate princes of the Carnatic. 
Mortiz Ali, Governor of Vellore, was selected for this purpose. 
It will be recollected that Mortiz Ali had been set up by 
Dupleix, on the renuniciation of his claims by Chanda Sahib, 
as Nawab of the Carnatic. As soon, however, as the fall of 
Dnpleix appeared imminent Mortiz Ali had hastened to disclaim 
all pretensions to the title, and had made his submission to 
Mahomed Ali. By this means he hoped to be allowed to remain 
unmolested in his possessions. But it was not to be. He 
suffered under the great misfortune of passing for the richest 
man in the Carnatic, a crime that could only be atoned for by 
the surrender of his property. It was easy to find a pretext to 
attack him. Some old story about arrears of tribute was raked 
up; and, almost without warning, a force of 500 Europeans 
and 1,500 sepoys, under Major Killpatrick, appeared before 
Vellore on the 30th January. 

Vellore had the reputation of being the strongest fortress in 
the Carnatic. Its walls were built of large stones, and were 
strengthened by bastions and towers. It was surrounded by a 
deep and wide ditch cut out of the roek, and always filled with 
water swarming with alligators. It commanded the high road 
to Mysore, and was in other respects the most important 
position in the upper Carnatic. De Leyrit would have been 
weak indeed had he allowed such a place to fall into the 
hands of the English. Nor did he. No sooner then had he 
heard of the movements of Killpatrick, than he despatched a 
messenger to Madras to intimate that he would regard an attack 
upon Vellore as an infraction of the treaty, and that he should 
oppose it with all his available force. Not content with that, he 
ordered 300 Europeans and 300 sepoys to march instantly in 
the direction of that fortress, supporting them two days later by 
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a reinforcement of 400 of the former and 1,200 of the latter, the 
whole taking up a position between Gingee and Chittaput. This 
demonstration so far succeeded that it prevented an attack upon 
Vellore. There was no Dupleix, however, at Pondichery to 
improve the occasion to the advantage of France; no persuasive 
eloquence to induce Mortiz Ali to admit French troops into 
Vellore. That chieftain indeed feared his allies probably as much 
as his enemies; and, after a negotiation of three weeks, he was 
glad to purchase the retirement of the latter by the payment of 
400,000 rupees. 

The departure in the following October of the English arma- 
ment for Bengal, and of 320 French to aid Bussy in the July 
preceding, the circumstances relating to which belong properly 
to the account of that officer’s proceedings, left the rival powers 
in the Carnatic almost too powerless to cause one another effec- 
tual injury. The English however experienced, to its fullest 
extent, the inconvenience of having placed at the head of the 
affairs of the Carnatic, a man without personal resources and 
without ability. In January 1757, they found themselves once 
more compelled to levy contributions from Madura and Tini- 
velly ; and Calliaud, who then commanded at Trichinopoly, was 
directed to proceed with the greater part of the garrison into 
those districts. He accordingly marched at the head of 180 
Europeans, 1,000 sepoys, and six pieces of cannon to Tanjore, to 
endeavour to obtain from the king succours for his purpose. The 
king, however, and his ministers, tired of contributing to successes 
which brought only advantage to his allies, practically refused his 
aid; whereupon Calliaud, hearing that some of the insurgent 
Polygars were ravaging the district, moved without delay to 
Tinivelly. Here he was detained for some time by difficulties 
regarding supplies and money, and it was not till the 10th April 
that he was able to march towards Madura. At 3 o’clock on 
the morning of the lst May, he attempted to take this city by 
surprise, but, being repulsed, took up a position on the south-east 
face of the town, there to await the arrival of two 18-pounders 
he had sent for from Trichinopoly. Instead of these guns, 
however, he received at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 11th 
the startling intelligence that the whole French army, taking 
advantage of his absence, was attempting Trichinopoly! Intel- 
ligence of the same nature recalled to Madras Colonel Forde, who 
at the head of 100 Europeans, 56 Africans, 300 sepoys, and 
10,000 auxiliaries had, till then unsuccessfully, been attempting 
the reduction of Nellore held against Mahomed Ali by his brother. 

The time had indeed arrived when de Leyrit felt himself 
empowered to put into execution the schemes he had been long 
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meditating. On the 17th May, war, which for two years previ- 
ously had been impending between France and England, was 
formally declared. Intelligence of this event reached de Leyrit 
at the end of 1756, accompained however by the intimation that 
France was about to make a tremendous effort to recover her 
waning influence in India, and that he was to attempt nothing 
till the armament then fitting out should arrive. But de Leyrit, 
knowing that the few English troops in the Presidency were 
occupied before Madura and Nellore, having himself, too, just 
welcomed the annual detachment from Europe, under the com- 
mand of the veteran d’Auteuil, thought the moment too oppor- 
tune to be neglected. On the 6th April therefore, 200 Europeans 
and 1,000 sepoys were despatched into the interior, their com- 
mander, d’Auteuil, having secret instructions to feign to be 
entirely occupied by an attack upon the fort of Elvasanore,— 
a few miles north of the Goudelour river and on the high road 
between Gingee and Trichinopoly, —and other strongholds in its 
vicinity, whilst he should secretly collect all his forces for a com- 
bined attack upon the city which had so long bade defiance to 
French arms. De Leyrit justly argued that the English, engaged 
with their own plans, would care little about so unimportant a 
place as Elvasanore ; that they would the rather on that account 
believe that no intention existed to attack Trichinopoly. 

It turned out as de Leyrit had imagined. D’Auteuil was 
allowed, unmolested, even unsuspected, to capture Elvasanore 
and other places in its vicinity. His action there, tended, as 
de Leyrit had hoped, to make the English feel all the more 
secure regarding Trichinopoiy. Suddenly, however, d’Auteuil 
massed his forces, amounting to 1,150 Europeans 3,000 sepoys 
and ten field-pieces, and on the 12th May occupied the island of 
Seringham. To enable him to collect so large a force of 
Europeans, not a single soldier, fit for duty, had been left in 
Pondichery. 

The garrison of Trichinopoly at this time consisted of but 165 
Europeans, 700 sepoys, and 1,000 native auxiliaries, the whole 
commanded by Captain Joseph Smith. But guarded within 
the walls were 500 French prisoners, and d’Auteuil naturally 
hoped that these, if they could not openly aid him, would, 
at all events, draw off the attention of a great part of the 
garrison. On the morning of the 14th, the French leader, 
crossing the river, took up a position at the Warriore pagodas, 
nearly three miles west of the city ; from this place, he opened a 
fire of shot and shell, and continued it to the 20th, when he sent 
a summons to Smith to surrender. This summons was however 
answered by defiance. 
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It had been the intention of d’Auteuil to attempt an assault 
on the morning of the 2l]st, but he received during the day 
intimation that Calliaud, at the head of J20 Europeans and 
1,200 sepoys, was in full march from Madura to relieve Trichi- 
nopoly. He deemed it, therefore, advisable to defer his attack in 
order the better to intercept this force. Instead, however, of 
massing the greater portion of his troops, leaving a few only to 
watch Smith, and moving out to crush Calliaud on the read, he 
resolved to follow the old plan,—dear, we must suppose, from its 
repeated failure,—of occupying the strong places to the south and 
east of the town. Like Astruc and Brennier before him, he 
marched to take up a position stretching from the Five Rocks to 
the French Rock, occupying, besides those two, in considerable 
force, the Fakeer’s Tope and the Golden and Sugar-loaf Rocks. 
He thus shut out Calliaud from Trichinopoly on the only 
side on which he could hope to gain it; should the English 
attempt to force in their way between any of the rocks indicated, 
it would, he calculated, be in his power to crush them at a 
blow. The better to acquaint himself with the movements of 
the enemy, he had arranged that several spies should join them, 
and with these he had settled an efficient mode of communica- 
tion. 

But this was, after all, but a gouty mode of carrying on 
war. To sit still, and to depend on spies for information, was 
to give full play to the activity of an enemy who had hitherto 
shown himself not wanting in expedients. If d’Auteuil thought 
at all on the subject, he could not have believed that Calliaud 
was so wanting in ordinary perception as to run his head against 
the positions he occupied. A strong reconnaissance on the 
Madura road would have compelled Calliaud to fight. But if 
governments will entrust the command of their armies to gouty 
octogenarians, they must refrain from expecting that activity of 
movement, that watchful and daring vigour, which are almost 
always synonymous with success. 

D’ Auteuil, meanwhile, well satisfied with his arrangements, re- 
ceived information, early on the evening of the 25th, that Calliaud 
had just reached Aour, a village ten miles south east of Trichi- 
nopoly, and that he intended, a few hours later, to force his way 
between the Five Rocks and the Sugar-loaf Rock under cover 
of the darkness of the night. He instantly massed his forces 
about half a mile in front of the Golden Rock, denuding even 
the other positions in order to concentrate every available man 
against the enemy. All night long he remained in a state of 
anxious expectation; day dawned, yet there was no appearance 
of an enemy; at last, the sun itself appeared gilding the 
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horizon ; still not a hostile soldier was to be seen; but scarcely 
had the entire disk become visible to the still expectant d’Auteuil 
when a triumphant feu de joie from the walls of Trichinopoly 
announced to him the terrible fact, that he had been out-witted 
and out-manceuvred, and that Trichinopoly was relieved ! 

It was too true. Fortunately for the English, their commander 
was still young, hale, and active, fully impressed with the 
necessity of using all his faculties, mental and bodily, when he 
had a great end to pursue. Breaking up from Madura on 
the 11th, Calliand had marched at the head of the small force 
we have indicated, without tents, baggage, or artillery. On the 
morning of the 25th, arriving at Eliapore, nineteen miles from 
Trichinopoly, he had learned from Captain Smith the disposition 
made by d’Auteuil. The same evening, he marched, as truly 
reported by the spies, to Aour. Here he halted, giving out that 
he intended in half an hour to force his way through the space 
betwveen the Five Rocks and the Sugar-loaf Rock. The time 
fixed for this march being so close, the spies instantly made their 
way tothe French camp, and reported it to d’Auteuil with the 
result we have seen. Calliaud, half an hour later, did actually 
commence his march, but on arriving within two miles of the 
Five Rocks, he struck off to the right till he came opposite 
Elmiseram. .The ground here being entirely under water on 
account of the rice cultivation, the French had supposed it im- 
passable for troops, and had neglected to guard it. It was indeed 
heavy and swampy; but it was Calliaud’s best chance, and, 
strictly enjoining silence, he attempted it. The distance was about 
nine miles. In seven hours, he had accomplished only seven. 
But by this time the day had dawned, and the sight of the city 
inspired the gallant band to new efforts. Still struggling on, 
Calliaud himself supported by two grenadiers, they entered the 
city in time to be welcomed by the rising sun. A salute was 
at once fired to convey to the Frenchman the notification of 
the defeat of his plans. 

We will not stop to dwell on the mortification of d’Auteuil. 
So badly had his position been taken, all his troops concen- 
trated upon one narrow point, that it would have been possible, 
as it turned out, for Calliaud to have marched in under the 
very shadow of the Sugar-loaf Rock. A body of sepoys he had 
sent to make a false march in that direction, in the hope to 
persuade the French that he himself was moving that way, were 
able to convert it into a real one, advancing under the lee of the 
rock without once having been challenged. The course followed 
by d’Auteuil after this check was not inspired by greater wisdom 
than his previous strategy. It is, however, always useless to 
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endeavour to analyse the motives of a man who is himself 
incapable of thinking. Had he been other than he was, d’ Auteuil 
would have recollected that notwithstanding the reinforcement 
brought by Calliaud, he still out-numbered the English in his 
Europeans by four to one. But it would not appear that such a 
thought occurred to him, Utterly discouraged, he crossed the 
Cauveri the same ev ening, and proceeded next day to Pondichery.* 

Meanwhile the Madras authorities, not trusting entirely to the 
efforts of Calliaud, had ordered every available man into the field. 
These, forming a force of 430 Europeans and 800 sepoys under 
Colonel Adlercron, had already reached and captured Outra- 
matore when they heard of the relief of Trichinopoly. As the 
French garrison of Outramatore had thrown itself into Wande- 
wash, one of the most important towns in the Carnatic, sixty- 
four miles south-west of Madras, Colonel Adlercron marched 
forward with the apparent intention of besieging that also. 

Meanwhile, de Leyrit had been neither unskilfully nor unsuec- 
cessfully employed in other parts of the coast. No sooner had 
the news of the fallof Chandernagore,—the account of which 
will appear in its proper place,—reached him, than he ordered 
Moracin to take possession of the English factories on the 
Godavery, and sent instructions to Bussy to attack that of 
Vizagapatam. Both these officers acquitted themselves of this 
service without any difficulty,—the garrison of Vizagapatam 
surrendering to Bussy on the 25th June. Whilst thus satisfying 
himself regarding his territories in the north, by a policy which 
gave him uninterrupted possession of the coast from Ganjam 
to Masulipatam, de Leyrit was not neglectful of the south. He 
had hoped to avenge the fall of Chandernagore by the capture of 
Trichinopoly ; and though disappointed of that by d’Auteuil’s 
unaccountable strategy, he still endeavoured to use the troops he 
commanded to some satisfactory purpose. On the return of 
d’Auteuil to Pondichery, therefore, he removed him from the 
command, and replaced him by M. Saubinet, a man of capacity 
and energy. ‘To him he gave instructions at once to concentrate 
his army, which lay scattered at Gingee, at Tiruvadi, and at 
Pondichery, and to march to the relief of Wandewash, then 
threatened by Adlercron. 

When Saubinet, at the head of 600 Europeans and about 200 
sepoys, arrived before this place on the Ist June, he found Adler- 
cron in possession of the town, and preparing to batter the fort. 
The approach of the French, however, combined with orders he 
reccived from his own Presidency to return, induced Adlercron 





* Vide Orme and Lawrence. 
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at once to quit this enterprise and to retreat towards Madras. 
Before doing this, he very barbarously and very unnecessarily 
set fire to the town, thereby injuring only the unoffending in- 
habitants. Saubinet instantly followed him upon the Chingle- 
put road, whilst he despatched 200 Europeans and 500 sepoys 
to attack Conjeveram, a most important town with a strongly 
fortified pagoda, only forty-six miles from Madras. This 
detachment was however repulsed from Conjeveram, and retired 
after following the example of the English, by burning the town. 
The main body, after recapturing Outramatore, retired to Wande- 
wash, and intrenched themselves about a mile in front of that 
town. Here they were followed to within four miles by Adler- 
cron, under whom Lawrence, now a Lieutenant-Colonel, had 
consented to serve as a volunteer. For six weeks the two 
armies, nearly equal in numbers, remained facing one another, the 
English anxious for a decisive action before the expected reinforce- 
ments of the French should arrive, the French on that account desi- 
rous to avoidit. Finding their efforts to force a battle unavailing, 
the English army broke up on the 26th July, retiring, the greater 
part to Conjeveram, the remainder to Chingleput and Carangoly. 
Saubinet, thus left master of the campaign, remained at Wande- 
wash till the middle of September. Learning then that a con- 
siderable squadron, having on board the Chevalier de Soupire with 
the Regiment of Lorraine, fifty artillery men and twenty siege 
guns,—the advanced guard of the force destined for the conquest 
of India under the Count de Lally,--had reached Pondichery, 
Saubinet made a sudden attack upon Chittaput. Capturing this 
after a desperate resistance, he moved against Trinomalee. Not 
this only, but several other forts in the Carnatic fell into the 
possession of the French, who were thus enabled to collect con- 
tributions from all parts of the province. It was not, however, 
until the arrival of Count Lally, on the 28th of April in the 
following year, that the French ventured to carry out the scheme 
originally intended to be commenced by de Soupire,—a scheme 
beginning with the intended capture of Fort St. David, as a 
preliminary to the entire rooting out of the English from the 
Carnatic. We shall see, when we come to that exciting portion 
of our history, how it was that de Soupire delayed this attack ; we 
shail notice likewise the prompt and energetic action inaugurated 
by Lally himself. We leave the Carnatic, on the eve of his arrival, 
overrun by French troops; all its strong places, with the exception 
of Arcot, Vellore, Conjeveram, Chingleput, and the two English 
seats of government on the coast, in their hands; the English 
shut up in Madras and Trichinopoly, sensible of the storm about 
to burst over their heads, and conscious of having no efficient 
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means to prctect themselves against its downpouring. We leave 
them thus, whilst we proceed to trace, on the one side, the fate 
of the French settiement in Bengal, on the other, the still event- 
ful action of Bussy, ever gathering new triumphs, till 
recalled by the new Lieutenant-General of the armies of France 
from the scene of his brilliant successes to take part in the 
enterprise that, he fondly hoped, was to sweep the English 
into the sea. 

Chandernagore, after the departure of Dupleix in 1741 to 
take up the Governor-Generalship of French India, had not 
long continued under the influence of the impulse which he had 
given to it. Whether it was that his successors were restricted in 
his powers or were too indolent ; that the duties on commercial 
enterprise amounted almost to prohibition of trade; that it was 
neglected by the Home Government; or, more probably, from a 
combination of all these causes; it is certain that its once 
flourishing trade had decreased ; that it was burdened with debts, 
and that it was being maintained ata loss. In 1756, the Director- 
General of the settlement was M. Renault de St. Germain, 
whilst the dependent factory of Kassimbazar came early in 
the year under the charge of M. Law. ‘The garrison in the 


former place consisted of 146 Europeans and 300 sepoys.* Law 
had with him about a score of European and sixty native 
soldiers. 

The calamity which had overwhelmed Calcutta in 1756 had 
left Chandernagore uninjured. When the first-named city was 
threatened by Suraj-ood-dowlah in that year, the English, 


despairing of assistance from their own people, had invited 
the Dutch of Chinsura and the French of Chandernagore to 
make common cause with them against the enemy. Whilst 





* Allthe English historians give the number of the French garrison as 
at least 300 Europeans and 300 natives. That Clive and Watson believed 
this to have been their numbers we cannot doubt, nor equally, that the 
same impression prevailed amongst the Knglish in India generally. It is 
nevertheless incontestable that the numbers “'s by us in the text are 
correct. In the official despatch sent by M, Renault to Count Lally 
regarding the events connected with the loss of Chandernagore we find the 
following statement: “ In every letter we used the strongest and most 
“ touching language to demonstrate the absolute necessity of sending us 
“ such assistance as would place this settlement beyond the chance of similar 
“ misfortunes’ (such as had happened to the English). ‘‘ We received 
“ 67 sepoys and a detatchment of 61 Europeans, of whom 45 were invalids, 
“which added to the 85 Europeans we then had, made 146 Europeans. 
“ We expected then every day to learn that war had been declared against 
“ England, and there was preparing at the time a considerable armament to 
“ re-take Calcutta.’’ This extract is decisive as to the number of Europeans. 
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the Dutch had positively refused, the French, more courteous, 
had offered the English protection within the walls of Chander- 
nagore. This offer, which would seem to have been made 
in good faith, was however regarded as an insult by the English, 
and declined. Certain it is that when themselves threatened 
with the full weight of the Nawab’s anger in case they should 
refuse to assist him in his operations against the English, the 
French resolutely declined to aid him,—and this, although they 
knew well that the extermination of the English, if unavenged, 
would probably be only a prelude to an attack upon their 
own settlement. It happened, indeed, that after the capture of 
Calcutta and the flight of the surviving English to Fulta, 
the Nawab, recognising the loss of revenue caused by their 
expulsion, appeared disinclined to take hostile measures against 
the other European settlements on the Hooghly. Contenting 
himself with quelling the disaffection which had appeared in 
other parts of his government, he apparently forgot his 
European enemies and lulled himself into a too confident 
security. 

Such was the state of Bengal, when the fleet and army 
under Watson and Clive, which had arrived at Fulta at intervals 
between the 2nd August and the 20th November, left that place 
on the 27th December with the intention of recovering Calcutta 
by force of arms. But the imstructions given to these two 
leaders permitted them to look to something more than the 
mere recovery of Calcutta. They were directed, should they 
deem it necessary, to attack the Nawab in his own capital; 
especially were they exhorted, in case the news of the declaration 
of war between France and England, then expected, should 
reach them whilst they had so strong an armament in Bengal, 
not to fail to use it for the destruction of the rival settlement 
of Chandernagore.* 

The surrender of Calcutta on the 2nd January, 1757, and 
the capture and sack of Hooghly eight days later, are incidents 
which belong solely to the history of the English settlements ; it 
will therefore be sufficient here to record the bare facts. But it 
was during the march to Hooghly that Clive received the long- 
looked-for intimation of the declaration of war by France 
against England. To him and to all the members of the 
Calcutta council it seemed that this intelligence reached them at 
the most opportune moment. They could not but congratulate 
themselves that the French had not learned it before the success 
of the operations of Clive and Watson against Calcutta had 





* Orme. 
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been assured. It came to them just after the difficulties of 
the river navigation had been overcome, when Calcutta had 
surrendered, and when they did not doubt that the attack 
upon Hooghly would produce a strong moral effect on the 
natives of Bengal. 

Still, however, the situation of Clive, in itself one of great 
difficulty, could not bear to be compromised by a too early 
manifestation of hostile intentions against the French settle- 
ment in Bengal. He could not but feel that the Nawab would 
not leave unavenged the expulsion of his troops from Caleutta, 
and that he would not easily pardon the raid against one 
of the principal stations of his province. He could not shut 
his eyes to the possibility that the French, learning that war 
between the two nations had been declared, might yet unite 
with the Nawab, and, by this union, not only baffle his designs 
on themselves, but crush the attempt permanently to re-occupy 
Calcutta. It was not, therefore, the time to publish to his enemies 
all that he had in his heart. It was his part rather, under such 
circumstances, to temporise, to watch carefully the course of 
events, and to suffer no opportunity to escape him. 

The Nawab, meanwhile, furious at the loss of Calcutta and 
the destruction of the town of Hooghly, hastily assembled an 
army of 10,000 foot and 15,000 horse, and marched to recover 
the retaken city of the English. He sent at the same time 
to the French chief, M. Renault, and invited him in the most 
pressing terms to join with him in crushing the nation that 
was as much the enemy of the French as of himself. 

Renault, for his part, was in a situation of very great per- 
plexity. He too knew well that war had broken out,* but 





* Professor H. H. Wilson conjectures that the French may not have 
known that war had been declared. His conjecture, however, is entirely 
unfounded. Through the courtesy of M. Derussat, the present chief of the 
French establishments in Bengal, we are able to present to our readers an 
extract from the registers of the proceedings of the ‘ Conseil de Fabrique’ for 
1757, which is decisive as to the fact thatthe French knew of the declara- 
tion of war on the 2nd January, 1757, the date on which it was first known 
to the English. The minutes of the proceedings run as follows: ‘ Thus 
“ things remained till the beginning of January, 1757. Then M. Renault 
“ and his council, learning that war had been declared between France and 
“ England, fearing to be attacked and to lose the place by means of 
“‘ the church and the parsonage which commanded it, assembled a council of 
“war on the 2nd January, in which it was resolved and decreed to 
“ begin the demolition of both on that very day, and that until the new 
“ house and the new church should be fit for use, they would, &c, &c.” 
There cannot then be the shadow of a doubt that the French knew of 
the declaration of war on the 2nd January, 1757. 
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it was a question, anda most difficult one, whether with his 
146 Europeans, of whom 45 were invalids, he should aid the 
Nawab, or endeavour to arrange a treaty of neutrality with 
the English. The former course would lead, in the case of 
the Nawab’s failure, to the certain capture of Chandernagore ; 
he had, besides, received the most positive orders from de 
Leyrit in no ease to attack the English. Would it not then, 
he argued, be a sounder policy to endeavour to win from the 
fears of the English, who had then a great respect for the power 
of the Nawab, and greatly dreaded his junction with the French, 
the neutrality which should place Chandernagore beyond 
the reach of danger? After much deliberation, feeling keenly 
the loss of the opportunity which the indolence and want of 
enterprise on the part of de Leyrit* compelled him to forego, 
Renault sent a proposition for neutrality during the European 
war to the council in Calcutta. 

To Clive and Watson, believing as they did that the European 
troops at Chandernagore amounted to 300 men, and that Law 
had nearly 100 at Kassimbazar, this proposition was like a 
messenger from Heaven. From their previous experience in 
forcing their way up the river Hooghly, they had been inclined to 
rate the soldiers of the Nawab as infinitely superior, in fighting 
capabilities, to the levies of Mahomed Ali and Chanda Sahib. 
They knew that the Nawab, full of anger, was marching against 
them, and they looked upon the result of a battle with him 
alone as by no means certain. Were he to be reinforced b 
the 300 French soldiers whom they believed to be at Chander- 
nagore, they would have but little hope of success. Great, 
therefore, was their relief when they received this message from 
Renault proposing neutrality during the war with Europe. 

Instantly they acceded to it; the French Director-General 
was requested to send deputies to Calcutta to arrange regarding 
the conditions. This was at once complied with. The French 
deputies came to Calcutta; the conditions were discussed and 
agreed upon; the treaty itself was written out fair and was 
ready for signature, when instead of signing it, Clive and 
Watson intimated their intention of proceeding with their 
whole force for the reduction of the settlement whose represen- 
tatives they had been thus amusing. Events, in fact, had effaced 





* De Leyrit excused himself vaguely by asserting the difficulty of sending 
reinforcements into Bengal at a time when he expected the arrival of an 
English fleet: yet Law with his 61 Europeans, who did not leave the ceded 

rovinces till November or December, arrived there in safety; why then 


could not 300 ? 
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from the minds of the English commanders all fear of the Nawab, 
and had left them free to act as they wished. 

There can be no question, in fact, that Clive had accepted in 
good faith the proposition of M. Renault in the first instance, 
solely because he saw in that a means of preventing the dreaded 
junction of the French with the Nawab. But, on the 4th February, 
he attacked the army of the Nawab before Calcutta, and inflicted 
upon it a blow that utterly disheartened its leader; on the 9th 
he concluded with him a treaty. Thus free from his principal 
enemy, the thought came into his mind that such an opportunity 
for crushing those French at Chandernagore would probably never 
occur again; that it would be feeble policy to neglect it; that 
there was yet time to do it, as notwithstanding that he and they 
were mutually agreed upon the terms of the treaty, the treaty 
itself had not been signed. There was but one obstacle. He did 
not deem himself strong enough to attack the city whilst there 
should yet remain a chance of his being attacked by the Nawab. 
He, therefore, on various pretexts, detained the French deputies 
in Calcutta, whilst he should endeavour to obtain the permission 
of the Nawab to assail their settlement. 

The Nawab refused it. Nevertheless Fortune favoured Clive. 
Satisfied by the Nawab’s refusal that an attack upon Chander- 
nagore would be too dangerous to attempt, he prepared to sign 
the treaty. When, however, on the point of so doing, he met 
with an unexpected scruple on the part of Admiral Watson, who 
declined to sign on the ground that the settlement of Chander- 
nagore not being an independent settlement, but under the 
orders of the Pondichery authorities, the treaty would require 
ratification at that city. The Calcutta government, he argued, 
was an independent Presidency. For it to agree to a treaty 
with a dependent settlement was to agree to a treaty liable 
to be upset. He therefore refused to sign. Clive placed before 
im the only other alternative, that of attacking Chandernagore. 
This, however, he refused to attempt without the consent of the 
Nawab. 

But it was written that Chandernagore was to fall. The very 
next day a messenger reached the Nawab with the news that 
Ahmed Shah Abdalli had taken Delhi. Seeing in his own mind 
the Affghans marching upon Bengal, the terrified Nawab at once 
wrote to Clive offermg him 100,000 rupees a month if he 
would march to his assistance. Two days later a boat from 
Hidgellee arrived off Calcutta with the intelligence, that three 
English ships of war with three companies of infantry and one of 
artillery were at its mouth, and that another, the Cumder/and, 
was off Balasore, These two items of intelligence removed any 
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apprehensions that Clive might have had regarding an attack 
from the Nawab’s army; they appeared likewise to silence the 
scruples of Watson.* Wasit considered that in giving them this 
increased force, and in paralysing for the time the movements of 
the Nawab, the voice of Providence had spoken out too clearly to 
be misunderstood ? 

Meanwhile, Renault, having heard from his agents the 
acceptance of the terms of the treaty, had regarded the matter 
as settled, and had ceased to disquiet himself as to the possible 
movements of the English. His surprise then may be ima- 
gined when his deputies, returning, brought him, instead of 
a signed treaty, the terrible intelligence that the English fleet 
and army were on their way to Chandernagore. However 
indignant he might have felt, however much he may have 
reproached his superior at Pondichery for exposing him to such a 
danger, Renault yet prepared, on its approach, to meet it with 
courage and vigour. Chandernagore possessed many capabilities 
of defence. Thesquare fort, called Fort d’Orléans, situated at an 
equal distance from either extremity of the town, immediately on 
the river bank, mounted ten 32-pounders on each of its bastions. 
On the ramparts, at regular intervals between the bastions on the 
river and southern faces, were 24-pounders ; the south-western 
curtain angle was covered by a ravelin, on which were eight 
32-pounders ; whilst the flat terrace of the high church within the 
fort, and which over-topped its walls, had been converted into a 
battery and armed with six guns. An outer ditch and glacis 
were being constructed, though all the houses on the proposed 
glacis had not been demolished at the time. Beyond this glacis 
however, especially on the river and southern face, several bat- 
teries had been thrown up, commanding all the approaches to the 
fort. The garrison consisted, as we have said, of 146 European 
troops and 300 sepoys, but nearly 300 Europeans were collected 
from the inhabitants and sailors, and were armed for the defence. 
Prominent among these last was Captain de Vigne, the com- 
mander of one of the French ships, to whom the defence of the 
bastions had been consigned by Renault. 

But it was not alone in their fortifications that the French 
confided. The river Hooghly at Chandernagore was not, even 
in those days, easily navigable by ships of heavy burden. There 





* We are aware that Watson based his final acquiescence on a letter 
from the Nawab, abounding in oriental imagery, and which was interpreted 
as a permission to act as he chose. But the receipt of a letter the next 
day from the Nawab, positively forbidding him to attack Chandernagore, 
whilst it revealed to him the real mind of the Nawab, did not stop his 


preparations. 
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was in fact but one practicable channel, and this could be 
blocked up by sunken ships. Here, accordingly, Renault or- 
dered several ships to be sunk, about a hundred and fifty yards 
south of the fort, and on this point the guns of one of the 
batteries outside the fort were directed. In this operation an 
artillery officer named Terraneau co-operated. 

The English foree, numbering 700 Europeans and 1,500 
natives, marched from Howrah on the 7th March, 150 artillery 
men with their guns following in boats, escorted by Admiral 
Watson’s fleet.* On the 14th, Clive came with his little force in 
sight of Chandernagore. Avoiding the batteries in front of the 
western and southern faces, he took possession of the high road 
on its northern side, and then changing direction towards the 
fort, occupied the houses on the north-west, the French 
skirmishers retiring, as he approached, to a battery on the 
road commanded by the north-west bastion. From the houses 
he kept up all night a strong fire, which compelled the French 
to evacuate the battery and to retire within the fort. The 
abandonment of this battery necessitated the abandonment of all 
the batteries, except those on the river face. The following day 
the English strengthened their position in the houses, suffering 
but little from the fire of the fort. On the 16th, the guns were 
landed, and for the next five days a mutual cannonade was 
kept up, on the whole to the advantage of the garrison, the 
fire from whose heavy guns told with tremendous effect on 
the brick-built houses which the English had improvised as 
batteries. 

It was not however, Renault well knew, on the shore, that the 
fate of Chandernagore was to be decided. Could he but beat 
off those powerful men of war, who were making their way slowly 
and cautiously through the intricate channels of the Hooghly, 
he would care but little for all the efforts of the English troops 
on the mainland. He could at least hope that the Nawab,—to 
whom he had sent a pressing appeal for assistance, and part of 
whose army was then marching towards the town of Hooghly,— 
would speedily operate on their rear. Meanwhile, however, the 
English ships approached. On the 20th, they neared the place 
where the ships had been sunk. This however did not stop them. 
The French artilleryman, Terraneau, to whom we alluded as 





* This fleet was composed of 
The Kent 64 guns. Captain Speke; 
The Tiger a Captain Latham ; 
The Salisbury 50 , Captain Knowler ; 
and other smaller vessels. 
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co-operating in this work, had in consequence of some quarrel with 
Renault, deserted to the English, and had sold them the secret that 
the channel had not been entirely closed by the ships, but that there 
was way for a passage round them.* This information proved 
to be correct. The task was then easy. On the morning 
of the 24th, the Ziger, having Admiral Poock on board, sailing 
up till opposite the ravelin, compelled its evacuation; she then 
proceeded on and anchored opposite the north-east bastion. 
Admiral Watson’s ship, the Kent, was not so fortunate. Assailed 
by a tremendous fire from the south-east bastion when about 
to anchor opposite the ravelin, her captain was killed, and the 
ship, drifting down, anchored, stern foremost, below the bastion. 
One consequence was that the Salisbury was unable to come up, 
and could exercise but a slight influence on the attack. 

The French, by this time, had abandoned all their outside 
batteries and were concentrated within the fort. Here they 
were under the orders of de Vigne. But, with a limited gar- 
rison, many of them civiliwns, exposed for the first time to fire ; 
having, too, to defend the land face against Clive, whilst he 
returned the fire of the ships from the river front, even his 
energy and courage were of but little use. It very soon became 
apparent that resistance was hopeless. After defending the place 
with great spiritt for three hours, and having lost 110 men, 
including the inhabitants, in killed and wounded, Renault 
determined to surrender. The white flag was therefore hoisted, 
the firing at once ceased, and at 3 p.m. conditions of capitula- 
tion were agreed upon. 

By these it was arranged that the Director-General of the 
settlement, his councillors and civil officers, should go where 
they would, taking with them their effects; the Jesuits were 





* It may ‘not be generally known that this Terraneau sent a portion of 
the price of his treason to France, for the use of his father, who was poor 
and old. It reached the old man safely, but as soon as he learned the means 
by which it had been acquired, he refused to touch, or to make use of, it, 
This information is on record at Chandernagore. The same story is also 
related by the translator of the Séir Mutakherin, who adds that in despair 
at the style of his father’s letter, Terraneau hanged himself at his own door 
with his own handkerchief. 

Dr. Edward Ives, surgeon of Admiral Watson’s ship, and who was present 
at the attack, writes thus in his journal regarding the behaviour of the 
French: ‘It must be acknowledged that the French made a gallant 
‘* defence ; for they stood to their guns as long as they had any to fire. 
“ We never could learn how many of their men were killed and wounded on 
“the whole; though they confessed they had forty dead carried from the 
“ south-east bastion. The north-east bastion was also cleared of its defenders 


“ twice.” 
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permitted to take away their church ornaments, but the garrison 
remained prisoners of war. A few days after, the party at 
Kassimbazar under the command of Law, reinforced by some 
fifty of the garrison of Chandernagore, who had managed 
to escape when surrender was no longer doubtful, retired to 
Bhagulpore. Thenceforth they may be regarded rather as ad- 
venturers taking service under native princes than as an integral 
portion of the French power in India. It will be sufficient only 
to state that, to the last, Law remained true to his character for 
feebleness ; that he remained at Bhagulpore whilst Plassey was 
being fought; that when a forward movement after that battle 
would have saved Suraj-ood-dowlah, he did not make it; and 
that finally, he was taken prisoner after the battle of Gyah in 
1761, fighting gallantly it is true, atoning to some extent by his 
personal valour for his many faults as a general and a leader. 

The capture of Chandernagore was not less a seal to French 
dominion in Bengal, than it was the starting point of British 
supremacy in that province. It was necessary for the schemes of 
Clive. With the example he had had before him of the constant 
warfare between the French and English in the Carnatic, he 
dared not hesitate, when he had the means in his power, and when 
the occasion was propitious, to prevent for ever the possibility of 
similar contests in Bengal. He crushed Chandernagore, just as, 
we believe, had Dupleix been at that settlement, Dupleix uni- 
ting with the Nawab would have striven to crush him. It was 
unfortunate for France that at such a crisis her interests were so 
feebly appreciated, that her representative at Pondichery possessed 
neither the foresight nor the energy to provide Chandernagore 
against a contingency that was always possible. The misfortune 
was fatal to her. Clive, freed from apprehension as to French 
rivalry, speedily overthrew the native powers in the country, not 
pausing till he had completed the conquest of the richest province 
of Hindostan ; till, from Calcutta to Allahabad, the law of the 
English ruler was undisputed. Chandernagore, on the contrary, 
received her death-wound. Though restored to France, it has 
only been that she might drag out an existence replete with 
memories of former greatness ; that she might witness, powerless 
to prevent it, the exaltation and supremacy of the nation 
with which, for eighty-one years, from 1676 to 1757, she had con- 
tested the trade of Bengal. This was but one result of the policy 
of a nation which could remove a Dupleix to replace him by a 
man who succeeded too surely in infusing his timid and feeble 
spirit into his subordinates. 

We left Bussy at Masulipatam, engaged in settling the affairs 


of those four Circars, which the policy of Dupleix and his own 
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great ability had added to the district of Guntoor, previous 
ceded to the French. There he was, and there he continued till 
the close of that year (1754.) Godeleu, after many hesitations, 
had resolved to walk in the steps of Dupleix so far as to maintain . 
Bussy and the French contingent at Hydrabad. “ I feel,” he said 
in a letter to Moracin, “all the necessity of not abandoning 
“ Salabut Jung in the position in which he now is, and I have, 
“ therefore, ordered M. de Bussy to rejoin him as soon as 
“ possible.” It was in consequence of these instructions that 
Bussy, after settling the revenue administration of the ceded 
districts, and seeing French authority enforced from their most 
northern to their southern point, returned to Salabut Jung, and 
resumed his old position at his court. 

It very soon appeared, however, that the recall of Dupleix 
and the substitution in his place of one so imbued with doctrinaire 
principles as was Godeheu, had made a profound impression upon 
the Mahomedan nobles in the Dekkan. To them, up to this 
pot. the very name of Dupleix had had a magic sound; they 

ad regarded him with respect, with veneration, with a sort of 
dread. He had combined in their eyes all the energy and daring 
of the Northern race with the tact, the subtlety, the management 
of the Eastern. Feeling that he was their master, they yet had 
not chafed under the yoke. Affection was mingled with their 
respect, and reverence with their dread. The Subadar himself had 
always addressed and spoken of him as his uncle. By all 
he was regarded as the leader who could not fail. And now, 
suddenly, he was dismissed—dismissed too with every mark of 
ignominy—dismissed to be replaced by one who openly declaimed 
against warlike enterprises, and declared that the mission of 
the French nation in Hindostan was purely commercial! This 
declaration sounded strange, indeed, in the ears of the proud 
nobles of the Dekkan,—the descendants of the men who had 
followed Akbar, who regarded commerce as the pursuit of an 
inferior race and of inferior men. Little likely were they to 
consent to remain subordinate for long to the representatives 
of such a policy! When we recollect too that with these 
accounts came. also details of the triumphs of the English both 
on the field and in negotiation, we shall be able to understand 
how it was that a feeling of doubt and distrust began to under- 
mine the confidence and regard which Bussy till then had known 
how to evoke towards himself and his nation. 

Nor was this feeling lessened by the communication made by 
Bussy to the Subadar, almost immediately after his return to 
Hydrabad in January, 1755, of the details of the treaty concluded 
between Godeheu and Saunders at the end of that month. In 
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the course of an interview granted for the purpose of hearing 
this communication, the Subadar, instructed beforehand by his 
advisers, inveighed bitterly against the new policy that had been 
inaugurated at Pondichery. ‘ Your sovereign,” said he, “ pro- 
“ mised to support me against my enemies, to establish my 
“ authority, and to make it respected. Of this you yourself have 
“ given me assurances on which I have always depended. Yet, 
“ T now hear everywhere that it is the king of England who spe- 
“ cially concerns himself with the affairs of India, even with those 
“ which affect me.” Bussy endeavoured to put the best possible 
gloss upon the proceedings of Godeheu. The Subadar and his 
ministers heard him but without being convinced. They were 
indignant that the fate of the Carnatic should have been settled 
without reference to the Subadar, its liege lord. ‘‘ You have put 
me,” said Salabut Jung, “ in the balance against Mahomed Ali; 
“ you have allowed to be placed at the head of one of my tribu- 
“tary provinces a man whom I have never employed, who 
“has always rebelled against my authority. Nay more, if 
“I were to proceed to the Carnatic to drive him out of it, 
“the English would support him, and you, on account of 
“this truce, would hold back; you, who are engaged to 
“ support me on all occasions, would aid me neither against the 
“ English nor against Mahomed Ali.” The Subadar concluded 
with these significant words —words the more significant in that 
they were prophetic ; in that the necessity for the ruler of 
the Dekkan to lean upon a stronger power, clearly seen then, 
has been admitted by all his successors, and has shaped the 
policy which has preserved to the province they have governed 
a vitality and a force, such as has rarely been witnessed when 
those conditions have been neglected. ‘“ You know, ” he siid, 
“ that the state of my affairs necessarily demands the support 
“ of an European power; on this condition I am able to 
“ govern; either you must remain here, or I must enlist the 
“ English in my interest. Are you disposed to render me the 
“ services which you have rendered hitherto? I must do you the 
“ justice to say that I am grateful for them ; but it would 
“appear now that you have neither the power nor the 
“ inclination.” ’ 

To these questions, the natural result of the impressions 
produced on the native mind by the abnegation policy of 
Godeheu, Bussy could only reply generally. He declared that 
the French nation possessed the power, and would ever be 
influenced by the ardent desire to be of use to him ; and that he 
would promise him beforehand that he would be as much satisfied 
with the future services of the French, as he had been with 
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those he had so cordially acknowledged. An opportunity 
soon presented itself to Bussy of giving a practical indication 
of his sincerity, endeavouring by these means to chase from 
the mind of Salabut Jung the thoughts regarding the Eng- 
lish to which he had given utterance. As representative of 
the Mogul, the Subadar of the Dekkan possessed, in theory, 
feudal authority over all the countries south of the Vindya range. 
This authority never embraced, and never was intended to em- 
brace, more than the right of levying an annual tribute, the 
token of the supremacy of the Delhi emperor. Its execution, 
even its recognition, depended solely on the power of coercion 
in the hands of the Subadar. Thus, theoretically, the rights 
extended over the Mahratta country; yet, so far from being 
exercised in any of the territories occupied by them, that free- 
booting people not only kept their own revenues to themselves, 
but were in the habit of extorting one-fourth of the yearly 
revenue due to the Mogul government from many villages and 
districts in the Dekkan. Mysore was equally liable in theory 
to the imposition, yet it was never acknowledged or paid, 
except when the Subadar was able to-enforce it. For many 
years prior to the date at which we have arrived, Mysore, aided 
by the Mahrattas, had been comparatively strong, whilst the 
Dekkan, torn by internal factions and foreign invasions, had 
been powerless for aggression. But in 1755, Salabut Jung 
found himself undisputed master, at peace with his neighbours, 
and with a body of French in his pay. Mysore, on the contrary, 
had sent all her available forces to Trichinopoly, which her regent 
had pledged herself to reduce. It was nothing to the Subadar 
that the Mysoreans were also allied with the French; Bussy was 
bound to support him in all his enterprises. The opportunity 
likewise was too tempting to be foregone. A few days, therefore, 
after the interview we have recorded, the Subadar intimated his 
plans to the French leader, adding that he should require his 
co-operation. 

Bussy felt all the difficulty of the situation. To march against 
the Mysoreans might be to dissolve their alliance with the 
French; to augment immensely, by throwing them into their 
hands, the influence of the English. To refuse to march, would 
be to annihilate French influence at Hydrabad, to impel the 
Subadar to summon the English to his aid. But in this crisis, the 
tact and ability for which Bussy had ever been remarkable did not 
failhim. He entered with apparent heartiness into the scheme 
of the Subadar, whilst he wrote at the same time to the regent 
of Mysore, warning him of the danger, and advising him to 
satisfy the claims “urged against him, Meanwhile, the army 
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marched, Bussy at the head of his 500 French really directing the 


operations. 

Deo Raj, brother of Nunderaj,—the regent who was conducting 
the operations of the Mysorean army before Trichinopoly,—would 
willingly have paid the tribute demanded by Salabut Jung, but his 
treasury was empty, and he was unable even to promise compli- 
ance. Trusting, therefore, to the anticipated slowness of the 
movements of the Mogul army, he despatched a messenger to 
his brother before Trichinopoly, requesting him to take the 
enemy in flank whilst they should be marching upon Seringapa- 
tam. Thecelerity of Bussy’s movements, however, rendered such 
a manceuvre impossible. His very name struck terror into the 
Mysore soldiers, and disposed them to regard opposition as hopeless. 
The only fort that did not at once open its gates to him, Kongul, 
he stormed. Between that place and Seringapatam, a distance 
of fifty-four miles, there was nothing to oppose his progress. He 
rapidly traversed it, and appearing before Seringapatam on 
the third day, summoned it to surrender. It deserves to be 
recorded, that throughout this march, rapid as it was, he care- 
fully guarded the interests of the Mysoreans, protecting them as 
much as possible from plunder and damage ;—the main object 
he had in view being to paralyse, by the celerity of his march, 
all chance of opposition, and to bring the operations to a close 
with the least possible delay. 

An event happened soon after his arrival at Seringapatam, 
which tended very much to bring about this desirable result. 
The Peshwa, Ballajee Bajee Rao, had not witnessed unmoved 
the Mahomedan invasion of Mysore, but he had deemed it more 
advisable to endeavour to share in the spoils of that country, 
rather than to send his squadrons to be repulsed by the invincible 
Bussy. He accordingly invaded Mysore from the side of Poona. 
No sooner did intelligence of this invasion reach Deo Raj, than 
to avoid the danger of being entirely swallowed up, he deter- 
mined to agree to the demands of Salabut Jung. After some 
discussion it was arranged that the king of Mysore should 
acknowledge himself a tributary of the Mogul, through his 
agent, the Subadar of the Dekkan, and that he should pay to 
that officer, as arrears of tribute, five million two hundred 
thousand rupees. Salabut Jung, on his side, engaged to rid 
Mysore of its Mahratta invaders. To carry out his part of the 
contract, his treasury being empty, Deo Raj was compelled to 
strip the Hindoo temples of their ornaments, and to give up all 
the jewels of the royal family. Even then he collected but 
one-third of the amount demanded; for the remainder the 
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Subadar was forced to accept bills.* Bussy, on his side, persuaded 
Rallajee to retire with the booty he had collected. The crmy 
then quitted Seringapatam, in April, and returned to Hydrabad 
in the July following. 

For the remainder of that year peace and quietness reigned 
in the Dekkan. Whilst de Leyrit was occupied in endeavouring 
to maintain in the manner we have described, and not wholly 
unsuccessfully, French influence in the Carnatic, Moracin in 
the ceded districts and Bussy at Hydrabad found their position 
easier than at the beginning of the year they had dared to 
anticipate. This was no doubt owing to the success that had 
attended the French ar 1s against Mysore. In a lettert to 
Dupleix, alluding to Bussy’s conduct on this occasion, de Leyrit 
had written as follows: “The position of M. Bussy in the Dekkan 
“is as brilliant as ever. It may even be affirmed that since the 
“ expedition to Mysore his influence has increased. He escorted 
“ Sdlabut Jung into that country, and he managed matters 
“so well between him and the king of Mysore, who was 
“also our ally, that even whilst extorting fifty-two lakhs of 
“ rupees from the latter, he satisfied both. He is even now 
“in correspondence with the Grand Vizier, and has lately 
“ received very flattering letters from the great Mogul.” In 
the same letter may be traced the determination of de Leyrit 
to have recourse to any expedient rather than carry out the 
partition system agreed to by Godeheu. Nevertheless, not- 
standing this determination and these favourable reports, it 
soon became evident that the recall of Dupleix, the triumph 
of the English, as evinced by the installation of Mahomed 
Ali as Nawab, and the policy of non-interference announced by 
Godeheu, had been working with a fatal effect on the minds 
of the proud Mahomedan chieftains of the Dekkan. Of those 
who regarded the late occurrences as surely indicating the 
predominance of the English, the most considerable was the 

rime minister, Shah Nawaz Khan, a man who owed his 
elevation to Bussy, and upon whom Bussy believed he mizht 
surely count. But this chieftain had another reason for his 
action. Like Syud Luskhur before him he had become 
jealous of the influence exercised by Bussy in the councils of 
his master; he could not but see that in all important matters, 
the wishes of the French were consulted, their advantage was 
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* These bills were never paid; the bankers who were securities for 
them mostly languished and died in prison,— Wilks. 
+ Dated 16th October, 1755, 
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mainly studied. In his quiet oriental manner he took care 
that every transaction tending to bring out this feature should 
come under the notice of the Subadar, nor were insinuations 
wanting as to the drift of all the public measures proposed by 
the French statesman. 

An opportunity soon offered which enabled him to confirm in 
the mind of the Subadar the vague impressions to which his 
insinuations had given birth. In the month of February, 1756, 
the Hydradad government resolved to send an expedition against 
the Nawab of Savanore, the successor of one of the four Affghan 
chiefs. who had conspired against Nazir Jung at Gingee, 
and against Mozaffur Jung at Kuddapah. This Nawab had 
steadily refused to acknowledge the supremacy of Salabut Jung, 
relying on the friendship of the Mahrattas. At the same time 
Morari Rao, the Muhratta, had occupied the state of Gooti, and 
maintained it against his superior, the Peshwa, relying upon the 
protection of Salabut Jung. But in 1756, the Subadar and the 
Peshwa, being on good terms, resolved each to renounce the pro- 
tection of the dependents of the other, and to compel them to 
submission to Jawful authority. In accordance with these views, 
the armies of both nations, Bussy accompanying the Subadar, 
moved against Savanore. 

Morari Rao showed on this occasion that he united to the 
capacity of a warrior the spirit of a statesman. Knowing that an 
attack on Gooti would inevitably follow the reduction of Sava- 
nore, he resolved to make common cause with the Nawab, and to 
defend his own possessions behind the walls of the chief city 
of his Mahomedan ally. He accordingly threw himself into 
Savanore. But he no sooner beheld Bussy and his French, 
backed up by the army of Salabut Jung, with that of the 
Peshwa ready to follow, than he recognised the futility of resist- 
ance. Having made his own terms with the Nawab, he 
secretly opened negotiations with Bussy. It happened that for 
his services before Trichinopoly he had received from the French 
authorities a bond which the policy of Godeheu had deprived 
them of the power of redeeming. In his communication to 
Bussy, he now proposed to give up this bond, on condition that 
Bussy would use his good offices to obtain for him from the 
Peshwa the cession in perpetuity of the district of Gooti, in subor- 
dination, however, to the chief of the Mahrattas,—the Nawab 
of Savanore at the same time acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Subadar. Bussy, who had received from Salabut Jung full 
powers to treat, accepted these conditions, and did effectually 
carry them out,—he, according to the secret agreement, receiving 
back the French bond. It was impossible, however, to keep such 
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an arrangement long concealed from the watchful enemies of the 
French leader. The transaction had scarcely been concluded 
before all the details connected with it were in the possession of 
Shah Nawaz Khan. The Dewan instantly communicated them 
to Salabut Jung ; he painted in its blackest colours the “ crime” 
committed by Bussy; pointed out that he had deprived the 
Nawab of the treasures which the capture of Savanore would have 
gained for him, merely to put this bond into his own pocket ; 
called attention to the fact that notwithstanding that a French- 
man had been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic no rents had been 
received from the French ; he intimated that now was the time for 
their expulsion, now, when he was at peace with the Mahrattas, 
when Ballajee himself would support him in his action, now, when 
Bussy was on the borders of the Mahratta country, cut off from 
the ceded provinces, from Hydrabad, and Pondichery. All these 
arguments, artfully inflamed, and supported by a large party 
amongst the nobility, so worked upon the feeble mind of Salabut 
Jung, that he was at last prevailed upon to sign an order 
dismissing Bussy and his corps from his service, and directing 
them to quit his territories without delay: to this was added a 
proviso, not intended to be kept, that they should not be molested 
on their way, except in case of their commencing hostilities. 

The blow once struck, Shah Nawaz prepared to follow it up 
effectually. He instantly despatched a special messenger to the 
Madras government, giving full details of the operation, and 
requesting that the English would at once send a body of troops 
to aid in the expulsion of the French; to the Peshwa the pro- 
position was of a different nature; he suggested the assassination 
of Bussy. 

Both these applications failed, though from different causes. 
The English, who had nothing more at heart than the expul- 
sion of the French from the Dekkan, who, in the early part 
of this very year had sent a force to the Bombay coast with 
the hope that it would be employed with Ballajee against the 
Subadar, received, indeed, the application of Salabut Jung and 
his minister with extraordinary pleasure, and at once transmitted 
to him a most favourable reply. A force of 300 Europeans and 
1,500 sepoys were ordered into the field; they were on the point 
even of setting out, when there arrived from Bengal that dis- 
astrous intelligence of the capture of Calcutta, which compelled 
them to send every available man in that direction. From the 
English, therefore, Shah Nawaz received no aid. 

Nor was he more successful with the Peshwa.  Ballajee, 
indeed, received the project for assassination with disdain ; but 
he did not the less, for his own secret ends, encourage Shah 
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Nawaz to procure the dismissal of Bussy. The real reason 
was, that he felt that as long as the Subadar should have in his 
service a leader so capable and troops so brave and disciplined, 
so long would the Dekkan be proof against the ambitious 
designs he had formed against it. He was anxious, therefore, 
not only that the Subadar should dismiss Bussy, but that, the 
dismissal having been effected, he might secure his services for 
himself. He, therefore, urged on the Subadar up to the point of 
dismissal, but aided him no further. 

The conduct of Bussy on receiving this abrupt and contemp- 
tuous dismissal from the service of the Subdar deserves to be 
studied and admired. Of all the courses open to him, he chose 
the wisest and most prudent, that which marked him as a man 
who knew thoroughly how to keep all his passions under efficient 
control. He was well aware of his own strength. He knew 
that with the 600 European infantry, 200 European cavalry, 
and the 5,000 drilled sepoys of whom his force was composed, 
he could bid defiance to all the efforts of the Subadar; that he 
could force him to dismiss from his service, and submit to 
condign punishment, all those who had plotted against him; he 
knew that it needed but the faintest whisper to Ballajee to pour a 
Mahratta army into the Dekkan. But he was guided by other con- 
siderations than by a mere desire for vengeance, or by an anxiety 
to replace himself by force. He could not forget, in fact, that 
his position at Hydrabad had been the consequence of the earnest 
requests of the Subadar; that he had thus ever been regarded, 
at least, by the outer world, as conferring a favour by his stay ; 
he could not forget that, though he might forcibly reinstate 
himself, that very resort to force would entirely change his posi- 
tion : that from being the invited protector, he would become the 
hated subjugator; nor that, sooner or later, under such circum- 
stances, his fall would be inevitable. He knew, on the other hand, 
the facile disposition of the Subadar; he knew that he was acting 
merely from the influence of others; that in a little time he 
would feel the want of the counsels to which he was accustomed, 
the worthlessness of his new advisers. Under these circumstances 
he felt that it was his policy to act, as he had ever before acted, as 
the faithful servant of the Subadar; to obey his orders and 
instructions, leaving it to time to bring about that change 
which he distinctly saw looming in the future. No sooner then 
had he received the order dismissing him, than he prepared to 
march by way of Hydrabad to Masulipatam, there to await 
the course of events. 
_ No sooner had he set out, (the 25th May), than he received a 
messenger from Ballajee, conveying his congratulations on having 
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quitted ‘so perfidious and ungrateful’* a nation as the Moguls 
and offering him at his own court the same position, the 
same emoluments, and the same allowances to his troops that had 
been granted at the court of the Subadar. But Bussy knew 
well the difference between acting as auxiliary to an able and 
capable leader, the head of the rising power of India, and being 
the moving spring of all public matters in the Dekkan; to have 
accepted it would have been to isolate himself from his own 
people at Pondichery, and to throw the Subadar definitively into 
the hands of the English. Pleading, therefore, the necessity of 
first obtaining orders from Pondichery, Bussy, though with many 
expressions of friendship and good will, declined the proferred 
alliance and continued his march. Ballajee, however, to ingra- 
tiate himself still more with one whom he so highly honoured, 
knowing too the hopes and intentions of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
despatched 6,000 horse under the command of one of the greatest 
of the Mahratta leaders, Mulhar Rao Holkar, to escort the 
French troops until they should be out of reach of pursuit on 
the part of the Snbadar. In this, doubtless, he had a double 
object, for any attack made on the French whilst Mulhar 
Rao should be with them, would give him just grounds for 
interfering in the affairs of the Dekkan, and he would then 
find himself fighting side by side with the French. 

But Bussy was not to be entrapped into hostilities. He accepted 
the escort, but at the end of eight days he dismissed it with 
many presents and protestations of regard. Scarcely, however, 
had the intelligence of this occurrence reached the camp of the 
Subadar, than Shah Nawaz, who, from the fear of embroiling 
himself with the Mahrattas, had hitherto restrained his longing 
desires, despatched 25,000 men, under the command of one of 
his best generals, Meer Jaffier Ali, with orders to attack and 
destroy the French. Instructions were, at the same time, expedited 
to all the governors and the officers of the provinces to obstruct 
in every possible manner the retreat of the French; to hover 
around them; to remove all supplies from their path; to make, 
in fact, their march through the disturbed country, with an 
enemy hanging on their rear, absolutely impossible. 

The position of Bussy had thus become both difficult and 
dangerous. From the south-west extremity of the Dekkan, he 
had to make his way to Hydrabad in its centre, thence, possibly, 
to the ceded districts on the western coast; this too, thtough 
a hostile population, in a difficult country, with the Kistna 
to cross, and pursued by a large army. He was not, however, 
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appalled by any one of these considerations. His great object 
was to push on so as to reach the Kistna whilst it should 
be fordable. He did not doubt then that he would gain 
Hydrabad. 

Fortune favoured him, as she always does favour those who 
are bold, self-reliant, and courageous. Arriving on the banks 
of the Kistna, though after many skirmishes with the levies 
that sprung up on the order of the minister all around him, he 
found that the rains, though threatening, had not fallen, and 
that the river was fordable. No sooner, however, had he crossed 
it than the waters commenced to swell, and for fifteen days 
imposed an impassable barrier between himself and his pursuers. 
At ease regarding his men he marched then leisurely to Hydrabad. 
There he resolved to make a stand. Policy counselled no 
further retrent. At Hydrabad, he was in the centre of the 
kingdom, at no impossible distance from Pondichery, within 
easy communication with Masulipatam ; to have retreated to that 
place would have been to abandon the Dekkan. Time also was 
with him; for he could not doubt that the Subadar, a man 
of a fearful and timid nature, surrounded by men whom he 
distrusted, would soon feel the want of that firm support that had 
never failed him in the time of need. Urged by these varying 
considerations, he resolved to await at Hydrabad the rein- 
foreements which, he doubted not, would be sent him from 
Pondichery. As, however, the city was in itself too extensive 
to be defended by so small a force, he took post in the 
vice-regal garden of Char Mahal, a walled enclosure about 
500 yards square in the north-west angle of the town, on 
the banks of the river Moussi. This garden contained build- 
ings capable of lodging his soldiers, it had a tank in its 
centre, and Bussy had well supplied it with provisions. It 
is a signal proof of the influence he possessed with the natives 
of the city, that, before even he entered it, when the gover- 
nor had notified everywhere his hostility to the French, and 
when it was known he was being hunted out of the province by 
order of the Subadar, he was able to raise from the native 
bankers, on his own credit, a sufficient sum to settle the arrears 
of hisarmy,and even to have a supply in hand. It deserves 
to be noted, that upon his sepoys, even thus early, he found 
he could place little dependence, for they began, after his arrival 
at, Hydrabad, to desert him in great numbers. Bussy nevertheless 
remained in the open plain near the city, continually skirmishing 
with the enemy, whose detachments arrived fifteen days after him, 
till he had completed his arrangements regarding the Char Mahal. 
He then moved into it, but slightly molested, on the 5th July. 
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Four days after his entry into the Char Mahal, Jaffier Ali 
and the bulk of his army arrived, and for the following 
five weeks Bussy was exposed to their incessant attacks. His 
sepoys almost entirely abandoned him. Shah Nawaz Khan had 
hired a native soldier of fortune, one Murzuffer Beg,—who in 
previous campaigns had commanded the sepoys under Bussy, and 
who had obtained over them very great influence,—to debauch 
them from their allegiance. He succeeded only too well; on 
the occasion of every sortie, whole bodies of them went over 
to the enemy. Their conduct at length determind Bussy, not- 
withstanding that he had gained several brilliant successes in the 
field, to confine himself to the defence of the garden. 

Meanwhile, intelligence of some of these events had reached 
de Leyrit at Pondichery and Moracin at Masulipatam. The 
action of both of these officers was prompt and energetic. 
De Leyrit at once detached 320 Europeans, 400 sepoys, and 
six field-pieces in the ship Favourite to Masulipatam. But 
before they could arrive Moracin had collected the scattered 
garrisons of the ceded districts, amounting in all to 160 
Europeans and 700 sepoys, and placing them under the orders 
of M. Law, had directed him to force his way to Hydrabad, 
there to effect a junction with Bussy. 

This was the same Law whom we met, six years earlier, 
combating against Clive and Lawrence before Trichinopoly, 
and forced, through his own bad generalship and incapacity, to 
yield himself and the greater part of his force prisoners of war. 
Exchanged in due course by the English, Law was at once 
placed under arrest for his conduct pending orders from France ; 
but he was ultimately released, though with the intention of not 
employing him again in important military commands. On the 
arrival of Godeheu, he had been sent into the Dekkan to act 
under the orders of Bussy, who, on his own departure for 
Savanore with the Subadar, had sent him to Moracin. It thus 
strangely happened that the measures which had been taken 
to prevent his being employed in command, were the actual 
cause of his being placed at the head of so important an expedi- 
tion as the relief of Bussy. 

Law set out from Masulipatam at the head of his 160 
Europeans, 700 sepoys, and five guns, on the 16th July, and 
reached Beizwarra, a town on the north bank of the Kistna, 
on the 20th. The excessive rains and the inundations of the 
Kistna fortunately detained him here several days, for, mean- 
while the Favourite had arrived at Masulipatam, and the troops 
she brought with her, under the command of M. d’Arambure, 
a most capable officer, were able to join him before they 
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were in a position to move forwards. Law, as the senior officer, 
at once assumed command of the whole party, and leaving 
Beizwarra on the 3rd, arrived on the 10th at Mognapara, 
about fifty-two miles from Hydrabad. 

Up to this point Law had met with no enemies. But his 
troubles were only now to commence. Salabut Jung himself 
had reached Hydrabad on the Ist August, and it was believed 
by the French in the Char Mahal that his arrival would 
be celebrated by an attempt to storm their position. Wiser 
counsels, however, prevailed near the Subadar; and it was 
resolved, instead of storming the place, to adopt the surer plan 
of intercepting and destroying the party marching to the relief 
of Bussy. This, it was believed, would render his destruction 
inevitable. 

Under ordinary circumstances, due consideration being had 
to the character of the officer commanding the relieving party, 
this might have been quite possible, and considerable credit 
is due to Shah Nawaz Khan for preferring such a plan to 
the more showy scheme of an assault upon the Char Mahal. 
But in dealing with Bussy he had to do with a man who was 
not accustomed to be foiled, and whose resources were inexhaus- 
tible. It must not be supposed that when Shah Nawaz per- 
suaded the Subadar to dismiss Bussy, he was supported by the 
entire voice of the nobility of the Dekkan. He had, indeed, 
at the moment, from various causes, a considerable party at 
his back, probably a numerical majority, but there were many, 
some of them very considerable men, who had remained thorough 
partisans of the French connexion. These were unable at the 
time to show their sentiments in any other manner than by 
communicating to Bussy all that passed in the camp of the 
Subadar. But there were others who were able to render him 
still greater service. In the service of Salabut Jung, were two 
Mahratta chieftains, tributaries bound to follow him in the field, 
Ramchunder Jadow and Janojee Nimbalkur; they commanded 
6,000 horse, and, up to the time of which we are writing, had 
been conspicuous for the efficiency and gallantry of their action. 
On one occasion, indeed, Janojee had intercepted a corps of 600 
Arabs and Abyssinians on their way to join Bussy from Surat, 
and, killing fifty, had made the rest prisoners. But with both 
these men Bussy had come to an understanding. He arranged 
with them that in the projected attack upon Law, they should 
only feign to take a part, and they had promised to hang out 
distinctive banners as an indication to the French leader that from 
them he had nothing to fear. Due intimation of this was at once 
despatched to Law. 
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Meanwhile, that officer, ignorant as yet of the means taken 
by Bussy to save him, had moved on the 11th from Mognapara, 
and entered a country, hilly and wooded, full of defiles, offering 
abundant opportunities to an enemy to retard his progress. In 
advance were 400 sepoys under the command of Mahmood 
Khan; then came the main body of the French, with the 
remaigder of the sepoys in the rear. After marching nine miles, 
some parties of the enemy appeared on the road; upon which 
the 400 French sepoys, who had been already corrupted by 
the intrigues of Murzuffer Beg, went over to them in a body. 
The French were immediately attacked by the enemy, who 
harassed them by constant firing and desultory charges as 
they threaded their way through the defile. At length, how- 
ever, they came to an open plain in which the French drew up 
and halted for the night. The enemy, whose powder had been 
damped by a heavy rain that had fallen, retreated to a little 
village at the foot of a hill. Before daybreak, the French 
marched against this village, and though surrounded by the 
Mahratta cavalry, they pushed on,—the body of horsemen com- 
manded by Janojee and Ramchunder acting against them only 
in appearance. Another chieftain, however, not in league 
with Bussy, made a sweep upon their cattle and bag- 
gage-carriage, and carried them all off. This was a serious 
loss ; nevertheless, as their only hope lay in advancing, Law 
pushed on to the village, and resting there all day, forced 
his way in the night to Meliapore, through a very difficult coun- 
try, every inch of which he had to contest by the enemy. During 
the day he received from Bussy the letter sent to inform him 
of the arrangements made with the Mahratta chiefs. At Melia- 
pore, which was about seventeen miles from Hydrabad, he put 
up in a ruined mud-fort near the town. 

Hitherto Law had shown an amount of dash and energy, such 
as those who had studied his previous career would not have given 
him credit for. So long as he was moving on, the mere action of ad- 
vancing, and the example set by his lieutenant d’ Arambure, sus- 
tained him. But he had scarcely seen his men safely within the 
mud-fort of Meliapore before the old Seringham spirit came over 
him. Not that his losses had been heavy; only two men had 
been killed and but three wounded ; but they were all exhausted by 
fatigue; the Mahratta cavalry had swept off their bullocks ; and 
their carriage had been rendered nearly useless: the next march 
too was more difficult than any of the former.* Law decided, 
therefore, to halt where he was, till at least the men should have 





* Orme, from whom the details of this march are mainly taken. 
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recovered from their fatigue. It was not a wise resolve. Asiatic 
troops can bear anything but the onward march of Europeans ; 
that at once unnerves them ; but let the Europeans halt and the 
power of the Asiatic is increased by one half; let the Europeans 
falter or show a disposition to retire ;—then, man for man, 
the Asiatic is his equal. The greatest European generals who 
have served it India have succeeded because they understood 
this, because they never hesitated to act upon it; Law, who 
was not a great general, neither understood nor conformed to it. 

Law halted. With that halt, the dangers of his position, on 
which, in action, his mind would have had no time to dwell, 
became exaggerated tenfold to his mental vision. He began by 
degrees to lose sight of the great end for which he had set out 
from Masulipatam. His mind fell gradually under the convic- 
tion that it was for Bussy to relieve him, not for him to relieve 
Bussy. His situation assumed the most deplorable hues ;—all 
appeared lost. The other officers caught the infection from 
their leader ; and in a council of war it was resolved to send 
a letter to Bussy intimating the impossibility of further advance. 

Bussy received this letter on the night of the 12th August 
on his return from a successful night attack on the enemy’s 
camp, made solely by his Europeans. It perplexed him exceed- 
ingly, but knowing that the detachment was strong enough to 
force its way to Hydrabad, neutralised as had been the opposition 
of two of the Mahratta chieftains, he sent Law a despatch con- 
veying, ‘in the name of the King,’ a categorical order to march 
forward at once and under all circumstances. At the same time, 
to paralyse any further movement‘on the part of the enemy, he 
marched out of the Char Mahal at the head of 150 Europeans 
and 300 sepoys, crossed the bridge over the Moussi, and pitching 
his own tent, known to every one in the Dekkan, on the other 
side, encamped there. 

This single act on the partof Bussy showed not less courage 
and daring than a profound and intimate knowledge of the 
native character. He knew the impressionable minds, the light 
and credulous nature, of the people of the Dekkan. He knew 
that the fact of his tent being pitched outside the Char Mahal 
would of itself be sufficient to magnify tenfold the number of 
men by whom he was accompanied; that it would keep the 
entire force of the enemy on the qui vive, expecting an attack, 
not daring to make one. He knew that it would have the 
effect of preventing a single man being sent to reinforce the party 
that had been detached against Law. The result proved the clear- 
ness and excellence of his judgment. Not only did Shah Nawaz 
Khan make every preparation against attack, but he even 
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recalled the troops that he had detached the previous day to 
assist in the destruction of Law. 

Meanwhile, that leader, on receiving Bussy’s letter, had given 
the order to march. At 9 o’clock on the evening of the 14th, 
he set out, leading the advance himself, leaving the rear, the post 
of honour, to d’ Arambure. Thecountry between Meliapore and 
the little river Cingoram consisted of along and difficult defile of 
four miles in length,—which, during their four days’ rest at 
Meliapore, the enemy had considerably strengthened. This defile 
led into a thick copse, between which and the river the country 
was comparatively open; between the river and the town of 
Hyatnuggur, a distance of six miles, the country bore the same 
open character. Once arrived at that place, nothing could 
prevent their effecting a junction with Bussy. 

During that long night, the French laboured vigorously to 
burst through the four miles of defile. In endeavouring to 
effect this movement, the brunt of the action fell upon 
d’Arambure ; for Kandagla, the Mahratta chieftain who had not 
been gained over, entering the pass with his cavalry and infantry, 
took every opportunity of harassing and charging their rear- 
guard, whilst the party in advance, slowly and with difficulty, 
surmounted the obstacles in front of them. These obstacles con- 
sisted of felled trees, strong positions occupied by the enemy, 
sharp turns in the rock round which the guns had to be moved 
amid a continued fire; so great were they, that when day 
dawned, the French had advanced but three miles. 

There remained now only one mile more of the defile. But 
with break of day the attacks: of the enemy redoubled in inten- 
sity. D’Arambure plied the two field-pieces he had with him, 
no less than the small arms of his Europeans, with unabated 
vigour, but the enemy rode right up to the muzzle of his guns, 
and attacked with unwonted daring. At last as the sun rose the 
French emerged from the defile into the plain. Then, forming 
up, they allowed a party of the Mahrattas to follow them, but 
no sooner had these appeared in sufficient numbers than they 
opened outa heavy fire from all their pieces in the direction of the 
mouth of the defile. This had the effect of dispersing the 
greater part of the cavalry. Many, however, rode round to 
gain the river before the French to dispute with them its 
passage. ‘This little river runs in a deep clift between two high 
banks, the further of which was occupied by the enemy. It was 
necessary, therefore, that Law should keep the nearer bank in his 
own possession, till with a part of his men he should have driven 
the enemy from the further. It was arranged accordingly that 
whilst he crossed with the infantry, d’Arambure with all the guns, 
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should at the same time cover his passage, and keep off the enemy, 
who were collecting in large bodies in the rear. This service 
was performed by d’Arambure with great skill and gallantry. 
From the eastern bank of the river, he maintained a simultaneous 
fire on the enemy on the western bank, and on the enemy behind 
him. Having thus ensured Law’s safe passage, he crossed his 
guns one by one, still keeping up a fire on the enemy,—the guns 
as they crossed being placed in position on the other side to cover 
his final movement. In this manner he effected the passage in 
safety, the Mahrattas never daring to come very near him. 

The river crossed, the way was comparatively easy. Hydra- 
bad was in view, and the sight cheered the hearts of the tired 
soldiers. Though surrounded and harassed, they pushed on, 
favoured considerably by the merely feigned action of Janojee 
and Ramchunder. It was not, however, till 5 p.m. that they 
reached the town of Hyatnugger, having thus marched twenty- 
two hours without intermission, overcoming obstacles which alone 
were most difficult, but which were increased tenfold by the 
unceasing attacks of the enemy. Their losses had not been 
light: 25 Europeans, two of them officers, had been killed, 
65 wounded ; the sepoys, who were more in number, had like- 
wise suffered more. Of the enemy it was calculated that upwards 
of 2,000 were killed: no wonder, when we find that the French 
fired 40,000 musket cartridges besides their field-pieces.* 

Four hours later Bussy heard of the arrival of the detachment 
at Hyatnuggur. He at once sent out a party he had before 
organised, consisting of 140 Europeans, 1,000 sepoys, with a 
large proportion of carriage for the sick and wounded, and with 
provisions, to bring them in. To prevent any attack being made 
upon this party, he availed himself of the opportunity to beat up 
the Subadar’s camp with his remaining forces. Everything 
turned out as he had wished, and at ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, Law’s detachment entered Hydrabad, without having seen 
an enemy between that place and Hyatnuggur 

The arrival, an hour later, of a messenger from the Subadar 
with proposals for an accommodation, showed Bussy that he 
had not ventured in too sanguine a spirit to maintain his post at 
Hydrabad. He felt again, as he had felt before at Aurungabad 
in 1753, that he was absolute master of the situation. Again 
too he evinced his unsurpassed tact and judgment in not insisting 
too strongly on concessions, which his position as master would 
have enabled him to enforce. He wished to return to his 
post on the invitation of the Subadar, to efface by his own 
dutiful conduct every recollection of the past three months,—. 


* Orme. Vide also the Séir Mutakherin. 
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that alone excepted which fixed in the mind of the Subadar the 
conviction of French invincibility, of the absolute necessity of 
their presence as supporters of the vice-regal throne. He, there- 
fore, imposed no terms beyond the abandonment of Murzuffer Beg 
and the deserter Mahmood Khan; he did not even stipulate for 
the removal of Shah Nawaz Khan; he himself was to be received 
only in his former position, as the officer in the Dekkan whose 
authority was second only to that of Salabut Jung himself. 
On these conditions a reconciliation was effected, and on the 
20th August, just three months after his dismissal, Bussy 
was publicly reinstated by the Subadar in all his titles, dignities, 
and honours. 

Never, perhaps, had any statesman been subjected in a similar 
period to a harder trial. It is scarcely too much to say that 
one false step would have ruined him. Yet, however narrowly 
we may examine all the movements of Bussy in this critical 
period, we shall be unable to detect the faintest impress even 
of a turn in the wrong direction. From the very first, he did 
what was right, though exposed to numerous temptations to 
do what was wrong. His refusal alike of the Mahratta alliance 
and the Mahratta aid; his march on Hydrabad ; his determina- 
tion to wait there instead of moving on to the ceded provinces ; 
his requests to the governments of Pondichery and Masulipatam 
to order the reinforcements, not to cover his retreat to the 
latter place, but to meet him at Hydrabad; his positive order 
to Law to move on; his own choice of the Char Mahal; the 
means he adopted to employ the main army whilst Law should 
be approaching; his firm consistency in refusing every offer to 
treat, except upon the condition of absolute reinstatement,— 
all these acts stamp him as a general and a statesman of 
the very first order. We can no longer wonder at his great 
influence, his greater reputation ; we cease to be surprised that 
his name should have been invoked by all the principal oppo- 
nents of English progress in Bengal as the name of one who 
was invincible, who would paralyse their onward march, and 
at some unexpected moment hurl them into the sea. We can 
but admire the tact, the judgment, the coolness, the address, 
and the valour, displayed, not in the heyday of prosperity, 
but under circumstances most difficult and most trying,—not 
when he had leisure to deliberate, but when the pressure of 
events was at its strongest, when upon the decision of the 
moment depended glory or shame. 

Yet, successful as he was, triumphing as he did over difficulties 
almost unexampled and dangers apparently overwhelming, it is 
impossible that a critical observer should fail to remark the 
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immense importance to England of the events of those three 
months. When we recall to mind that the English were at that 
very time preparing for the re-conquest of Bengal; that their 
operations against Calcutta did not have effect till the end of 
December, nor against Chandernagore till the middle of the 
following March ; that meanwhile Madras was denuded of troops, 
and all the strong places in the Presidency were left to fall into 
the hands of the French; that the news of the declaration of 
war reached Pondichery in November; we can easily imagine 
the effect which Bussy, trusted by the Subadar and his court, 
secure of his position at Hydrabad and in the ceded provinces, 
could have produced either in Bengal or at Madras. There 
would have been nothing to prevent him from co-operating 
with the Pondichery authorities against Madras itself, or 
from moving rapidly with 800 or 1,000 veteran Europeans 
through Orissa into Bengal. From making one or other of 
these attempts he was prevented by this three months’ campaign 
in the heart of the Dekkan, and by that alone. Though vic- 
torious in that campaign, his confidential intercourse with the 
Subadar and his ties with the other chiefs had been, in the interval, 
rudely shaken; and not only that, but the officials established 
by himself in the ceded provinces, seized the opportunity to 
endeavour to rid themselves of the rule of France, and to 
establish their independence. Instead, therefore, of operating 
against the chief possessions of the English, and of crushing them 
in Bengal or at Madras, the events consequent upon his sudden 
dismissal from the service of the Subadar compelled Bussy to 
forego that grand opportunity, in order to devote all his efforts 
to the re-establishment of French power in the provinces ceded 
to Pondichery. Who shall say then how much the English are 
not indebted to that abortive effect of Shah Nawaz Khan? 

From the 26th August to the 16th November Bussy continued 
at Hydrabad, interfering as little as possible with the affairs 
of the Subadar, but engaged in arranging for the prevention 
of the possibility of being subjected in any future time to a 
similar danger. Having effected this, so far as it was possible 
for him to effect it, he proceeded on the last-mentioned date 
towards the ceded provinces, at the head of 500 Europeans and 
4,000 sepoys, there to re-establish his authority. With the 
Subadar, who was about to proceed to Aurungabad, he left 
200 Europeans and 500 sepoys under a trusted officer. 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute details regarding the 
successful march of Bussy throughout these provinces. His 
principal object was to reward those who had remained faithful 

to the French in their hour of dilty, to punish the chiefs 
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who had evinced disaffection or who had rebelled. Nowhere, 
except at Bobilee, did he meet with any real opposition. At 
this place, however,—the Rajah of which had a _ private 
quarrel with one of Bussy’s most trusted feudatories,—the 
resistance was so determined, that the defenders stabbed 
their wives and children, and then threw themselves on the 
bayonets of the French, rather than surrender. From these 
districts, by order of de Leyrit, he had despatched Law with 
61 men into Bengal, to strengthen the garrisons at Chan- 
dernagore and at Kassimbazar. It had been his own intention 
to follow him so soon as the pacification of the ceded districts 
had been concluded. This, however, could not be brought 
about until April; he was then preparing to set out, when 
the fatal tidings reached him of the surrender of the, French 
settlement on the Hooghly.* Considering it too late then to 
start upon such an expedition, he proceeded to the reduction 
of the English factory of Vizagapatam. ‘This he accomplished, 
the garrison surrendering at discretion, on the 25th June. The 
English factories of Madapollam, Bundermalanka and Ingeram, 
situated on the three arms of the Godavery near its mouth, 
surrendered likewise to his detachments. Whilst thus en- 
» however, the intrigues of Shah Nawaz Khan had once 
more brought affairs of the Dekkan to the verge of a revolution. 
Intelligence of this reached Bussy at the end of the year, just 
after he had completed the pacification of the ceded provinces, 
and forced him to set out, without any delay, for Aurungabad. 
It will be necessary, before we accompany him, to give a brief 
outline of the events which thus called him from his post. 

It will be recollected that the former Dewan, Syud Lushkur 
Khan, had endeavoured to instil into the mind of the Subadar 
suspicions of Bussy, and had persuaded him to imprison his 
two brothers, thinking that the French leader, interceding on 
their behalf, would convert those suspicions into certainty. We 
have seen likewise how the conduct of Bussy completely 
frustrated this intrigue. The confinement of the princes did 
not long follow the fall of Syud Lushkur, for the Subadar, 
completely reassured as to Bussy, and following his advice, 
almost immediately released them, giving them each a liberal 
income, but without any administrative or political power. 
Thus they continued till the period of Bussy’s dismissal in 
May, 1756. Then it was that Nawaz Khan, dreading the facile 


* Tt is clear from this that but for the three months’ campaign, the 
events of which we have recorded, and their consequences in the ceded pro- 
vinces, Bussy would have marched to Bengal in time to prevent the capture 


of Chandernagore by the English. 
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character of Salabut Jung, and fearing that he would recall 
the French, hopmg more from the determined character of 
the next brother, Nizam Ali, persuaded the Subadar to confide 
to him the government of Berar, and to Bussalut Jung, the 
younger, the government of the province of Adoni. The posses- 
sion of some power would not fail, he knew, to induce them 
to aspire to more. 

The success of Bussy at Hydrabad delayed for some time 
the plans that Shah Nawaz had formed, but as the French 
leader did not interfere after his own reinstatement with the 
arrangements made by Salabut Jung regarding his brothers, 
Shah Nawaz took advantage of the subsequent march of Bussy 
to the ceded districts to renew them. In the month of May 
following, affairs appeared to him ripe for a movement. He 
took advantage, then, of the death of his predecessor, Syud 
Lushkur, to summon the fortress of Dowlutabad, in which the 
treasures of the deceased minister, computed at nearly a million 
sterling, and which of right reverted to the Subadar, were 
stated to be concealed, and which the governor refused to deliver 
up. At the end of a month Dowlutabad surrendered, and was 
immediately taken possession of by Shah Nawaz, the office 
of governor being bestowed upon a dependent of his own. 
His object was to take an early opportunity of confining the 
Subadar in Dowlutabad, of then proclaiming Nizam Ali, and 
of expelling the French from the Dekkan. The more effectually 
to carry out this plan he invoked the assistance of the 
Mahrattas,* who, the better to aid him, were to appear under 
their ordinary guise of enemies. 

No sooner was it known that the Mahrattas under the son 
of the Peshwa, Wiswas Rao, were approaching Aurungabad, 
than Shah Nawaz, under the pretext of massing all the forces 
of the province to oppose him, summoned Nizam Ali to that 
city. Bussalut Jung had preceded him. Immediately there 
was let loose a whole network of intrigue, which, balancing 
now to one side now to the other, ended in the investiture 
of Nizam Ali with the administrative work of the province, the 
title of Subadar only being left to Salabut Jung. Bussalut 
Jung was at the same time appointed keeper of the great 
seal. So entire was the transfer of power that but for the 
presence of the 200 French troops, the life of Salabut Jung 
would probably have been sacrificed; certainly he would have 
been effectually deprived of his liberty. 





* Grant Duff considers it probable that the Peshwa himself designed 
the plot. 
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Such was the state of affairs when Bussy, marching quickly 
from the ceded provinces, arrived at Aurungabad. Nizam Ali 
in command of the army, Bussalut Jung his nominated minister, 
Salabut Jung a cypher, Shah Nawaz Khan in possession of 
the fortress of Dowlutabad,—all waiting for the movement 
which should deprive Salabut Jung of even the shadow of power. 
It is curious to notice how all these intrigues were disconcerted 
by the presence of Bussy. Having bya stratagem possessed 
himself of Dowlutabad, he imposed his law upon the brothers of 
the Subadar. Bussalut J ung he proposed to attach to the interests 
of Salabut Jung, Nizam “Ali to invest with the government of 
Hydrabad, where he would be easily accessible to the French. 
All these arrangements had been concluded, when, on the eve 
of his departure for Hydrabad, Nizam Ali enticed the Dewan of 
M. Bussy, by name Hyder Jung, into his own tent, and caused 
him to be assassinated. In the tumult that followed, Shah 
Nawaz Khan was killed, whilst Nizam Ali fled for his ‘life to 
Burhanpore, one hundred and fifty miles north of Aurungabad. 

The flight of Nizam Ali simplified the arrangements that had 
been proposed, and which were in no other way altered than by 
his removal from the government of Hydrabad. An attempt, 
indeed, was made to pursue him, but it was speedily counter- 
manded, and Bussy, more secure than ever in his position, pre- 
pared to accompany the Subadar and his new minister to Hydra- 
bad. Here he arrived on the 15th July, and found waiting 
for him a letter from the Count de Lally, dated the 13th June, 
ordering him to repair at once to Arcot, leaving no French with 
the Subadar, and only so many in the ceded provinces as would 
be sufficient to maintain them. He was instructed to make over 
the command of these troops to M. de Conflans, an officer 
recently arrived from Europe, and who had but just joined him 
on the march, and to bring with him Moracin, who had hitherto 
administered the affairs of Masulipatam. 

This letter was like a thunderbolt to Bussy as well as to 
Salabut Jung. It called upon the former to renounce at once 
the work of the past seven years and a half, to give up 
the province to maintain which Dupleix had not hesitated to 
risk the loss of the Carnatic, and Bussy had devoted, to an 
extent bordering on the superhuman, his never-tiring energies.. He 
had however only to obey.* ButtheSubadar, who had leant so long 


® In his reply, "dated thel5th July, Bussy writes: “I reply at once to the 
“ letter you have done me the honour to write to me on the 13th June 
“‘ last, which I received yesterday evening at 9 o’clock. There is one 
“ thing, Sir, which I have always known how to do better than anything 
“else; it is to obey; and although your orders throw me into the 
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upon Bussy, who had so recently experienced the advantage 
of his alliance, could not but regard it as a fatal blow. “ He 
“ took leave of Bussy,” writes Mr. Orme, “ with the utmost 
“ despondency, called him the guardian angel of his life and 
** fortune, and foreboded the unhappy fate to which he should be 
“exposed by his departure.” But there was no help for it. 
Bussy endeavoured, indeed, to cheer him up by the promise of a 
return in which he himself, at the time, really believed. Five 
days later, at the head of all his troops, he set out, and 
reached Weyoor on the north of the Kistna on the 3rd August. 
Here having been joined by Moracin, he made over the govern- 
ment of Masulipatam to M. de Conflans, then,—most fatally for 
French interests,—turned for ever his back on the provinces he 
had gained for France, to join, with 250 Europeans and 500 
sepoys, the new commander whose exploits we purpose to record 
in our next number. 

‘* greatest perplexity, considering the fearful situation in which I am, 
‘I proceed to execute them with the utmost promptitude.” The remainder 
of his letter is taken up in explaining the state of affairs as they affected 
him and the projected movement, 
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HEN, in a late number of this Review, the subject of Forest 
Conservancy was dealt with, it was merely in relation to its 
general principles, and without special application to particular 
parts of India, or even as a rule to India at all. We now 
propose to treat this important subject with reference to a 
particular province of the empire, and in choosing the Punjab 
for this purpose, we have been guided by various con- 
siderations. 

Firstly, then, the Punjab has special necessities as regards 
forest conservancy, and in it certain measures have been or are 
being adopted to meet these necessities. Then it so happens 
that numerous reports relating to forest conservancy have been 
printed, and so rendered easily accessible, in the Punjab. These 
present a mass of matter which is frequently intensely statis- 
tical or technical, and which contains nothing very lively or 
sensational, but which has been put together with intelligence, 
and is calculated to give full information on the various sub- 
jects treated. Partly because these reports have been placed 
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at our disposal, and partly from other causes, we are in a better 
position to deal with the subject in that province, than perhaps 
in any other part of India. And, lastly, the recently estab- 
lished Punjab Forest Department has lately been exposed to 
floods of comment in several of the less influential up-country 
newspapers, in which the line is often not very clearly defined 
between fair criticism and interested objurgation, between an 
intelligent statement of facts and an ignorant or one-sided 
representation of fancies. Thus it seems to us that it may 
be well to attempt to enlighten the minds of those, whether in 
or out of the Punjab, who care, or ought to know something 
of the truth on this subject, some parts of which, indeed, may 
not prove uninteresting to the general reader. 

A remark made by the Secretary to the Punjab Government 
in the Public Works Department, that previous to the annexa- 
tion of the province by the British, the chief supplies of Hima- 
layan timber were derived from the drift-wood brought down 
by the various rivers, is probably tolerably correct. For it is 
not likely that up to that time much timber was felled in the 
interior for export to the plains. Still there were doubtless 
exceptions. For example, we know of considerable felling for 
export upon the Raviand Bids years before annexation. And it 
ought to be kept in mind that Greek historians record how the 
ereat Macedonian conqueror built fleets of boats from pine-wood 
on at least one of the Punjab rivers. 

But it may be conceded that practically the first great impetus 
given to felling deodar for export to the plains occurred soon 
after annexation, when the British began to settle down in 
the land of the five rivers, and barracks were wanted for the 
soldiers, and bungalows for the officers. It was soon found that 
the supply of deodar brought down the great rivers, was by no 
means adequate to the demend for these purposes. And at 
that time it does not appear to have been appreciated, that 
the chief cause of its scantiness was the want of organizing 
power of the hill-chiefs in whose territories most of the forests 
lie. Be that as it may, in 1850, Mr. E. A Prinsep (now Settle- 
ment Commissioner, Punjab,) was sent by ro Acetate up 
the Chenab, in order to arrange for a larger supply being 
brought down. Although his visit is said to have been sue- 
cessful, yet in the following year, Major Longden (now 
Adjutant-General of H. M’s “troops in Bengal) was deputed 
to examine into the timber resources of the Sutlej, Ravi, and 
Chenab. This duty occupied him for the next two years, and 
he finally was appointed to the charge of the “ Government 


Timber Agency,” first on the Ravi and then on the Chenab. 
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The general result of the investigations of these and other 
earlier explorers as to the extent of deodar forest on the Punjab 
rivers, was that every one became imbued with the idea that these 
forests were “inexhaustible,” and the word was for long a 
favourite in this relation. We know better now, but, as we shall 
see, the epithet has accomplished its mission and done its worst. 
Even so thoroughly scientific an observer as Dr. Falconer, 
appears hardly to have appreciated the necessities of the case 
as to timber.* The Punjab Government have well observed 
that the phrase “ inexhaustible” is very generally applied to 
large forests, until some more or less exact enumeration 
or estimate of actual extent and numbers has been made, 
but that in almost all countries alike, where an immense demand 
has arisen, especially for great public works, unless some system 
of conservancy has been adopted, the “ inexhaustible” has 
speedily become exhausted. It might safely have been added 
that in most cases the exhaustion precedes the conservancy, for in 
almost no important matter connected with the material welfare 
of the race, is there such a tendency to let the steed be stolen 
before shutting the stable door. Forests may be called—in a 
somewhat Irish figure of speech—a loan we have from posterity, 
and in this matter we, still oftener than debtors generally, 
ignore the claims of the lender. 

In the meantime, the people of the Punjab had found peace 
and security under the wgis of a strong civilized Government, 
and these bring the desire for material comfort. With this 
came the knowledge that a decent house is not now to be 
exposed to the frequently recurring risks of being burned down 
by bands of raiders from without, or of furnishing to rulers within 
—still worse robbers—an index to the existence of wealth which 
may be extorted. Mahajans, bunyas, and others of the weal- 
thier inhabitants began to affect better houses, in the con- 
struction of which much deodar was used. So the price of 
timber rose, native traders crowded round the rajahs of the 
forest-bearing hill-states, begging, praying, and bribing for 
licenses to cut trees—felling, launching, and pilfering with an 
amount of energy which is rarely to be seen in orientals, except 
when money is to be made. When to the demand indicated 
above was added, about 1859, the enormous necessities of the 
railway for deodar sleepers, the competition for timber became 
still more eager. The name even of conservancy had not yet 
been heard in the land, and Government on the Chenab with 
rajahs and contractors on that and the other rivers, contended 





* In a Memo., dated 1853, quoted by Dr. Cleghorn. 
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who should fell most trees in a year. And this in too many 
cases, regardless of the immense losses that might occur in the 
timber slide or in the river, so long as a moderate percentage 
of the timber came to hand in the plains. 

Lord W. Hay, as quoted by Dr. Cleghorn (p. 17), thus gives 
the usual history of a forest in the Simla hills, in 1862: 
“ The wood-cutter enters, fells many trees, and damages many 
“ others by the tree falling down the steep slope, the branches not 
* having been previously cut off ; a heap of chips and dééris re- 
“ mains, which takes fire by accident or otherwise ; the villagers 
* send their cattle for pasturage, and in a very few years some 
“ scattered pines are all that remain of a once flourishing forest.” 
If, in the case of a deodar forest, we multiply the felling by 
a hundred, add to the danger from fire proportionally, and 
remember that the native is none the more careful of a thing, 
because it is valuable—to others, that is;—we may conceive 
what was all this time going on in the “ inexhaustible” deodar 
forests of the Punjab Himalaya. And we shall not be surprised 
that, as the truth began to dawn upon men, Government 
imbibed the conception that it might possibly be time to 
think of preserving these forests. 

But we must now introduce to the reader’s notice the deodar 
itself. In the north-west Himalaya, there are at least eight 
kinds of arboreous coniferous trees, but some of these are 
rare or grow in situations difficult of access. Of the whole, 
two only have ever been largely exported to the plains. One 
of these is Pinus longifolia or cheel, the timber of which 
although stronger, in some respects, than that of any of the 
others, is yet much less durable and valuable than the deodar. 
The tree also grows for the most part at low elevations in the 
outer hills, so that being easy of access, and comparatively cheap, 
by far the greater proportion of the available large trees have 
been felled. Of the other inferior conifers, some are either 
known to be valueless, or the demand has not yet become 
sufficient to test their relative value, or indeed to warrant the 
felling of large quantities of them. But the time is probably 
coming when they will be thoroughly tested. Several of the 
deciduous trees of the north-west Himalaya, such as the 
walnut and the ash, furnish valuable timber, but in such 
small quantities comparatively that we need do no more than 
allude to them here. 

In this connection, therefore, we have in the main to deal 
only with the deodar, the “ glory of the Himalaya,” as it 
has been called. This tree appears first to have become known 
to science about the beginning of the present century, when 
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Roxburgh, whose knowledge of it was but scanty, named it 
Pinus Deodara. The scientific appellation of the tree, however, 
has for sufficient reasons been altered to Cedrus deodara. (Loud.) 
And although, to relieve the monotony of meetings of the 
the botanical section of the British Association and so on, there 
are still periodical discussions on the subject, yet the weight 
of scientific evidence goes to prove that the Himalayan cedar 
is identical with that of Lebanon and of Taurus in Asia Minor 
(Cedrus Libani, Loud.), which is so frequently mentioned in the 
Old Testament, as well as with the cedar of the Atlas in 
Northern Africa, (Cedrus Atlantica, Man.) 

It is somewhat unfortunate that this tree originally became 
;.known to Europeans in a part of the Himalaya (Kumaon) 
where it is called by the natives deodar, for although a modifi- 
cation of this word, viz. didr, is in use in parts of the hills to 
the north-west, the tree is much more widely known by a 
y totally different native name, viz. Kez, or modifications as Kilei 
and. Ki//ér, and in some of the Tibetan dialects Kelmung. 
Further confusion and at times loud arguments have resulted 
with those inclined to pin their faith to vernacular names and 
the acuteness of the observant faculties of natives, from the 
circumstance that two of the other coniferous trees, the twisted 
cypress and the pencil cedar (which is really a juniper), are in 
various places called devidiar or deodar. 

The deodar, when of full growth and in circumstances suited to 
its perfect development, is a magnificent tree, and to it may well 
be applied part of the language used by Lindley regarding the 
coniferous tribe, “‘ gigantic in size, noble in aspect, and robust in 
constitution.” Its trunk is straight and tall, with branches 
stretching out nearly horizontally on all sides, which probably 
gives the tree a better chance in the “ struggle for existence ” 
than its fellows. Its foliage is of a deep rich green. When the 
trees are close, the trunk frequently ascends clear of branches to 
a considerable height, but in the open, or in less dense forests, 
the horizontal boughs give a peculiar aspect to the tree, ena- 
bling it to be distinguished at a considerable distance. 

Great differences occur in the character and habit of the 
trees in different Igcalities, often without any cause as yet known 
to us, but the following remarks may be stated generally. At 
places near the limits and especially the upper limit of its growth, 
or on open, exposed, arid ridges, the trees are short and 
stumpy, and taper quickly, and, as a rule, they are drawn up 
taller in thick forests than when in the open. In some localities, 
especially when the deodar has been lopped or is subject to 
be broken off by wind or avalanches, it is apt to be distorted, 
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bent, and gnarled, while it frequently, at some distance above 
the ground, divides inte several trunks, sometimes as many as 
seven or eight, or even eleven. The latter circumstance is sup- 
posed by Dr. Brandis always to result from the leading shoot 
having been broken off, and one or more of the side branches 
having taken its place. And doubtless this is frequently the 
case, but it seems possible that there is a greater tendency to 
this in certain localities than in others. The straight top of? 
the tree is slender and very apt to be broken off by the wind 
or other causes, and when this occurs while the tree is yet - 
small, (which, as may be supposed, is most frequently the case 


in open places or on the outskirts of forests) and no side branch /, 


takes the place of the broken top, the tree becomes “ table- 
topped,” retaining permanently the flat or “ tabulated” 
appearance. ¥ 

The deodar extends as far east as Kumaon. In the outer 
part of that province it is not indigenous, being only found 
ip the immediate neighbourhood of temples and such-like 
places. Madden’s argument, however, that where the finest 
trees are found at temples, there the tree is probably not in- 
digenous, does not hold good. For by far the greater number 
of the largest measured trees on record throughout the north- 
west Himalaya occur near temples. Nor is it difficult to 
understand how this should be so, even when the tree is 
indigenous. In some parts of inner Kumaon (near Joshinath, 
Mulari, &c.) the deodar is not uncommon, and to the west 
large forests of it exist on the Bhagiratti and other branches 
of the Ganges. Still further west it grows in greater or 
Jess quantity on each of the Sutlej, Bids, Ravi, Chenab and 
Jhelum. There is proof that the tree grows near parts of the 
intramontane course of the Indus, and it is common in places 
near the Swat valley on the southern flanks of the Sufed 
Koh, and as far west as © ener in Affghanistan. This last 
is the most western point*to which the Himalayan cedar has 
been traced, nor is it probable that any cedar exists between 
Cabul and the Lebanon itself. 

Madden, judging chiefly from the absence of very large trees 
at Simla, considers that the vicinity of the plains is inimical to 
the best growth of the tree, and he states that all the gigantic 
specimens are near the snowy range. But marked ex- 
ceptions to both of these statements are now on record, 
although there is some truth in them. The tree, as a rule, 
like most other conifers, and indeed trees in general in the 
Himalaya, prefers the shady aspect which, from the general 
direction of the rivers, is for the most part on the left 
: Z 4 wll IA, fh: 
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bank. On it the deodar grows in greater numbers, as is indi- 
cated by the fact that on the Chenab, from 1859 to 1865, 
Government were able to fell 33,500 trees from shady, and only 
22,000 from sunny aspects. ‘The trees on the left bank 
also are of larger size; thus on the same river the trees obtained 
from 1859 to 1863 gave an average of 4°8 logs of sleeper 
length (about 12 feet), while those from the sunny side gave 
an average of 4°3 logs only. 

Dr. Stewart has collected a number of data derived from 
the enumeration of the annual rings in hundreds of trees in 
many different forests, in order to “elicit, if possible, the con- 
ditions under which the growth is most rapid, and many of 
his inductions derived from observations made in this way 
appear to be sound. It may be stated briefly that the tree 
grows with most rapidity at places well into the deodar-bearing 
zone, (i. e. not too near either the higher or lower limit of 
its growth) on the shady aspect, when the atmosphere is not 
too arid, in good soil, and on a low slope. 

Dr. Brandis believes that the best trees grow on old cultiva- 
tion terraces, often in all probability dating several centu- 
ries back. But it seems not unlikely, from evidence acquired 
subsequently, that as man prefers good soil for his crops, and 
deodar prefers it as well as a low slope for its growth, the occur- 
_rence of fine deodar on these ancient fields may be a mere 
coincidence. The general slope of the deodar forests on the 
Sutlej seems to be 25°—45°, on the Bids from a flat up to 30°, 
on the Ravi 25°—30°, and on the Chenab 10—30°. Flat 
spaces, which have not been cultivated, are rare in the deodar- 
bearing parts of the Himalaya, but there seems no reason to 
doubt that such places are, other conditions being equal, more 
favourable to the rapid growth of the tree. 

Madden at one time thought he saw reason to believe that 
this tree avoided limestone formations, but observations over a 
wider field taught him that this was a mistake. And as a 
matter of fact, it does not appear to affect any particular rock. 
Thus on the Sutlej, where there is little limestone, there are 
good deodar forests over all the prevalent rocks, granite, gneiss, 
and quartzose schist;—on the Bids, the forests occur over 
blue shaly slate, chloritic schist, and clay-slate with or without 
mica ;—on the Ravi most of the forests occur over some form or 
other of clay-slate, one forest being on the well-known Dhanla 
Dhar gneiss, and one on limestone ;—while on the Chenab 
also most of the forests are upon clay-slate, but one or two upon 
micacious schist, gneiss, or limestone, and trap occurs in 
some. 
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From the reports it appears that on the various rivers 
deodar grows in many different circumstances. Thus we 
find stunted single trees clinging to rifts over the face 
of mural precipices, high above the foaming river where but 
few other trees can get root-hold. Or the deodar are scattered 
in hundreds among thousands of other coniferous and decidu- 
ous trees forming a dense forest over miles of a sloping hill- 
side, a mile or two from the water. Or, still again, there 
are pure and compact deodar forests with hardly a specimen 
of other conifers intermixed, and without a single deciduous 
tree. In these, one may wander in a great colonnade of 
massive straight boles, running straight up without a branch 
to 40 or 50 feet, with the boughs so completely closing in 
above, that a sombre shade is thrown over all, and but few of 
the smaller shrubs and herbs get light enough from above and 
soil enough among the masses of deodar leaves below, to enable 
them to sustain a precarious existence. 

As a rule, these pure and compact forests, of which we 
have indicated the nature of an extreme type, are only 
found where there is a combination of several of the circum- 
stances which tend to favour the reproduction and growth of 
the tree; when the soil is good and plentiful, and the declivity 
is gentle. A moderately good specimen of this kind of forest 
on the small scale exists at Kajidr, within a few miles of 
Dalhousie. It ought to be well known to visitors there, for 
a better place for pic-nics is rarely seen in the Himalaya. 
Annandale at Simla, for instance, cannot compare with it. 
Let our readers imagine a flat wide cup, as it were, hollowed 
out on the upper part of a great ridge, in the centre a small 
lake, encircled with a broad margin of fine turf, a picturesque 
wooden temple at one end, and the whole enclosed in an amphi- 
theatre of grand old deodar. A fine wooded hill rises from the 
same ridge 2,000 feet higher to the south, and the pine-clad 
Deinkund, 2,000 feet higher still, is seen three or four miles 
off to the south-west. There may be men who cannot make 
an enjoyable day in such a place, with good weather, pleasant 
company, and a fair amount of comestibles and cheroots, but 
if there are, we pity them. 

We may here notice shortly a few of the monster deodars 
that have been observed, with some observations on the general 
size of the trees, premising that Drs. Brandis and Stewart 
measured at 6 feet from the ground, except when otherwise 
noted, while measurements by other observers have been made 
at various heights. On the Sutlej, the size of the trees varies 
very much. Thus, the trees felled in 1864 in one of the fine 
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forests (Nach4r) on the lower part of the river, gave an average 
of six logs of sleeper-length,—the largest tree felled being 20 feet 
in cirth and 200 in height. The trees higher up again on 
the Baspa, a large tributary, only averaged about two or three 
logs. Hoffmeister appears to have measured no trees, but stated 
in his loose way that individual trees were seen of 40 feet in girth 
but this is over the mark. One of the largest deodar on record 
is that at Sungri, close to the main road up the valley, which 
has been measured by at least three observers, Madden, Thomson, 
and Cleghorn, the two latter making it 354 feet in girth, the 
first 364% at 5 or 6 feet from the ground. This remarkable tree, 
which is well worthy of the place it holds in one of Bourne’s 
fine photographs, divided (before part of it fell from old age) 
into eleven trunks at some distance from the ground. Only two 
other very large trees are recorded on the Sutlej proper, one of 
36 feet in girth by Madden at the tank below Chini, and another 
of 34 feet 4 inches at Purbui close by the remains of two other 
giants, measured by Dr. Brandis, and estimated by him at 900 
years old. 

Most of the very large deodar in the Sutlej basin are 
recorded on or near its largest tributary, the Baspa. Here, 
at Kunai, Dr. Brandis, out of five giant trees standing round 
a temple, measured four, and found them respectively 24 feet 9 
inches, 24 feet 4 inches, 23 feet 2 inches, and 17 feet 9 inches in 
girth at 6 feet high. At Buran, P. Gerard measured one of 34 
feet girth at 44 feet from the ground, and A. Gerard, at Shoung, 
measured one of 30 and another of 33 feet girth. A tree at 
Chanso was found by Erskine to be 30 feet, and is supposed by 
Madden to be the same as that estimated by Inglis some years 
before at 36 feet 8 inches. Madden mentions a tree at Sildes, 
near Looloot, on the western side of the Changshed range as 
36 feet in girth at 4 feet from the ground. Almost the only 
very large tree, east of the Sutle) basin of which we can find the 
measurement, is one mentioned by Moorcroft, under Naf in 
Kumaon, of 180 feet in height with a girth of 27 feet at 4 
feet from the ground. 

On the Bids the deodar is not an abundant tree, and it 
does not appear commonly to reach a very large size in any 
forest. A tree 140 feet high and of 15 feet 6 inches in 
rrith at 6 feet, is recorded ” by Dr. Stewart, and another 
of 13 feet in girth at the same height, both in the Boni forest 
on the Parbatti tributary. Major Longden gives, in a corner of 
a forest map of the Bids, a sketch of part of the trunk of a 
monster tree at Solang, which is miles away from deodar and 
considerably above the present upper level of its growth on 
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that river. He found this tree to be 35 feet in girth at 4 feet 
from the ground in 1853, and when measured by Dr. Stewart 
at 6 feet in 1864, its girth was 36 feet one inch. 

The deodar has been abundant on the Ravi, where there are 
or have been many of large size. Dr. Stewart mentions (of 
trees or stumps) fourteen between 15 and 20 feet girth, with six 
between 20 and 30, and two above 30 feet as seen by himself. 
The two last were a standing tree at Kuarsi of 36 feet 4 inches 
at 6 feet from the ground, and 44 feet 2 inches at the ground, 
and a fallen one at Chaun (with a native distiller living in its 
hollow!) of 31 feet 6 inches girth. In 1864, a tree on the 
Boodil had a timber length of 197 feet, and gave 14 sleeper 
logs. But this number of logs was exceeded by a tree (with 
five trunks however) on the Tuna which yielded 29 logs. A 
log of very large dimensions, viz. 44 feet long and 25 in girth, 
is spoken of as lying in a tributary of the Ravi, but its exis- 
tence and size do not appear to be certified by any European 
officer’s inspection. 

The number of very large trees recorded on the Chenab is 
but small, considering the immense quantity of deodar there 
is or has been on that river. Dr. Stewart mentions that he 
saw only eleven (trees or stumps) between 15 and 20 feet in 
girth, with only three above 20 feet. Of these, one at Kagal was 
25 feet 6 inches, and another is well-known as adorning the mag- 
nificent Chaugén at Kishtwar. He found it in October, 1865, 
to be 28 feet 8 inches at the ground, 24 feet 6 inches at 4 feet 
higher, and 23 feet 84 inches at 6 feet. In February, 1839, 
this tree was found by Vigne to be 23 feet girth at 4 feet from 
the ground. The comparative paucity of monster trees on this 
river, Dr. Stewart is inclined to attribute more to the fact 
that the country on the upper Chenab is very sparsely peopled 
and with but few villages and temples, near which only these 
giant deodar are for the most part found. That the general 
size of the deodar on this river has been great is shown by the 
circumstance, that 12,500 trees, felled in 1862, averaged 7 feet 
9 inches in girth at felling height, as many as 336 of these 
being more than 12 feet in girth, with seventeen of more than 
20, of which three were of 264 and one of 30 feet. 

The largest single log on record was one on the Chenab, 82 
feet long which contained 360 cubic feet of timber. Strange to 
say, it accomplished the distance from the forest to the catching 
depot near the débouchement in a single season, which is not at all 
common. But when it got there, it proved somewhat like the 
elephant the king presented to the fakir, for having lodged in a 
hollow, it cost 100 rupees to get it out again into the water-way. 

J 
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Considering the length of time during which deodar opera- 
tions have been in progress in some parts of the Himalaya, 
it seems wonderful how few direct observations upon the rate 
of growth of the tree are recorded in these voluminous reports. 
We are only told of two instances. A deodar seedling of a 
foot and a half high and probably about a year old, had 
a knot tied on its slender top in 1845, and in 1865 was found 
to be 12 feet high (5 feet shorter than neighbouring trees of 
similar age), with a girth of 11 inchesat 2 feet from the 
ground. In the other case, some deodar which are understood 
to have grown from seed sown by Major Longden in 1853, 
having been silted up in 1865, sections of two of them were 
made and showed 12 and 14 rings of annual growth. 

This brings us to consider the value of these annual rings 
in determining the age of a deodar, as upon this depends the 
worth of most of the observations, on which, in the absence 
of direct evidence, is built our present belief as to the number 
of years taken by this tree to reach a certain size. Drs. Brandis 
and Stewart appear to believe thoroughly in the value of 
observing these rings. And although “ practical men” doubt 
their worth as indicators of age, it appears to us that there is 
a considerable body of evidence in favour of the former view, 
while there is no very weighty argument and no direct proof 
against it. As at the same time no otler test of the age of 
the deodar has been proposed, we may, until direct observation 
has settled the point, place some confidence in the rings. 

1t does not seem to be always easy to count these correctly, 
especially if the section be very resinous or very old, nor would 
it do to strike the average for the rate of growth on a certain 
river from enumerating the rings in a few trees. But the two 
officers named above, have, on several of the rivers, counted 
these rings in hundreds of trees, chosen in many localities over 
ereat areas and under very varying conditions as to aspect, 
soil, elevation above the sea, &ec., so as to be able to strike 
what are in all probability fair averages. It may be observed 
that, as one would naturally expect, the rings near the periphery 
are generally thinner than those towards the centre, but even 
in this respect exceptional cases are not unfrequent. The ad 
interim conclusions come to as to the average time required 
by the deodar on some of the Himalayan rivers to reach the 

2nd class and Ist class sizes, 7. e. 44 feet and 6 feet in girth, 
are as follows: On the Chenab 81 years and 113 years, “from 
128 trees examined ; on the Ravi 29 years and 84 years from 
121 trees; on the Bids 51 years and 72 years from 60 trees; 
and on the Sutlej 90 years and 125 years from 122 (?) trees. 
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For certain reasons given, the Bids figures are probably a little 
under, and those for the Sutlej rather over, the true averages. 
The largest numbers of rings actually counted in single trees 
are, in a tree on the Chenab, 364; in one on the Ravi, 575; in 
one on the Bids, 335; and iu one on the Sutlej, 550 rings. 
The Purbui tree on the last-named river (as mentioned above) 
was estimated by Dr. Brandis at 900 years of age from the 
rings on a portion of its section. 

But in so far as the evidence from these rings is of value, 
still further information has been derived from classifying the 
trees in which they were counted according to the condi- 
tions of growth as to soil, aspect, &e. On these points Dr. 
Stewart has, as already hinted, arrived at some interesting 
conclusions which are, for the most part, in accordance with 
deductions previously drawn from general principles. Thus it 
has been found that, judging from tle annual rings, a tree 
requires 15 per cent. longer time to reach Ist class size on 
the sunny than on the shady side, on both the Chenab and 
Ravi. On the Chenab 50 per cent. longer is required to 
reach lst class size over than under 7,000 feet above the sea, 
and on the Ravi 46 per cent longer over than under 6,500 
feet. On the Chenab 15 per cent. longer is needed to reach Ist 
class size on a slope above than on one below 15°; and on the 
Ravi, 60 per cent. additional is required in forests on the 
higher slope. In the less arid region of the Chenab (i. e. 
nearer the plains), the tree takes 23 per cent. longer to reach 
Ist class size, and in the moister tract of the Ravi, 51 per 
cent. longer than in the drier parts of the basins of the rivers 
respectively. Again, where trees grew sparsely on the Chenab, 
the Ist class size was found to take 67 per cent. longer than 
in close forests, while on the Ravi the difference was 51 per 
cent. But in this case there is more of coincidence than 
sequence, as the conditions of the trees in close forests are 
generally very favorable in several ways, irrespective of mere 
closeness. 

It will at once be evident from the nature of the case, that 
these figures are not intended even to indicate the degrees of 
difference, but only to show that some attempt has been made 
to work out the conclusions drawn as to the rate of growth of 
deodar statistically, as well as by reasoning from other data. 
- With respect to the sapwood of deodar, it has been found on 
both the Chenab and Ravi that it is not only thicker, but 
has a larger number of rings in larger and older than in 
smaller and younger trees. But no difference has been found in 
the thickness or in the number of rings of the sapwood, either 
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according to the aspect facing which the tree grew, or on 
different aspects of the same tree. 

In default of regular surveys of the forests and enumeration 
of the trees, which would require much more time, labour, and 
expense than can yet be dedicated to this purpose, two methods 
of what is called “ Forest Valuation Survey ” have been applied 
to determine approximately the number of deodar trees in 
the forests on the Punjab rivers. One of these methods, by 
measuring squares, counting the trees in them, and estimat- 
ing for the whole area of the forest, is but little adapted 
for mountainous regions, and has only been tried in a few in- 
stances. The other method, called linear survey, consists in 
measuring along a line, counting the number of trees of various 
sizes to an estimated distance on either side, and estimating for 
the total area of the forest. 

Although the latter method requires some training of the eye 
in order to get at tolerably correct results, it is the best adapted 
for rough hill-sides. Thus it has been largely put in practice in 
the Punjab deodar forests. The results of the surveys there 
made are as follows :— 
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It has also been found that when the slope and the lights are 
favourable, a fair approximation may, with certain precautions, be 
made to the number of trees in a forest by counting from the 
opposite side of a narrow valley. The estimates to be given 
by and bye of the number of deodar now left on each of these 
rivers, have, for the most part, been arrived at by one or 
other of the above methods. 

A certain interest attaches to the length of river upon which 
the deodar flourishes. The following are the results which 
have been attained in calculating with reference to the main 
stream and branches of each of the four rivers. Those parts 
are excluded where the tree only grows in inconsiderable and 
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widely scattered patches. On the Sutlej, main river 40 miles, 
branches 25; on the Bids, 18 miles, and branches 12; on the 
Ravi, 68 miles, and branches 86; and on the Chenab (inclu- 
ding the Kashmir territories) 115 miles, with 131 miles of 
branches. This gives a total of nearly 500 miles in length of 
tolerably continuous deodar-bearing tracts in the basins of 
the four rivers. The data for the Jhelum are insufficient to 
enable us to include it. 

There seems to be very considerable variation with respect to 
the highest and lowest levels at which deodar is found in any 
quantity, as well as of the height of the bed of the stream at 
these points on the various rivers. The extremes seem to be 
these ;—On the Ravi the tree grows lowest of all, viz., at 5,000 
feet, where the river bed is 2,000, and on the Sutlej the lower 
level of forest is given at 7,000 feet, where the river bed is 5,000. 
At the upper limit of growth of the deodar on the Sutlej, the 
lower edge of the forest is 8,000 feet, the river bed being 7,60, 
while the tree on this river is occasionally found in considerable 
quantity up to 10,000 feet above the sea. As to this upper 
limit of growth the Ravi is at the other extreme, the lower edge 
of the uppermost forests there being close to the bed of the 
river at 8,500, while deodar is rarely seen in any quantity above 
9,000 feet. It is noted generally that on the lower part of the 
deodar-bearing portions of these rivers, the tree is most frequently 
found within the glens of small tributaries, whereas towards 
its upper limit it is most common on steep or precipitous ridges 
overhanging the main river or its larger affluents. 

We will not here enter into any lengthy details as to the pro- 
perties of the timber of the deodar, but may state generally that 
for a combination of good qualities, viz., ‘strength, ease of 
working, and durability, it is probably the most valuable timber 
furnished by any coniferous tree. It varies very much in colour 
and appearance being sometimes almost black with oil, which 
is believed to render it more than usually lasting. The oil itself 
is, in some parts of the hills, extracted from chips of the wood 
by destructive distillation, and is applied to various purposes. 
It is not yet clear under what conditions of growth this oily 
timber is most apt to be produced. On the other hand, it seems 
tolerably certain that on open exposed rocky ridges the tree is, 
as a rule, more apt to produce a resinous timber which is 
considered less durable. The term “imperishable deodar” 
was originally applied to the wood of this tree by Moorcroft, 
chiefly from his observation of it in the Kashmir bridges, where, 
however, there is no great strain upon it. And although the 
phrase is somewhat hyperbolical, yet the timber is exceedingly 
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durable under ordinary circumstances. Even when exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of the weather in bridges, buildings, or 
rivers, it will keep sound for many years. And in these reports 
instances are given where logs remained buried, or lay in a 
damp forest for a very long time without detriment to any 
but the sapwood. In general also the latter alone suffers 
from white ants, a circumstance which renders the deodar very 
valuable for railway-sleepers. Curiously enough the deodar, 
which was first introduced into England 30 or 40 years ago, 
seems to grow much more rapidly there than in its native 
mountains, and to produce a vastly inferior wood. 

Hitherto the timber of the deodar has generally been 
water-seasoned, and it has been assumed that this is the best 
possible method of seasoning. But it appears by no means 
certain that its being generally followed does not simply result 
from the fact that it is usually most convenient to launch the 
logs within a short period after the tree has been felled. To us 
it seems not very creditable to the European officers who have 
had such ample opportunities of settling this very important 
point, that it should not have been demonstrated long ago whether 
deodar timber is most effectually seasoned dry or in water. 

Nor does the usual process of seeding in this tree appear to 
be so well understood as it might be. But it is believed that 
the young cones begin to be formed in spring, and only ripen in 
the autumn of the year following, so that two seasons are 
requred for the full development of each cone. It is supposed 
that on each seed-bearing tree there are generally cones in their 
first and second years. But after each few years, at uncertain 
intervals, there is a very bad crop of seed. For example, last 
season (1866) the failure was so complete that it was difficult to 
supply the small demand for seed to be sent abroad. Normally the 
cone does not fall whole, as in the case of some conifers, but each 
scale with its seeds drops off separately. The seed rots easily and 
is said to be greedily devoured by certain birds. Of the com- 
paratively small number which escape these and other perils 
and germinate, many are killed by frost, dried up by the 
sun, or scorched by forest fires. Of the remaining plants, the 
greater proportion are browsed down by various animals, espe- 
cially goats. The pasturing of large flocks appears to consti- 
tute one of the chief obstacles to the natural reproduction of 
deodar, and in forests near which there is much population with 
many grazing animals, young deodar are but sparsely scattered 
over a large area. 

Having said thus much of our cedar, we may well add a 
word or two regarding that of Lebanon. There seems no 
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sound reason to doubt that the tree, of which only a few 
scattered specimens are now found, is really the same as that 
which 2,800 years ago is said to have given employment to 40,000 
fellers in providing timber for Solomon’s temple, and which is so 
frequently alluded to in the Old Testament as a type of size, 
luxuriance, and beauty, the “glory of Lebanon” of Isaiah. 
For a very long time within the modern period only one clump 
of these’ trees was known, notes of which appear to have 
been taken by nearly 20 observers, from 1550 when Peter 
Bellon found the large trees to be 28 in number down to 1820, 
when they are said to have numbered only seven or eight, 
and 1860 when they were stated by Dr. Hooker to be about 
400 in number, 17 being over 12 feet in girth, and ad// the 
remainder between that and 18 inches. Some years ago a 
second and much larger clump was discovered to the north of 
Lebanon, and within the last few weeks a third of considerable 
extent has been discovered. The trees in this last had just 
been sold to a Sheikh, who had destroyed many in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to make resin from them. 

From drawings and the accounts of the Abbé Binos (1778) 
and others, it is evident that many of the older trees, in 
the original clump at least, branch low on the trunk, which 
again frequently becomes divided mto several stems above, 
so that these trees would probably not be much valued by 
our Himalayan timber-merchants. Maundrell, in 1699, men- 
tions that one of the largest was 364 feet in girth, and that 
the “‘spread of its boughs” was 111 feet; the Maronite Sionita 
states that five men could hardly fathom one, which would 
make the girth nearly 30 feet. Binos gives the girth at about 
39 feet, and Billardiére (1789) estimates it at about 26 feet. 
From Dr. Hooker’s observations it would appear that the rate 
of growth on Lebanon is very much slower than in the 
Himalaya. 

Throughout the reports before us, especially those of Dr. 
Cleghorn, there is scattered much information regarding the 
general vegetation in the deodar region of the Punjab Himalaya, 
and particularly as to the more notable trees which occur there. 
Many of these are of European genera, such as walnut, birch, elm, 
ash, maple, &c., but the timber of only the ash and walnut have 
hitherto been found to be of much value for practical purposes. 
We may, therefore, pass over the whole of these as being of more 
botanical and general interest than of economical value, and after 
so much of preface come to the more immediate subject of our 
remarks, commencing with a short sketch of past forest opera- 
tions on each of the Punj: ib rivers, 
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To begin then with the Sutlej, the eastern boundary of the 
Punjab in what a naturalist would call its “limited sense. ” 
Its intramontane course is divided by General Cunningham 
into two portions, the upper of which, comprising 280 miles 
from its source in distant Tibet to its junction with the 
Spiti river, does not interest us. The second portion of 180 
miles, with a fall of 39 feet per mile, extends, mostly within 
the territories of the Rajah of Bissahir, from the mouth of 
the Spiti river to Belaspore in the low outer hills. On the 
upper part of this portion, as well as on a large affluent, the 
Baspa, lies most of the deodar in the Sutlej basin, which is of 
much importance in an econonical point of view. The lower 
part of this portion of the Sutlej passes through and among the 
territories of various petty Rajahs. 

Much of the deodar now left on this river grows in small side- 
elens where it is not very easily available, and the forests on 
the main river are, as arule, on rather steep slopes. But the 
Sutlej carries a large body of water (a minimum of 5,500 cubic 
feet a second at its débouchement), and has on the whole a clear 
channel, well adapted for floating timber. Under these cireum- 
stances it is not very evident why felling of deodar on the large 
scale should only have commenced about 8 or 9 years ago, 
although various experiments in felling and launching from 
the Upper Sutlej forests had been made by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Simla and native traders several years before. 

When felling fairly commenced, however, no time was lost, 
and we find that 20,000 trees are recorded as having been felled 
in the five years, 1859—1]863, so that, as the records are not 
complete, we may safely assume that not less than 50,000 trees 
had been cut in these forests up to 1864, when the lease to the 
British Government first came into operation. Even the trees, 
as liberally estimated by Dr. Brandis at 58,000 of first class size 
now remaining (and available without great difficulty), would at 
that rate have been all felled in other 20 years. Nor was the 
mere exhaustion of the forests the only evil to be feared. Fora 
considerable proportion of the forests examined by the inspect- 
ing officers had been felled so recklessly, and cleared so thorough- 
ly by the native timber-merchants, that there is no chance of 
their reproduction by natural means within a conceivable period. 

Dr. Brandis sketched a plan upon which 3,000 trees a year 
would be felled for each of 16 years from those forests which can 
be easily worked, while for the remainder of the 35 years, 
during which it is estimated that a second-class tree becomes 
a first-class on this river, the necessary fellings, probably ona 
reduced scale, would be effected in the more difficult forests. 
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But circumstances have occurred to alter this programme, for 
it has been found that the proper supervision of such large 
fellings cannot, along with other necessary work, be under- 
taken by a single officer. Besides this, the resources of these 
forests for Government purposes are being curtailed, and the 
operations of the forest officer hampered, by the fact that 
the Government of India, for certain reasons, granted the right 
to remove 8,000 trees to a private individual, who parted with 
his permit to Messrs. Brassey Wythes and Henfrey, contractors 
for the Delhi Railway. 

The chief difficulties in working this forest Division are 
these:—1. The existence of several principalities and equally 
numerous claims to waif on the lower portion of the river, 
coupled with the omission in the lease of any proviso, 
that the British Govenment should have the Bissahir waif 
and windfall on certain fixed terms;—2. The Poari forests 
with certain smaller ones in Sukit territory, on the lower part of 
the river, are as yet beyond control of the Forest Department ; 
—3. The very high rates for labour, and the chronic existence of 
a quasi-famine in the Sutlej valley; and —4. Besides the pre- 
sence of much timber belonging to native traders still in the 
river, the existence of the large permit above alluded to. No 
doubt such a permit is infinitely more manageable when in the 
hands of Europeans than if held by Orientals. But it is still objec- 
tionable, not only because it by so much lessens the stock in hand, 
but because it is hardly in the nature of things, that without 
strict supervision any private trader will pay so much heed to 
leaving a sufficient number of trees standing as ought to be paid. 
And such supervision prevents a proportionate amount of atten- 
tion being given to other duties. On the whole, as things are, 
it is doubtful if the Sutlej] is now likely to furnish to com- 
merce for Government, on the average of a series of years, more 
than 1,500 deodar trees annually, yielding 75,000 cubic feet of 
timber in depét. 

Considerable interest attaches to the Bids as a source of 
timber-supply from the circumstance, that it is one of the only two 
deodar-bearing streams within British territory in the Punjab. 
Its forests are, however, far from extensive, and they need not 
detain uslong. This, which is the smallest but one of the Punjab 
rivers, has an intramontane course of 250 miles in length, on the 
upper part of which, and on a large tributary, the Parbatti, the 
chief forests are situated. This portion of the river has a fall of 
about 40 feet, the lower portion having a slope of about 10 feet 
per mile. The minimum discharge of water at the débouche- 
ment is about 3,000 cubic feet. Besides the defective floating 
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powers on account of the small volume of the stream, many 
parts of its bed, both in Kulu, the loveliest of Himalayan 
valleys through which it at first winds, and among the low 
Siwaliks through which it afterwards pursues its devious way 
to the plains, are embarrassed by shallows and islands on which 
timber is exceedingly apt to strand or get entangled. 

During the supremacy of the Sikhs, one of their Sirdars, 
Lena Singh, is said to have felled some deodar for export, and 
a story is told of his experience, which illustrates the difficulties 
of floating in this river and something else. A considerable 
number of trees had been felled, logged, and launched in a certain 
year, but for a long time no flood came to carry down the 
timber. After waiting for three or four seasons, the Sirdar 
bethought him of the aid of the Brahmins. So he fed them 
and feed them largely, and they went through invocations 
and muntras to a proportionate extent, and, as they doubtless 
put it, with proportionate effect. For, as luck would have it, a 
heavy flood came soon after, and swept the whole of the 
stranded logs down to the plains. 

So great are the difficulties of realizing timber felled on 
this river, that there appear to have been only two or 
three attempts at felling on the large scale since the time of 
the Singi, as the Sikhs are generally called by the Kulu men 
from Sing, their favourite and distinctive cognomen. Most 
of these attempts were made by the Wazeer Goshaon of 
Mundee, and by Mr. Aratoon, an Armenian trader, who were 
for some time the chief deodar exploiteurs in the province. Thus 
of the few good forests on this river, some had remained 
untouched for export when the Forest Department commenced 
operations. But others again, having been left to the tender 
mercies of the inhabitants, “had been terribly mangled. Through 
the mistaken benevolence, 7 insouciance, or ignorance of the officer 
under whose charge the original settlement of Kangra was 
effected, it was then laid down that, though forest trees belong 
to Government, the whole of the /and and its rights pertain to 
the villagers. This sage regulation, as may easily be conceived, 
is not likely to further any efforts at conservancy of trees, and 
if it is allowed to remain undisturbed it will effectually bar 
any effectual progress in this direction. 

It is conjectured that within the Bids basin in the historical 
period not more than 5,000 deodar trees have been felled for 
export, and the number of trees of 6 feet girth, still remaining in 
1864, was estimated at twice that number as a mazimum. From 
the position of the forests, and other causes it does not appear 
likely that more than one-half or at most two-thirds of that 
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number can become available for export; even if the majority 
of the trees are converted into sleepers on the spot. Deodar 
operations here may well be supplemented by felling some 
of the inferior kinds of the pine-tribe. Most of the available 
cheel appears to have been felled many years ago, but there 
are still some forests of the lofty pine (Pinus excelsa) in 
accessible situations. The paucity of available deodar, however, 
and the exceedingly unfavourable character of the river for 
floating, are the chief difficulties in the way of working this 
river profitably. 

On the Bids there is not much trouble from waif and such 
like claims of native states, the only one which has a con- 
siderable frontage on the river being Mundee. That its inha- 
bitants, however, are not indisposed to take advantage of 
their position, the following little fact may show. In 1863, 
between six and seven hundred logs of deodar were launched 
in the Upper Bids by the civil officer of the district. The 
clever rogues in immediate charge suggested that it would 
be well to put the timber into the river wnmarked, as 
then the want of a mark would indicate at once that the 
timber was the “ Sirkar’s”! So no doubt it did, for this 
representation being acted on, the natural consequence was 
that not a single log ever came into the hands of Govern- 
ment in the plains. 

In favour of the Bids again as a permanent, though certainly 
not a continuously prolific source of deodar, are the facts that 
a fair proportion of its forests grow in situations whence timber 
can be easily launched, and a certain number of them on nearly 
level ground, where circumstances tend to promote the rapid 
growth of the tree, while the rate of growth generally in its basin 
is, as noted above, quicker than on any of the other rivers. 
The fact that the Bids deodar is situated within our own territory 
ought to be in their favour, but we doubt if at present it is so. 
For as the case stands just now, the Forest Department have 
practically more power over the forests we have leased from 
native states, than over those within the British red line. The 
experience of a year or two will determine whether it is better 
to effect considerable fellings on this river within a short time 
and then give the deodar a long rest, or fell very sparingly but 
more continuously. At present the latter would appear to be 
the preferable policy to pursue. 

The Ravi which has 130 miles of an intramontane course, 
almost entirely through the hill-state of Chumba, is the smallest 
of the Punjab great rivers, having a minimum discharge of 
only 2,700 cubic feet of water. The fall per mile of that lower 
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rtion of it within the-hills, which is most important in connec- 
tion with the floating of timber, is estimated at 57 feet’ per mile. 
And upon the whole, the bed of the main river (except near its 
issue in the plains) is better adapted for the conveyance of timber, 
and the floods are more effective than those of the Bids. But 
unfortunately a large proportion of the Ravi deodar forests lie 
upon small shallow and rocky tributaries. From these, unless in 
the case of exceptionally large floods which only happen after 
intervals of some years, the logs can only be got out with the aid 
of manual labour, when in certain places they stick fast some- 
times to the number of several hundreds piled over each other in 
hideous and apparently inextricable confusion. 

Partly, no doubt, from these circumstances it resulted that 
felling was not pushed so vigorously as on the Chenab to the 
west. But the fact of labour being tolerably abundant, and 
the out-turn of timber in the plains being easily supervised led 
to operations being commenced early here. Accordingly, we 
find that felling has been tolerably continuous on the Ravi 
from so long ago as 1839 or 1840. In 1851, was established 
near its débouchement the “ Shahpore Timber Agency,” for 
obtaining decdar from the agents of the Rajah of Chumba 
at certain fixed rates to supply the Government works in the 
plains. This arrangement having failed to fulfil its purpose, 
was put a stop to in 1854, and for several years longer 
native traders alone felled on this river. But the supply 
obtained through them was intermittent and unsatisfactory, 
and, in 1861, a Government officer commenced felling on the 
Ravi. In 1864, a lease of the Chenab and Ravi forests 
was obtained from the Rajah of Chumba, which put the forest 
operations on both rivers on a more satisfactory footing. 

During the five years, 1861—5, upwards of 16,000 trees are 
recorded as having been felled for Government on the Ravi. 
The operations have, on the whole, been well supervised, so 
that there has not been such total clearing of hill-sides as 
in certain other cases. The river is, however, not a good one 
for floating, so much so that in certain seasons not a log reaches 
the plains within the season of felling. Government operations 
have been hampered also by the presence in the forests and river 
of much timber belonging to private contractors, as well as by 
boundary and waif difficulties with the Jummoo authorities 
near the débouchement. For these reasons chiefly, the working 
of the forests by Government has not been so successful as 
might have been expected, and at the present time the stock of 
deodar still standing is probably nearer exhaustion than on 
any of the other rivers. 
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The Chenab, one of the largest of the rivers of the Punjab, 
rises in the British province of 'Lahoul, flows through part of the 
Chumba and Jummoo territories, and again comes within the 
British boundary in the plains after an intramontane course 
of 380 miles. Having so longa course and draining as it 
does a very large basin, this river has very effective and con- 
tinuous floods. One of the largest Chenab floods on record 
occurred in April, 1865, in consequence of land-slips from both 
sides having completely dammed up the river for a month pre- 
viously in the lower part of Lahoul. When the dam at last 
broke, the discharge of water was so enormous that a bridge at 
Kilar, 50 miles below, and 123 feet above the river’s ordinary 
level, was carried away. Thirty miles still further down at 
Gulabgurh the water is stated to have reached a height nearly 
as great. 

The minimum discharge of the Chenab is 4,550, and its 
maximum 54,000 cubic feet, and the flood is generally very regular 
and steady during the season of the melting of the snow. 
This is more favourable for floating operations than even larger 
floods occurring suddenly and of short duration. Its bed is, on 
the whole, very favourable for floating also, with an average fall 
on the portion with which we are most concerned of about 
30 feet per mile. The deodar-bearing tracts extend for. more 
than 100 miles along the main river, as well as on several tribu- 
taries, but we have chiefly to do with the upper 50 miles of the 
former within Chumba territory in Pangi, which is included in 
the forest-lease obtained from the Rajah. 

Soon after annexation, it seems to have become known that 
this river was able to supply deodar largely, and so early as 
1850, Mr. E. A. Prinsep (now Settlement Commissioner) then 
a young assistant, was sent up to Padar to arrange for an in- 
creased quantity of timber being sent down by the Maharajah’s 
agents. Within two or three years after this, the Armenian 
merchant, Aratoon, made an arrangement with the Rajah of 
Chumba, and commenced felling on the upper, or Pangi portion 
of the river. In 1854, Government also began operations 
there, which have since been continued annually except during 
the mutiny year and that following. Sultan, a great Punjab 
contractor, also felled largely in some of the later years, but 
the initiation of the lease arrangements, in 1864, put a stop 
to all private felling. 

The deodar forests on the Pangi portion of the Chenab are 
of great extent, and have contained a very large quantity of 
timber, situated on ground whence, for the most part, launching 
into the main river could be accomplished without great 
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diffieulty. The consequence of this and of the good floating 
character of the river, as well as of the fact that several interests 
were operating at the same time, has been that the fellings 
here were for years out of ail proportion to the resources of 
the forests. Between Government and private traders no 
fewer than 23,000 deodar trees are said to have been felled in 
one year (1863). We write “said” advisedly, for under the 
circumstances anything like decent supervision was physically 
impossible, and it is more than probable that many of the trees 
paid for as felled, logged, and launched, never had an existence 
except in the accounts. But we can hardly estimate what mar- 
gin should be left under this head, and need only state generally 
that in Pangi up to the end of 1855, no fewer than 82,000 
trees are recorded to have been felled. 

Dr. Stewart’s report on this river, based on an examination 
made in 1865, goes to show that so far as our present 
knowledge of the rate of growth, &c., extends, instead of upwards 
of 6,000 trees a year being felled, about a third of that number 
would probably have been the most that the Pangi forests, as they 
originally were, could have stood permanently and continuously. 
As things now are, with only ten or fifteen thousand trees left fit 
for felling, and many of these, as may be supposed, on the most 
difficult sites for cutting and launching, the number of trees 
felled ought to be reduced to the very lowest number compatible 
with supplying the public wants. With the Public Works 
Department crying out for timber, and the timber-dealing 
middlemen crying out about prices, it will require some moral 
courage to adhere to this line, so long as even a thousand 
trees remain standing, but we trust the Punjab Government 
will not prove wanting. 

In passing westward with our sketch of the deodar-bearing 
rivers of the Punjab, we will omit the portion of the Chenab 
and its tributaries, which lie within the territories of the 
Maharajah of Jummoo. A problematical estimate of the trees 
available on them will, however, be inserted in the general 
summary of the deodar still remaining. We must deal in 
like manner with the deodar-bearing portion of the Jhelum 
river (between Baramula and Uri), as well as with the Kishen- 
gunga, the largest tributary of that river, both lying within 
the Maharajah’s territory also. Our information as to the whole 
of these is at present much too scanty to permit of our treating 
them otherwise. 

To the west of the Kishengunga the Jhelum is joined by a 
considerable affluent, the Kunhdr or Nainsookh, which rises in 
and flows through the British valley of Khagd4n. On this stream 
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there appears to be a considerable quantity of deodar, and so early 
as 1852 proposals were made to get timber thence for the Public 
Works Department. These were, however, over-ruled on the re- 
presentation of the Deputy Commissioner that our hold on the 
valley was but slight, and that the Pathan Syeds, the chief men 
there, would probably be irritated by any attempt on our part to 
fell within their bounds. In 1855-6, however, the demand for 
timber having become greater, a number of trees were felled, 
under the orders of a new Deputy Commissioner, but the results 
were “ not satisfactory.” In 1860, under a third Deputy Com- 
missioner a thousand trees were felled, but some of the details 
would appear not to have been perfect, and only partial success 
resulted. 

In the meantime, in 1856-7, some attention began to be 
directed to the forests generally of Huzara (in which district 
Khagén is situated), rules were made and an establishment 
sanctioned. After some years’ working of these, a Deputy Com- 
missioner stated his opinion that expenditure had been thrown 
away in attempting to guard wide-spread, scattered, and inacces- 
sible tracts. In 1863, the Commissioner declared that it was 
essential even in Khagdn to guard against the ravages of the 
inhabitants, and the numerous herdsmen who annually visit the 
valley. And later still, the Executive Engineer, who knew the 
district well, asscrted that there was no check whatever in the 
the way of conservancy in these forests. 

In 1863-4, a fresh effort was made in felling on the Nain- 
sookh, but this time an officer was detained to manage 
operations under the Executive Engineer. He was allowed to 
fell 800 trees on his own account, and also felled 800 for 
Government. Upon the latter, with a similar number in 1864-5, 
there was realized a net profit of Rs. 13,000, exclusive of the cost 
of European supervision. Since then there has been no felling 
in Khégaén on Government account. But it has been found 
that the river, though having certain disadvantages, was much 
better adapted for floating than was at one time supposed, the 
average size of logs received in depdt being, in fact, considerably 
greater than the average on any of the other rivers. It was 
also seen that, contrary to the forebodings of the “ political,” 
who, in 1852, wanted to keep the district a “close borough, ” 
the Syeds had a true Pathan relish for the pickings that came 
their way from the thousands of rupees that were spent in the 
valley in connection with these forest-operations. Accordingly, 
they would only be too glad that they should be continued. 
And as the demand for timber Still continues, and will be much 
heavier when the Peshawur Railway comes to be constructed, its 
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sanction is only a question of time; Government has at last 
decided that this source of deodar should not remain unutilized, 
and we believe an officer is to be appointed to the Jhelum Divi- 
sion of Forests in connection with the Forest Department. 

In the present very imperfect state of our knowledge as 
to the number of deodar trees of felling size remaining on 
the various rivers whose circumstances we have attempted 
to sketch, it requires some courage to assume any definite 
figure as representing the aggregate still left on the whole 
of these rivers. But some sort of valuation is absolutely 
necessary, in order to form anything like a proper estimate 
of the present position of forest matters in the Punjab, and 
we must attempt it. For the Sutlej} experience has already 
shown that the estimate given in Dr. Brandis’ report is con- 
siderably over the mark, and the actual number of trees 
in forests whence they can easily be removed (after deducting 
those to be felled by Brassey and Co.) is probably not more 
than 21,000. To these must be added the trees in forests 
on small tributaries, &c., to launch which, in log or converted, 
considerable expense and trouble will have to be incurred. 
These last do not, in all probability, amount to more than 
20,000, which give an aggregate of 41,000 trees on the 
Sutlej. 

On the Bids we cannot reckon on more than 6,000 trees, 
with 5,000 on the Ravi, and 8,000 on the Chenab actually 
available without destroying still more forests. Any number 
given for the Kunhar tributary of the Jhelum must be a guess 
rather than an estimate, but taking into account the limited 
deodar-bearing area, and reasoning by analogy from what we 
know of the other rivers, one can hardly put it down at more 
than 10,000 trees. This would give a total for all forests which 
are, or are likely to be, in the hands of the Forest Department, 
of about 70,000 trees. Assuming even a quicker average rate 
of growth than the observations as yet made warrant us in 
doing, and also assuming that a second class tree is growing up 
to replace each first class one felled, one thousand trees would 
at first sight appear to be the utmost number that could with 
safety be annually felled in all these forests. Even if we as- 
sume each tree tov give the logs of sleeper length by which the 
size of trees is generally computed on these rivers, and each 
log as containing 25 cubic feet, and calculate that four-fifths 
of the timber launched will ultimately be realized in depét, 
and it must be remembered that all of these are exceptionally 
favourable averages, the annual yield of timber in the plains 
would be only about 100,000 cubic feet. 
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In order to get a rough survey of the whole, we may now 
make a guess at the number of deodar trees still remaining in the 
Maharajah’s forests. These, for the Bhutna and Marroo-Ward- 
wun rivers (tributaries of the Chenab), may be put at 3,000 and 
15,000 trees respectively ; for the main Chenab in Padar, &c. 
15,000; for the Jhelum, 8,000; and for its tributary, the Kishen- 
gunga, 8,000; giving an aggregate of 49,000. Calculating as 
before, 700 trees a year might be felled continuously from which 
70,000 cubic feet of timber might be expected to be realized. 

As against the above estimate for Kashmir territory, it may 
be noted that, as the Maharajah generally accomplished his felling 
and launching operations ona rough and ready system through 
the agency of villagers and local labour, without organization, a 
very large proportion of the easily available trees have already 
been felled in his territories. The great majority of those left 
will, from their position or site, be more difficult to realize as 
timber, without the expenditure of much skill, labour, and money 
on the preparation of slides, conversion into sleepers on the spot, 
and aiding the logs down thesmaller streams. Indeed, it seems 
more than probable that much of the deodar, now standing 
in Kashmir territory, will never be utilized until the forests 
come under European agency likely to bring into play such 
means as we have indicated. 

But on the other hand, it must be borne in mind that for each 
first class deodar, now standing in those forests which are in 
the hands of the Forest Department, at least three first class 
trees have, in all probability, been felled within the last 20 years. 
And although a considerable number of forests have been very 
much injured, and some ruined by past operations, yet with 
the increased attention which is now being paid to conservancy, 
it may be hoped that at least one tree is growing up to 
replace each one that has been felled. And we may perhaps 
assume that in the same way 50,000 additional trees are in 
process of attaining first class size in the forests in the 
Kashmir territory, in the place of those that have been felled 
there, besides those coming up throughout the forests generally. 
If this be the case, then the 1,700 trees to which we have 
alluded is, as it were, a minimum maximum of trees within which 
the number to be felled annually need be kept. And this for 
only a certain number of years, even if the worst view of the 
case were taken and acted upon. 

Again, when the forests have once more come into fairly good 
condition, it seems probable that with proper conservancy not 
less than 6,000 or 7,000 trees a year could safely be felled 
continuously and permanently from the Sutlej to the Jhelum 
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inclusive. In the same way we may assume that, had the 
fellings been kept within these limits and even moderate conser- 
vancy measures adopted, a supply of from 600,000 to 650,000 
cubic feet of timber in the plains might have been kept up 
continuously. But instead of some 6, ,000 we have probably 
been felling not less than 15,000 trees a year without con- 
servancy, and thus running through our stock much faster than 


- 5 
the rate of reproduction would warrant, have nearly come 


to the end of it. 

Let us now see what till within the last few years was 
the general method of procedure in working the forests on 
the various rivers at present in the hands of the Punjab 
Forest Department, beginning with the system adopted by 
native traders. The first thing to be done was to get a 
parwana or chop to fell a certain number of trees from the 
Rajah in whose territories they were. At his court, probably, 
much less was known of the nature and extent of the forests, 
than by the astute traders who crowded round the potentate 
begging for the mystic document. All the arts of Eastern 
intrigue were applied to the Rajah himself or his wuzeers, with 
whom persuasion, bribery, and, it is even whispered, the brandy 
bottle were not without their weight. The practice in this 
respect was very much the same all over as on the Sutlej. 
There it is officially stated that a bag of rupees properly 
administered, would at any time procure a chop to fell an 
indefinite number of trees in indefinite forests, although the 
Rajah himself in many cases saw little or nothing of the 
colour of the seignorage-money. 

As may be supposed, forest operations in the Himalaya 
are, from their very nature, always difficult of control, even 
with European supervision, and a full regard for conservancy. 
And in the times of which we write, there was but little 
attempt at supervision of any kind. The contractor’s object 
was to make money, so he ordered his men to cut every tree 
ona hill-side that was worth felling. The object of the labourers 
again was to get the work done, so they cut down the trees 
somehow, crushing the seedlings, smashing the young saplings, 
and felling those somewhat larger to clear a road for the logs. 
In a forest originally containing a large proportion of well-grown 
trees which had thus been operated on, it would frequently be 
found that only a few half-grown deodar, and a number of 
mangled saplings and young trees were left, many of which 
would be irretrievably ruined by the forest fires of the next 
year or two. And if the gronnd were suitable for cultivation, 
the destruction of the forest would be completed by the 
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zemindar who found the ground cleared of its heavy timber 
ready to his hand. 

So much for damage to the forests, nor was that to the 
timber less considerable. No money or care was expended on 
the preparation of slides by which to remove the logs to the 
river from the forests. These latter often lay at considerable 
distances from the stream, and with very broken or precipitous 
ground between, and the damage done was in many cases 
greater than would readily be believed, unless its results had 
been seen by outsiders, and indeed confessed by the traders. 
Both Cleghorn and Brandis show the immense percentage of 
timber which, under this system, was frequently destroyed. 
Dr. Brandis describes logs of 6 feet girth split longitudinally 
in the mere process of rolling to the river, and mentions that 
1,000 splitted logs and pieces were counted at the foot of one 
slide, and 250 in only a part of the course of another. Dr. 
Cleghorn again states that so far as he could gather from 
the contractors themselves, more than one-third of the timber 
never reached the water. 

But the logs were exposed to other dangers in their transit 
down the river to the plains. Injury to them by dashing 
against rocks or against each other cannot be avoided, and a 
proportion of them will always be damaged in this way, There 
is also the detriment they may undergo from alternate wetting 
and drying in the sun in the process of floating down for days, 
and then being stranded for months in the course of a three or 
four years’ passage to the depdt. The passage can generally 
be considerably hastened by sending clearing parties down the 
river to push off the stranded timber. But the traders, as a rule, 
spent little or nothing on such operations. 

The chief difficulties, however, attending the passage of the 
logs arose not from nature but from man. The system of pilfering 
timber was so wide-spread and deliberate, with so little chance 
of detection, that some of the rivers were spoken of as khula 
khizana, open treasuries. The villagers along the bank annexed 
what timber they could lay hands on, each trader preyed upon 
his fellows, even rank giving no guarantee for fair dealing; the 
Rajahs or the men about them either worked their rights of waif 
themselves, or sold them to be worked in such a way that waif 
was largely manufactured by obliterating marks. In the mean- 
time, there was no European supervision to keep down these 
frightful plunderings, and the traders could hope to keep going 
by a system of reprisals only. As means of offence and defence, 
the timber marks in use were multitudinous in number, and often 
complex in structure. Dr. Cleghorn gives drawings of 41 in 
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use on the Ravi by only two parties—the Rajah and a single firm 
of traders. And Dr, Stewart mentions that in the course of 
a wall round one of the depdts on the same river he noted no 
fewer than 30 marks. It is stated also that as many as 35 
different marks were found on the timber swept into the head 
of the Bari Doab Canal by a single flood. 

The object of each trader appears to have been, not to have 
one good, definite mark, registered, and so well put in as to 
be difficult of obliteration but to have a whole host, so that 
if one proved easily defaced another might perchance escape. 
Sometimes a good deal of ingenuity was displayed in inventing 
a mark which would easily embrace in some part of its structure 
some of the marks of other traders. Thus one clever person 
assumed as his mark the rude resemblance of a human figure. 
The face could easily be made out from the sun of another 
trader, while the trident of a second might be absorbed without 
difficulty into the hand and so on. These defacers became so 
dexterous at their art, that we are told of a civil officer having 
quietly watched the process of one mark being substituted for 
another, and on going up found the former had such a look of 
age and genuineness, that he could hardly believe his eyes. 
One is not very sorry to learn that the chief men engaged in 
this honest business, have not, as a rule, prospered. Nemesis 
may sleep, but does not die, even in the timber-trade. 

We may now review the errors and short-comings which 
have been committed in connection with the operations of 
Government in the forests of the Punjab Himalaya. A con- 
siderable proportion of these have arisen primarily from the 
belief in the “inexhaustibility ” of these forests, and may 
proximately be attributed to the attempt to do far more than 
could be efficiently supervised. The chief evil resulting from 
this confident acting on the phrase “ inexhaustible ” has 
been felling on such a scale and in such a way, as serivusly 
to imperil the very existexce of many of the forest-tracts. 
To so great an extent have the exhaustion and the system 
of selling cheap been carried, that to use the words of the 
Secretary to the Punjab Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the resources which should have been husbanded for 
succeeding generations, have been expended in a few years, 
unknown to Government or the public, and Government has 
not only been getting insufficient remuneration for its past 
operations, but has still the prospect of making large future 
payments in order to ensure the conservancy of the forests. 

As the forests were “ inexhaustible” no plan whatever was 
laid down, but “an army of moonshees, mates, and contractors ”” 
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was turned adrift over a tract of fifty miles in length in one of 
the most difficult parts of the Himalaya. No detailed super- 
vision could have been put in practice, and the contractors 
naturally chose those trees that were so situated as to be most 
easily felled and launched. Year by year in many cases they 
went over the same forests, where as a matter of course the 
trees to be felled were year by year further from the river, and 
more difficult to launch. The necessary consequence is, that 
only the more difficult forests or more difficult parts of certain 
forests have been left unfelled, and much more money and 
labour must be expended on their removal than the average ex- 
pended formerly. 

But this is hardly the worst. As the essential conditions for 
successful reproduction were not cared for or understood,—and 
indeed it was hardly necessary to pay much attention to such a 
point in “ inexhaustible ” forests,—no precautions whatever were 
taken, that natural reproduction should have a fair chance. ‘The 
rule appears to have been to “ fell every full-sized tree that can 
be “ launched,” and of the trees in individual forests fulfilling 
these conditions, the contractors, of course, selected those which 
were nearest the river, from which they were annually working 
their way further up the hill. 

It would have been difficult to devise a better system than | 
the above for giving the fullest possible scope to the circum- 
stances adverse to reproduction, which are mentioned by Dr. 
Brandis as apt to follow indiscriminate felling. The ground has 
often been over-cleared, so that the deodar seedlings have not 
the shade and shelter, which are almost essential to their welfare. 
Scrub has, as usual, followed the axe, and helped to choke 
the weakly plants, and fires have had full swing. Forest fires 
of weeks’ duration are recorded on the Ravi. We need hardly 
say that while the inexpediency of obstructing the natural 
reproduction of deodar was not appreciated, no systematic or 
continuous efforts were made to determine the best method for 
its artificial reproduction. The success of such attempts as were 
made, was in proportion, and the sowing experiments of forest 
officers were for the most part as uncertain and unlucky as 
those of outsiders. One of the earliest of the latter on record 
may be given as illustrating the generally unsuccessful results 
of all. In 1845, 20,000 deodar are mentioned as having been 
planted out, of which after eight months only 800 were alive, 
and even of these it is believed that none now remain. Dr. 
Stewart states that so far as his knowledge goes, no experiments 
in the artificial reproduction of deodar have as yet succeeded on 
any other than a gardening scale. 
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The management of the depdts, including the ‘stoppage of 
the timber at the upper or catching depdts, its rafting from 
these to the lower: or selling depéts, with its receipt, mani- 
pulation, and sale there, is a complicated affair. This is especially 
the case on the Chenab, where for the longest time the largest 
Government operations have been carried on. And it is to the 
credit of the officers concerned that the mere system of manage- 
ment and record is reported to be, on the whole, complete and 
satisfactory. But here laudation ceases, for as to the mercantile 
part of the matter, the system appears to have been arranged 
and worked chiefly for the benefit of the buyers. 

The order from the beginning seems to have been to get 
down abundance of timber and sell it cheap, and too low 
prices have been the rule up to nearly the present time. 
Three or four years ago a tariff of selling rates was approved, 
the chief results of which appear to have been, to facilitate 
the work of the officer in charge, in dealing with cantankerous 
railway erployés, and to let the wood go cheaper than its actual 
value. There seems no question thatGovernment have lost largely 
by these tariff rules, which appear hardly to have been suffi- 
ciently elastic, so as easily to accommodate themselves to the 
rising price of deodar timber. And that they were invariably 
lower than the normal rate, is sufficiently clear from the fact 
that the rates of the Maharajah of Jummoo, (the other chief 
timber merchant of the western Punjab) were always higher 
than those of Government, and yet he sold his timber readily. 
Only the supposition that the tendency to sell too cheap has 
not yet been quite extinguished, can account for the fact that 
quite recently selected sleepers on the Ravi were being sold by 
Government on the large scale at Rs. 2-8 each, while within a 
hundred miles the Railway Company were paying Rs. 4, and it 
is said as much as Rs. 4-8. 

Another serious evil, which seems to have largely pervaded the 
system, was the almost total absence of record except such as the 
accounts demanded. This want is of much more consequence 
than the mere statement of the fact would indicate. A young 
officer joining for the first time is left to pick up the whole of his 
knowledge from tardy experience owing to a want of careful 
record, and many years of opportunity have been lost for 
working out some problems of importance. Amongst these is 
the determination of the average time necessary for logs to 
complete the passage from the forests to the depdt. ‘Lhe 
elaborate system of marking and record applied by Messrs. 
Brassey Wythes and Henfrey in their operations on the Sutlej 
in 1866, put to shame all attempts of the Government officers in 
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this direction, and if the system of the former appears some. 
what too elaborate to pay, in all its details, yet this is an error 
on the right side. | 

And the cloud of past shortcomings of Government forest 
officers has not been unrelieved by gleams of genius sometimes 
emitted by men from whom we might have expected common 
sense at least ! Thus we have had an elaborate plan with drawings 
and estimates for a magnificent and safe timber-slide, to remove 
the logs from a single forest, and only to cost ten thousand 
rupees! Then it was proposed and urged that the logs should, 
in certain cases, be launched over the snow, as is done in 
some other countries. It must be presumed that their 
conditions are very different from those existing in the 
Himalaya, for in the one or two cases in which this method was 
attempted on our rivers, the logs merely flopped through 
the snow and stuck in the ravine beneath. A_ proposal 
was also made that, in order to prevent the logs rushing down a 
steep slide with violence and detriment from dashing against 
rocks, they should be slid down before they were cleared of 
branches. As against this plan, the labourers not unreason- 
ably objected that if it was attempted to launch logs in this 
way, they would either not move at all, or when they did slide, 
they would sweep along with them the whole of the men 
employed on the work. But the brightest gleam of all was 
that emitted by an officer who found that logs were apt to 
be stranded in masses behind rocks, in ravines, and small streams, 
and accordingly he proposed that they might advantageously 
be heaved over the obstacles by means of balloons! 

Notwithstanding the errors, however, which have been com- 
mitted in the conduct of the past operations of the Government 
Forest Agency, it is well to remember that it has on the Chenab 
and Ravi hitherto cleared its own expenses, while it has, toa 
large extent, fulfilled the purpose for which it was instituted. 
This purpose was to get down abundance of timber, and that not 
too dear, for great public works. From the Chenab and Ravi 
the immense supply of timber necessary for barracks, bridges, 
and other buildings, public and private, throughout great part 
of the Punjab, has been supplied at low rates for many years, 
Nor did the system as regards supply break down, when to the 
former demand was superadded that for the Punjab Railway, 
which, in the period from Ist May 1859 to Ist May 1865, 
received the enormous quantity of 1,350,000 cubic feet of deodar 
from the Chenab alone. 

It was in 1861 that the Government of the Punjab saw 
the necessity of taking action in the matter of forest 
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conservancy. Dr. Cleghorn, who had been conservator of Forests 
in Madras for some years, was deputed to the Punjab to 
investigate the whole question, and spent two years in the 
province. The result of his labours is contained in the 
Report presented to the Punjab Government in 1864, and 
which is now before us. It is not too much to say that 
his investigations have paved the way for what is being and 
still must be done for forest conservancy in the province, and 
the Report contains a store of valuable information bearing on 
this subject, in a form suitable for reference. 

It was seen that in forests like these, situated on rivers 
running along narrow valleys and following a long course among 
several principalities out into the plains, the existence of dif- 
ferent interests in connection with forest operations causes end- 
less wrangling, leading to lax notions on the subject of property 
in timber, and dishonest practices in the case of natives, or to 
violent procedure in the case of Europeans. It was also evi- 
dent that if Government could get into its hands the forests 
on several of the great rivers, coincident advantages would 
accrue, such as the experience derived on one river being 
brought to bear on others, and the gradual formation of an 
uniform system with the necessary local modifications. In this 
way not only would the work be more systematically and 
satisfactorily performed, but Government would necessarily be in 
a far better position for knowing the timber resources of the 
province, and how these resources were being utilized. 

Accordingly, during and in consequence of Dr. Cleghorn’s 
investigations, arrangements were made for obtaining long leases 
of the forests in the Chumba and Bissahir territories, and for 
working, besides the Chenab and Ravi in the former (which 
had been partly worked for Government for several years), the 
Bids in British territory, the Sutlej in Bissahir, and the Jhelum 
tributary, the Nainsookh also in our own territory. The whole of 
these operations were to be under a conservator, (to which office 
Dr. Stewart was appointed) who, besides seeing to the general 
administration of forests proper, should act as technical adviser 
to the local Government on all matters connected with timber, 
fuel, and arboriculture. 

We may here refer to a few of the minor improvements which 
have been introduced of late years, since more attention was 
directed to these matters, and since the organization of the 
Department. The area in which felling takes place is being 
contracted, and the number of trees felled is being gradually 
brought lower so as more nearly to approximate to the present 
capabilities of the forests. For years the same rate appears to 
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have been paid for felling each tree of whatever size, and 
the consequence was that the contractors and labourers were 
tempted to fell the smaller trees in preference. Within the last 
few years a tariff of felling rates according to size has been 
introduced, which, with increased attention to selection, has 
almost entirely prevented under-sized trees from being felled. 
Cross-cutting the logs by saw instead of axe-cutting is being 
introduced in certain cases, and greater care is also paid to 
marking the logs according to the years of felling. When 
possible, also, a branded mark has been introduced, which is less 
liable than an axe-mark to erasure by accident or to designed 
alteration. 

As much of the timber as can be got down of large size, is 
being cut up into long beams and logs (long timber command- 
ing a much enhanced price in the market) with good effect, as 
is shown by the increased sizes of the logs received in depdt. 
Great efforts have been made to launch the timber formerly 
left lying in the forests, and along with this more careful 
enumerations have been effected of the logs so left. No labour 
or expense has been spared in adapting to their purpose the 
slides made of late years. Most of these have been very 
successful in enabling the timber to be launched from difficult 
places, and one of them is characterized by the conservator, as 
“probably the best timber-slide ever constructed in the Hima- 
“Jaya.” Considerable trouble and money is also being spent 
in some of the forest districts on roads and bridges, which are 
likely to be useful not only in forest-operations, but for the 
inhabitants at large. 

Operations have for three seasons been in progress on the 
Bias and Sutlej, (as well as the Chenab and Ravi), and although 
there has not yet been time for much of the timber to reach 
depét, there is every reason to hope for successful results. An 
officer has been sanctioned for the Jhelum Division, under whom 
operations on the Nainsookh will probably commence in 1867. 
And along with all the executive work done, perhaps not the 
smallest result arrived at of late years is that the imminent 
state of exhaustion of the forests on some of the rivers is 
now fully appreciated, if not quite gauged. So that having 
arrived at a fairly approximate estimate of the stock of timber 
still left standing, the extent of felling operations on all the 
rivers can now be modified in accordance with the number 
of trees left, and the average rate of growth of deodar. 

In order to exclude other interests from the forests to be 
worked by Government, leases for long terms were, in 1864, 
completed for the whole of the forests in the Chumba and 
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Bissahir States, which gives to the British Government as lessee 
tolerably complete command of the timber resources of the 
upper part of the Chenab, of the Ravi, and of the Sutlej. 
Since these leases were obtained, it has been found that in 
several respects advantageous modifications might be made, 
if the work had to be done again. Thus the Chumba lease 
is for 20 years, and is renewable on the same terms by the 
British Government for four more sucessive periods of similar 
length, which is probably sufficient. But the lease of the 
Bissahir forests is only for fifty years with no proviso as to 
renewal. And as the average period of growth of a first-class 
deodar there is considerably over that period, there is no great 
temptation for the Government to undertake large measures 
for artificial reproduction. 

In these leases there are some superfluous matters, such as the 
insertion of a seignorage rate for Birch, the wood of which is 
almost useless on the spot, and is not likely to pay for export to 
the plains. Several of the defects which have been discovered 
in working tne leases, have arisen from a want of definiteness 
which, to a certain extent, was perhaps unavoidable under the 
novel circumstances of the case. Thus, it is evident that the 
lessee should have some power of demarking and specially 
reserving some of the more valuable forests, where the reproduc- 
tion of young trees is apt to be interfered with. But in the 
leases there is no proviso as to reserving and fencing even plan- 
tations made at the expense of Government, far less such forests 
as those alluded to. In neither lease are the rights of the 
inhabitants to trees so clearly defined as they should be; nor is 
it laid down what power of check the Forest Department shall 
have over the indents sent in by the Rajahs for what trees they 
want; nor is it clearly defined what aid the Rajahs are to 
give forest officers in the apprehension of criminals. In the 
Chumba lease it is specially laid down, that a certain proportion 
of the seignorage paid shall be spent on conservancy and forest 
roads, but there is no such proviso in the Bissahir lease, and both 
would have been much more complete, had it been stipulated 
that the British Government was to have the waif and windfall 
on all the rivers each year at certain rates. The last omission 
has already led to difficulties, and will be apt to lead to more. 

One of the most delicate questions with which forest 
officers have to deal is in regard to felling the trees of 
forests or clumps in which temples are situated. As is well 
known, the original form (dedi-diar) of the best-known name of 
the deodar, is derived from the supposed sacredness of the tree. 
This name, however, is not restricted to the cedrus, which 
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indeed is not held equally sacred among the Hindoos through- 
out the tract where it grows. Towards the east where the tree 
is rare, it seems to be held in considerable sanctity. Madden 
mentions that during the Goorkha invasion of Kumaon, some 
men of one of their detachments felled deodar trees in a temple- 
grove, in consequence of which, as the people affirm, a fatal epi- 
demic broke out among the troops, and the wrath of the deity 
was only appeased by the presentation to her shrine of two 
golden models of a deodar tree. But in the west, where the 
tree is much more common, its sanctity is not nearly so high. 
Even in so-called temple-groves and temple-forests, 7. e. where a 
temple has been built among or close by deodar, as affording a 
pleasant shady site, the inhabitants refrain from felling the 
tree (except for temple purposes) only in the immediate vicinity 
of the temple itself,—and this because as they state, they fear 
the vengeance of the deity falling on them if they fell elose to 
the temple. In a recent case in Chumba, however, where the 
relations of the depdt with the people were complicated by cir- 
cumstances of a personal and peculiar nature, the inhabitants 
assembled to the number of some hundreds, and obstructed a 
young forest officer on his way with a working party to fell in 
a certain forest. The officer }imself was hustled, and some of 
his men were nearly killed. It is needless to say that the trees 
were eventually felled. Only a week or two previously an 
analogous case had occurred in a neighbouring part of the 
Chumba State, when the inhabitants objected to a certain 
forest being felled. They, however, took the legitimate step 
of representing their objections to the Rajah, through whom 
and the Forest Department the matter was amicably settled. 
The chief error which has been committed in connection with 
one of these leases is, that a minimum payment of Rs. 20,000 
annually is assured to the Rajah of Chumba, irrespective 
of the number of trees that may be felled. This sum is 
equivalent to the seignorage on about 5,000 deodar trees, 
the local Government equally with the Supreme Government, 
as is stated, being unaware at the time of making the 
agreement that the number of trees left in Chumba terri- 
tory is quite insufficient to permit any thing like that number 
being felled during each of the next twenty years. Probably 
1,500, or at the utmost 2,000 only, can be felled on the 
average annually during that period, inclusive of those which 
will attain first-class size within twenty years. It is asserted 
that the Government could not have got the lease on any easier 
terms. But although it was worth something to rescue the 
remainder of these forests from the destruction which awaited 
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them, and to get them thoroughly in hand, so as to be able to do 
something for their conservancy and reproduction, the price 
is undoubtedly extravagant. And had Government, at the time 
the negotiations were in progress, known as much of the 
exhaustion of the Chumba forests as we believe we now do, 
it might have been a question whether it would not have 
been preferable to let the work of devastation go on for 
five or six years more, and ¢hen to have got the lease on 
infinitely lower terms. As it is, there is a stong induce- 
ment for the British Government to exercise the greatest pos- 
sible economy as to the deodar still standing in Chumba, 
and for the Forest Department to try to introduee more largely 
the use of the inferior pines, which are abundant and almost 
untouched in many parts of the State. 

Under the two leases, there are now in the hands of Govern- 
ment officers all the deodar tracts of the Punjab Himalaya 
of any great moment, excepting those which belong to the 
Maharajah of Kashmir. We have already alluded to the pro- 
bable amount of timber still standing in his dominions. His 
deodar-bearing rivers comprise, 1, the Siawa and Uj, two 
small tributaries of the lower Ravi; 2, the lower part of the 
main Chenab within the Himalaya, (in Padar and Kishtwar 
districts) with two considerable tributaries, the Bhutna and 
the Marroo-Wurdwun; and 3, the Jhelum or Behut for some 
miles below Baramula, with a large tributary, the Kishungunga. 
The Ravi tributaries are of no great importance, but the 
existence of large tracts of deodar in the Chenab and Jhelum 
basins in the hands of the Maharajah, has been and must be a 
source of difficulties. Some day it may be deemed advisable to 
get a lease of these also, the more especially because, as we have 
already hinted, much of the timber now left standing will be 
removable only by methods and systems not likely to be put 
in practice by His Highness’s agents. 

A new system of forest accounts has been put in foree for 
the Punjab, which will probably produce good results, not only 
in checking expenditure, but in keeping the Government and 
the conservator thoroughly informed of the progress of work. 
The system has, however, hardly had a fair trial as yet, seeing 
that soon after its initiation, the audit of forest accounts 
was made over to the Accountant-General. Itseems doubtful if 
the audit may not have to be re-transferred to the Controller of 
accounts in the Public Works Department, whose establishment 
is accustomed to deal with a system much more akin to that of 
the Forest Department than is that of the Accountant-General. 
The travelling allowances of the Department in the Punjab, 
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as throughout India, have been remodelled on a fairly liberal 
scale, the Government of India conceiving that liberality in 
this respect ‘‘ would best serve the interests of Government 
“and of the forests.” The pay of the Department generally, 
however, has hardly come under the operation of this principle 
yet, and much remains to be done before the officers will be satis- 
fied with their position and prospects. Such satisfaction is hardly 
to be looked for until with more liberal rates of pay, and larger 
powers, the Department for the whole of India shall have been 
organized into one body, so that inter-provincial promotions 
can readily be effected, and the Department acquire a union 
and stability which it at present wants. 

It is now time to touch lightly on some of the difficulties 
which the Department has met and still must meet. And we 
may commence with those which are more strictly connected 
with conservancy, than with timber felling or timber dealing. 
Conservancy difliculties in the regions with which the Depart- 
ment has to deal, result chiefly from the inveterate tendency of 
the inhabitants to waste and maltreat the deodar in all possible 
ways. This tendency again arises from the circumstance, 
that in time past there was abundance of deodar with no 
restriction on its use. But all that is or must be changed. 
No sooner has the deodar seedling shown above ground than 
its trials commence. People whose interests lie the other 
way, or whose observation is not acute, will deny that these 
are grazed down, but ocular demonstration, the existence of 
thousands of cropped plants with the otherwise unaccounted 
for disappearance of millions more, are sufficient to prove that 
cattle, and especially sheep and goats, are very destructive 
to the deodar. If any one doubts that the domestic quadrupeds 
browse on deodar, he has only to inspect those young trees 
which were planted out by the present Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab near his house at Dhurmsala, and his scepticism 
will vanish. There is no point in connection with forestry 
in Europe on which more stress is justly laid than the damage 
done to young trees by cattle. 

Still greater injury is done by forest fires. Dr. Falconer 
stated that, so far as his observation went, these are almost 
always wilful, and in this we quite agree with him. Even in 
the outer Himalaya, as in the plains, miles of country may at 
certain seasons be seen in a blaze, or with all the lower vegeta- 
tion charred and scorched from recent conflagration. These 
fires are lighted by the people chiefly in order that the old grass 
being burned down, the new crop may get full scope to come 
up. We have, however, been assured by a tea-planter of large 
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experience, that grass comes up much more abundantly and 
richly, though perhaps not quite so early, in places where fires 
have not been permitted, as they destroy a large proportion 
of the seed with the dry grass. 

The old trees also are much injured by these fires which often 
serve to check vegetation for a time. And whole hill-sides may 
be seen on which « every tree has the fire-scar, a peculiar mark 
generally observed on the upper side of the tree where fires 
have been frequent. Sometimes even the larger trees are killed 
by these quasi-accidental fires, and large patehes of dead trunks 
are frequently seen in the Himalayan forests, arising from 
this cause. When the object is to cultivate the forest-land, 
branches, &c., are heaped up round the trunks of the trees, in 
order that the fire may effectually kill the latter. Where 
timber is plentiful with no restriction on its use, it would be 
too much trouble to fell and stub out these, and the charred 
remains may be seen standing for many years, gaunt memorials 
of what may once have been a magnificent forest. 

When the deodar saplings have attained some size, the 
inhabitants, as a matter of course, cut them for the most trivial 
purposes in preference to any others, and near villages, con- 
siderable tracts may be seen with nothing but small saplings 
and sapling-stumps. Of the larger trees again, the smaller 
branches are often unmercifully lopped for litter, &c., until in 
some cases, as may be well seen at places in the neighbourhood 
of Simla, the trees resemble attenuated brooms, and as a 
bough of sufficiently large size is more easy to fell and dress 
than a trunk, the large branches are in some places lopped off 
so severely, that the conservator speaks of certain forests where 
the trees are “ more like old gnarled mulberry-trees than the 
“generally shapely deodar.’ The trunks again are stripped of 
their bark to make shielings, and are hacked for fire- kindling 
or torches, after either of w vhich processes the forest fires injure 
them more easily. The tree is very patient under this mangling, 
and one of 15 feet girth is mentioned of which half the trunk 
had been cut away piece-meal, and only two strips of bark, each 
of less than a foot broad, remained, but still the tree was 
verdant on that side. 

The timber of the deodar is employed by the inhabitants 
in the most lavish way, giant-trunks being often employed 
as bridges over tiny rills, and it is often used for purposes, 
such as ‘making tubs and the manufacture of chareoal, for which 
the wood of the inferior pines or other trees would do equally well. 
The use of the saw is unknown, and although there is probably 
little or no waste when the timber is slivered up into thin 
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shingles, yet the expenditure of timber is great when small beams 
or thick planks, such as are employed in native house-building, 
are hacked by the axe out of the trunks of large trees. 

Certain of the obstructions in the way of the Forest Depart- 
ment are connected with the locality and the climate of the 
places where the forest work lies. The mere geographical 
difficulties are by no means trifling, as they involve troublesome 
delays and mistakes in correspondence, orders, accounts, and 
the transmission of cash. Population and cultivation are 
generally scanty in these Himalayan valleys, and famines are 
normally of common occurrence. In almost every case not only 
the labourers employed in forest-operations, but much of the 
food for them also has to be imported from a distance. 

Heavy snow sometimes occurs so early as to interfere with 
the due termination of the work. In these parts of the 
Himalaya, above 6,000 feet, the snow-fall is in most places 
exceedingly heavy. In order to avoid the danger from snow- 
slides and avalanches on the steep mountain, the people very 
often build their villages on ridges rather than in hollows. 
Even heavy snow-storms, however, have their compensation 
for the people, since if they knock down the houses, they 
also bring down plenty of windfall wood with which to repair 
them. The snow-fall in the winter, 1864-5, was exceedingly 
heavy on all the rivers, and avalanches very frequent in 
some parts. On the Pangi portion of the Chenab no fewer than 
160 lives are said to have been lost by avalanches in that winter. 
Fifty people were overwhelmed in one hamlet, of whom twenty 
were dug out alive from under many feet of snow after being 
entombed from 2 to 9 days. The destruction of timber was 
very great, as many as 30,000 logs of windfall having been 
launched in consequence. 

One of the most fruitful sources of trouble arises from 
the possession of waif-rights by the various Rajahs. Govern- 
ment has decided, and rightly, that all “ unmarked timber” 
in our territory is waif, and as such belongs to Govern- 
ment. And the same rule must of necessity hold good in 
regard to the various small feudatory states along the great 
rivers. These waif-rights are either managed direct by the 
somewhat unscrupulous agents of the chiefs, or are leased to 
still more unscrupulous traders of the class above alluded to, 
who wish for their own purposes to retain a footing of some 
kind on the rivers. The terms on which these waif-rights 
on the Sutlej have been offered to Government are too exorbitant 
to be met. For it is not yet fully appreciated, that in future, 
with more careful working of the forests, and in particular 
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more attention to correct marking of the logs, the annual 
amount of waif should comprise but little except a few wind- 
fall trees. The fact that the aggregate paid to the chiefs for 
these waif-rights on this river was formerly equal to the price of 
some 2,500 or 3,000 good logs, indicates that the demoralizing 
practice of manufacturing waif by obliterating marks was not 
unknown. 

Notwithstanding such obstructions to its operations from with- 
out, it might be expected that the Department would at least 
have reasonable scope within our own territory. But so 
far is this from being the case, that the Forest Depart- 
ment has had no control whatever over any forests in British 
territory, until within a very short time, when a beginning was 
made upon a most limited scale. The Secretary of State has 
laid it down that the Department should not be stinted in 
power, and the local Government has fully endorsed that prin- 
ciple, so that the fault must lie elsewhere. One reason of 
the reluctance to make over charge of forests or local powers 
to the Department is a belief that its operations must tend 
to oppress the poeple. Oppression, however, will not necessarily 
follow such transfers, and the best check upon it is that 
the forest officers work as much as possible in concert and 
consultation with civil officers, But it is not easy to reach 
the stage of amicable co-operation while a feeling prevails, 
that is exemplified by the remark of a Commissioner in 
respect to the management of waif-timber, that he “ doubted 
“if a separate officer could do the work so well as the district 
“ officers.” As if, because the Punjab isa non-regulation province, 
the principle of the division of labour must be a mistake! And 
yet it is not an unquestioned fact that district officers can do all 
kinds of forest work in the best possible way, for we find a high 
civil authority stating that they want the aid of a forest officer 
(subordinated to them of course!) in making out classified lists 
of the various kinds of forests (in which they had failed) in 
doing the same thing for the kinds of trees, in arranging 
scales of seignorage, and in order to supply the want of 
special knowledge in thinning, pruning, &c. ;—a goodly list, 
almost sufficient to indicate the necessity of instituting a 
special Department. 

In order to exemplify the necessity that for the protection 
of hill-forests within our territory some other arrangements 
are necessary than those now prevailing, we may give one or 
two statements made by civil officers within the last few years 
regarding the hill-forests of Rawul Pindee, in which district 
there is a considerable extent of wooded hills. Several officers 
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concurred in the belief that the members of the large Forest 
Establishments were by no means confined to their regular duties. 
It was asserted to be absolutely essential that an endeavour 
should be made to z#/eres¢t the zemindars in the work of taking 
care of the forests, and this at a time when they were enjoying 
what we must call ‘ black mail” in the shape of a considerable 
percentage on all receipts on “ condition of aiding conservaney,” 
2. é., in order to prevent forest-offences by themselves! And the 
Commissioner stated that the native officials cannot be made 
to comprehend the importance of forest-cunservancy, European 
officers have no time to attend to it, nor are they sufficiently 
long in the place to do it justice, and “nothing more 
* unsatisfactory than the present state of things can be 
conceived.” 

Concerning the forest of Kangra again acres of foolscap 
must have been covered. In that district a most elaborate 
system for the conservancy of the whode of the immense forest 
area was introduced. There also the same ‘ black-mail” sys- 
tem was in still more luxuriant foree, and we find that in a 
single quarter there would be several hundred cases of breach 
of forest rules tried, a cireumstance, as we conceive, quite sufli- 
cient to condemn the system. There have, no doubt, been an 
ample sufficiency of forest rules framed, and plenty of establish- 
ments sanctioned in the province. And in certain districts 
since the demand became heavier, and more attention has been 
directed to the subject, much larger sums have been collected 
for seignorage. But not rules, nor establishments, nor receipts, 
imply conservancy, with regard to which it does not seem evident 
that there has, of late years, been any improvement whatever. 
We find the conservator stating that in the Salt Range, on 
every hill where felling and fires were nominally prohibited, he 
either saw them going on, or observed their recent marks, while 
the top of one “ preserved” hill had been denuded of most of 
its few trees, to burn lime for the district officer’s bunga- 
low. Quis custodiet ! 

Nor do the experiences of district officers with European 
timber dealers seem to have been happier, even since in- 
creased attention was directed to forest management. For 
we find it stated that within the year 1865, as many 
as three permits to fell deodar on the large seale had been 
granted by district officers, contrary to the wish and, in some 
eases, the direct orders of Government. Is it asking too much 
that the management of these valuable forests should be put 
entirely in the hands of officers whose whole attention is 


directed to such subjects, and who will be judged by results as 
N 
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to conservancy, and that no district officer or superintendent of 
a State should have the power to grant permits to fell deodar ? 

We are tempted to give one more example of management 
under different circumstances, viz., by the so-called local com- 
mittee of a hill-sanatarium. Close to Dalhousie lies the large 
forest of Kalatop, which at one time contained a considerable 
quantity of deodar. For several years after the station of 
Dalhousie was established, viz. up to 1861, the contractors and 
others who built houses there had a “ good time” in Kalatop. 
They appear to have felled trees at random, and bought and sold 
them to each other, without reference to the Rajah, or the pay- 
ment of any fixed seignorage to him. But the Rajah began to 
bestir himself on the last point, the cry arose that deodar was 

ettinge scarce, and an effort was made to shut the stable-door 
by which the steed was being stolen. The deodar was estimated 
at eighteen or twenty thousand trees, (when in reality they did 
not exceed a fourth of that number), and no limit was put on 
the number to be felled each year in the rules which were pro- 
mulgated. Each applicant still got as many as he wanted, so 
that nearly 500 trees a year were being felled, on payment of a 
small seignorage fee for each. Of this part went to the Rajah, 
but much under what he said was his due, and below what the 
Government were paying to His Highness for a deodar felled in 
the wildest part of the Ravi with no local demand whatever. 
The remainder was ordered to be applied to making roads 
to and through the fovests, and to the conservancy of the 
latter. But after paying for a chuprassy or two, the whole 
was absorbed into the general Dalhousie Fund whence it 
has not been disgorged. Recently, however, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has interfered, and ordered the rate per tree to be 
more than doubled, so that the Rajah may get his proper seig- 
norage, and some adequate provision may be made for the care 
of the forest. Rules have also been prepared under which may 
be ensured a continuous and permanent supply up to the limits 
of its capabilities, unless it be again made over to the tender 
mercies of a quasi-municipal committee, consisting of greedy 
householders who are always too apt to say with Sir Boyle 
Roche, “‘ Never mind posterity, what has posterity done for 
us?” 

Nor are some of the circumstances of a forest officer’s exist- 
ence calculated to make men take kindly to it. Many of them 
have to spend an isolated, nomadic kind of life, far from 
their fellows and from all the resources and amenities of civiliza- 
tion, at times shut out from intercourse with Europeans by 
snowy passes across which a post only finds its way after the 
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interval of a month or two. They have much to suffer from 
the elements, exposed under canvas to heat, cold, and wet for 
many weeks at a time, so much so, indeed, that none but the 
best consitutions aided by temperance can stand it. During 
the present year no fewer than five officers have been ill, some 
of them seriously so. Then there is much climbing in pudas 
(sandals) up dangerous slides, where men are “ expended” 
every year, frequent crossing of twig and swing bridges, a 
great deal of travelling on, perhaps, the worst thoroughfare paths 
in the world, varied by occasional floating on mussucks and 
rafts. Nor are other dangers unknown, for not many months 
ago a labourer was attacked by a bear almost at the side of 
a forest officer to the imminent risk of the life, and the aboli- - 
tion of the nose of the former. So great altogether are the risks 
to life, that it has been found difficult or impossible for a forest 
officer to initiate a Life Assurance policy. 

Then the expenses of living far in the interior are by no 
means light. There have been officers in the Punjab forests 
capable of wonderful endurance and frugality, said to be able 
for “twenty coss a day” and a week’s journey, dressed in a 
Guddie’s coat, and without tent, bed, or any kit beyond a 
blanket and a teapot. But those were the early days of 
forest work in the province, and the pioneer-period is long past ; 
most of the necessaries of life are now very dear and almost 
every luxury from the plains costs fifty to a hundred per 
cent. additional for carriage. Extra servants have to be kept 
as there are extra duties, such as making grass sandals, and 
each man receives much higher pay than in the plains. For his 
expenses also are greater owing to the scarcity and dearness of 
food, and the necessity for warm clothes, not to mention that he 
also feels the isolation of a life where he has no bazar to go to, 
in which to retail the gup he delights in. 

There is, however, much that is enjoyable in the life of a 
forest officer. Most of it is spent by great rivers amid beauti- 
fully picturesque or stupendously grand scenery, including some 
of the finest “ peaks, passes, and glaciers” of the old world; and 
there is frequently good shooting within reach. Then the work 
is invigorating and the climate generally bracing, so that if the 
constitution is sound, the physique gets “as hard as nails.” 
There is much independence, and something of a picnic feeling 
pervading the mode of life, and the surrounding circumstances 
are such as to teach self-reliance and readiness of resource. 
From the geographical and other conditions of the work, one 
enjoys a considerable amount of official independence, which 
suits most men very well, although even in the Forest Depart- 
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ment there is quite enough of “xuksha” to satisfy the cravings 
of any one. 

We shall now review shortly the future duties and prospects 
of the Punjab Forest Department. As these, to a considerable 
extent, depend upon the correctness of the estimates made of 
trees still standing, it may be remarked that even if a margin 
of a hundred per cent. additional be allowed, the case is still 
sufficiently serious. The Punjab Government appear fully to 
understand and appreciate the imminent exhaustion of most 
of these forests, but they have observed that “ with increased 
*‘ experience it may be expected that expenditure will diminish.” 
Now it appears to us that if the work is to be properly done, 
any such deminution is nearly hopeless under present arrange- 
ments. The minimum seignorage payment of Rs, 20,000 to the 
Chumba Rajah, and the excess of expenditure on canal arbori- 
culture, press heavily on the Department. What timber is 
available must even with the increased cost of launching, &c., 
which is now inevitable, be supplied for great public purposes. 
And, above all, within the next few years much has to be learned 
and done for conservancy proper, for which considerable estab- 
lishments must be kept up, if we mean to do our duty to these 
forests. 

Supposing the amount of the deodar resources to be at all near 
what we have estimated them, there seems no probability that 
the requirements will diminish much in the future, for a con- 
siderable time at least. There is a larger demand than hereto- 
fore by well-to-do natives for building purposes, there is as yet 
no tendency to a diminution in the wants of the Public Works 
Department and as, for most localities, pot-sleepers are not 
Jooked upon with favour, wooden-sleepers must be supplied for 
the projected lines, and for renewal on those already constructed. 
Even if the unprepared timber of cheel (Pinus longifolia) had 
been found to answer for sleepers, we do not believe that the 
numbers of that tree now remaining are sufficient to warrant 
our expecting much aid from it. It is true there are abundant 
stores of Kail (P. Eyrcelsa) and the other inferior pines still 
standing, bat these are generally so far in the interior, that they 
would probably, on the average, cost as much as deodar has 
done to bring them down to the plains, excepting in the item 
of seignorage. When some system cheaper than kyanizing, 
and yet as effectual for preserving timber, shall have been dis- 
covered, this aspect of the question will be somewhat altered, 
but at present we can hardly calculate on that contingency. 

The only tree growing abundantly in the plains of the 
province, whose timber has yet been found to furnish good and 
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durable sleepers is the Aikkar or babool. It is, however, no- 
where to be found of very large size in the Punjab, as the trees 
are in demand for agricultural purposes. And it is stated that 
sleepers of this wood imported from Sind, the nearest source 
of supply, will cost considerably more than deodar sleepers as 
yet do. Doubtless in forming and managing fuel plantations 
of kikkar, the possibility that a proportion of the trees when 
they have attained suflicient size may come into use for sleepers, 
will be kept in mind, but this isa contingency which the present 
generation of officials can hardly trust to. 

In regard to the measures to be taken in behalf of conservancy, 
one of the initial steps to be carried out by degrees is to 
demark all the more valuable deodar forests, and to reserve part 
of them, particularly those where young trees are numerous, or 
when planting out or sowing has been done. Such measures 
for artificial reproduction need hardly be undertaken on a 
large scale, until there is greater certainty as to the best methods 
to be followed. The results of recent attempts, however, have 
been so far encouraging, and these should be continued and 
extended, pending the arrival of a skilled officer from Europe 
whose appointment has been sanctioned. The attempts at growing 
larch also should be carefully continued, though it is probable that 
deodar will continue to be the mainstay of timber supply from 
the north-west Himalaya. It is especially the less necessary to 
make very great efforts at the artificial reproduction of deodar, 
as itis agreed by many authorities, Messrs. Edwards, Barnes, 
and Batten, and Drs. Cleghorn and Stewart, that conservancy of 
forests already existing, with care that natural reproduction in 
them has fair play, is preferable to attempting to form new forests 
by planting or sowing. When operations for artificial reproduc- 
tion come to be undertaken ona large scale, the conservancy 
share of the seignorage will be of great use as far as Chumba is 
concerned, in the forest-lease of which only the proviso of one 
rupee per tree for this purpose was introduced. 

At some future period or in some special cases, it will 
be well to have recourse to some of the more advanced and 
elaborate systems pursued in Europe. And when means permit, 
the “improving fellings” of the French, by which the inferior 
kinds of trees are removed so as to give the deodar full scope, 
will probably be introduced. With these last may be combined 
the felling of the inferior pines, in order to supplement the 
supply of, and lessen the drain upon, deodar. Of the former 
only, a few hundred /ai/Z have as yet been felled (chiefly on the 
Ravi). And although a considerable quantity of this timber 
comes down as windfall, yet the logs are generally not in good 
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condition. It will thus be advisable to fell the inferior pines 
tentatively on a considerable scale, in order fully to test the 
market-value of clean, sound logs, and, if possible, as the 
price of deodar rises, to get the timber of the former into 
use for many purposes for which the latter alone is now 
employed. 

Efforts must also be made to get down a larger proportion 
of the more remunerative long logs, to attain more perfect 
marking so as to lessen the quantity of waif and the probabi- 
lity of annexation ex route, with a greater number of distinctive 
marks of the year of felling, the class of timber (felled or 
windfall), so as gradually to attain a larger knowledge on 
various points of importance than we yet possess. As we 
mentioned above, the practice of Messrs. Brassey Wythes and 
Henfrey has already thrown into the shade the past doings of 
Government forest officers in some of these details. For 
the future also it is both necessary and expedient that much 
ereater attention should be paid to the formation of slides for 
the timber than heretofore, the problem being, especially as to 
the more difficult forests in which alone much standing timber 
now remains on the older rivers, to get down the greatest 
quantity of wood safe at a mininum cost. 

It will now be advisable also to test more fully certain methods, 
which hitherto there has been no great occasion to bring into 
play, owing to the comparative ease with which the timber could 
be launched in logs. On the Ravi, a good deal of timber has 
recently been converted into sleepers and beams before launch- 
ing, and it will by and bye be necessary to saw up many trees 
into sleeper-pieces and small logs in the forests, where the 
launching is very difficult, or the stream not very full. A 
portable saw-mill was projected for the upper Chenab, but 
the scheme was given up as not likely to be remunerative. A 
large saw-mill driven by water ,situated at Madhopore at the 
débouchement of the Ravi, was for some time in the hands of 
forest officers. But the supervision of such work is hardly 
the most legitimate duty for them, and the Deputy Conservator 
stated that it did not pay. The Canal Department contended 
that it had paid, and undertook to prove it, so to the satisfaction 
of both parties it was made over to the latter two years ago. 

On the rivers again the practice ought to be much more 
frequently followed of sending parties, with an officer when 
possible, down or up the stream, in order to note stranded 
timber, and float it off when possible, as well as to show the 
people that the establishments are on the alert against purloiners. 
Keeping down misappropriation of timber and fraud is, in truth, 
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one of the most important duties which the establishments 
of the Department in its present stage have to perform. And 
in order to aid in this, Government should, if need be, insist 
on the chiefs, major and minor, along the rivers, whether we 
have leased their forests or not, allowing our forest officers to 
exercise the same magisterial powers as they may possess within 
our own territories. This is an object of sufficient importance 
materially and morally to warrant the Government in something 
other than a milk and water policy in carrying it out. These 
native chiefs should also be induced to make and carry out 
a decent set of waif-rules, and to give leases of their waif to 
the Forest Department, in which case it may be feasible to get 
them to aid in keeping down crime by putting small guards at 
the easy catching reaches of the rivers. 

Attempts must also be made to elevate the character of 
our native subordinate forest-agency, on whom so much will 
depend in carrying out the many reforms still to be accom- 
plished. We do not suppose that they are more venal than 
are other natives in similar circumstances of temptation. But 
many of them are miserably paid, and a considerable proportion 
are only employed for part of the year, a most unadvisable system, 
as we think. Many of these men are exposed to considerable 
hardships, not to mention dangers, their food is often bad and 
dear, and warm clothing is essential in places where the forest- 
work lies. ‘The consequence of all this is, that a forest officer 
within the last year or two reported that each fresh check upon 
peculation and corruption only rendered it more difficult to get 
good men. Without trusting this statement in its entirety, 
we consider that it is almost hopeless, without giving fairly 
liberal ay, to expect natives to be honest in such temptation. 

Among the benefits accruing from the operations of the 
Forest Department, we must not forget to note one which, 
though not obtrusive, is real. It consists in the fact that even 
the mere introduction of organized labour upon a considerable 
scale, guided by European honesty, energy, ‘and skill, will, in 
those remote Himalayan valleys, do something to show, if not to 
teach, the people some of the elementary principles of a higher 
civilization than they have hitherto seen at work. We might 
crowd our pages with illustrations of the depths of ignorance 
and superstition in which they are at present sunk, such as the 
fact that until lately the officers were obliged to compromise 
with paganism by allowing the men a goat for sacrifice at the 
commencement of felling operations. Again, a forest officer 
who had his wife along with him, was directed, with a view to 
certain work, to winter in one of these secluded valleys, a 
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proceeding to which the people of the place for some occult reason 
or other objected. After many fruitless entreaties that he would 
not remain there during winter, they wound up with the solemn 
threat that if he attempted to do so, they had learned that 
the local deity would lift the lady across the lofty pass towards 
the plains, and deposit her on the other side. ‘To this he merely 
replied that he would be very glad if by any such process he 
could be relieved of the trouble and expense which, judging 
from past experience, he would have in getting her along the 
twig-bridge and out of the valley. 

Throughout the work there must be great improvement on 
the practice of the past in record and registration, so that any 
one, especially officers new to the Department or the locality, 
may be able readily to gather good general ideas as to past 
operations from written records. Various improvements con- 
nected with organization also are desiderata, such as some 
sort of manual cf rules for conservancy and other work, 
for the guidance of officers and establishments. It is likewise 
to be wished that officers of the several divisions should be 
in the habit of consulting each other on many matters 
common to all, in order that a portion at least of the experi- 
ence of each may become available for the benefit of the others. 
Such reforms, however, are not the work of a day, and it will 
probably be long before the whole crystallizes into the well- 
organized and effective scientific system which it ought to be. 

When Dr. Brandis visited the province in the latter part 
of 1864, one of the things which struck him most strongly 
was, that the timber was being sold much too cheap, especially 
as the principle of selecting the best logs by purchasers was 
largely carried out. And since the smallness of the present 
stock of standing timber has been fully appreciated, as well as 
the difficult positions in which much of it is placed, it has 
become evident that that stock could not be sold remunera- 
tively at present prices. It has likewise been found that 
the rates at which Government timber in the Punjab has 
recently been selling, are not much more than one-half those 
paid for sad in Meerut and Calcutta. It was also seen tiat 
the firm of Messrs. Brassey Wythes and Henfrey, although pay- 
ing the equivalent of eleven rupees a tree for seiznorage for the 
deodar they had acquired on the Sutlej, find it remunera- 
tive to convert them into timber for their works in the 
plains, while the seignorage payable by the Forest Department, 
all the rivers included, does not average three rupees eight 
annas per tree. Taking into account all the circumstances 
of the case, Government have recently ordered the minimum 
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selling-rates for the various lengths of timber on the Chenab 
to be raised to nearly double the former averages. This measure 
will probably render sales less ready for some time at first, but 
we are convinced it will lead to the best results eventually, 
not only by raising the price of the timber to more nearly its 
proper level, below which it has been artificially depreciated, 
but by tending to cause a greater economy of deodar, and the 
gradual substitution for it of the timber of the inferior pines, for 
certain purposes to which the latter can be equally well applied. 
Although most of the work of the Punjab Forest Department 
will for some time to come be connected with the felling of 
trees and the sale of timber, it must be kept in mind that 
these are not strictly legitimate duties either of Government 
or of a Forest Department. By and bye when the timber 
trade has been rendered more secure on these rivers by some 
years’ management under Government oflicers, and the condi- 
tions of profitable working, and of the reproduction and growth 
of the deodar, are better known than now, inducements should 
be offered to European capitalists to work these forests. Re- 
strictions will always be necessary, especially in respect to 
the selection of trees for felling, for, as Drs. Brandis and 
Cleghorn have remarked, the selection and marking of trees by 
purchasers is subversive of all conservancy. European permit- 
holders of a kind could doubtless be got now. But although 
the methods of Europeans are, as a rule, better, and their energy 
greater, as well as their willingness to spend trouble and money 
in getting timber out safe, yet all past experience demonstrates 
that, unless bound down by strict rules, so great is the bias of 
self-interest, that they are apt practically to have but little more 
regard than Orientals for the conservancy proper of forests. 








Art. III.—THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


| geen subject which heads this article is one to which India 
cannot be indifferent, and which may properly be treated 
in this Review. We now respond to the touch of public 
feeling at home, nothing happening there is indifferent to us, 
we hear all important news in three days by telegraph, and 
perhaps it is true that the Englishman in India, whose 
tastes lead him that way,—and the nature of our employment 
fosters such tastes,—is both better informed and has a more 
active sympathy with European public affairs, than the ordinary 
denizen of provincial England. And in this question of the 
army India has a direct personal interest. It is on the force 
and prestige of the army that our empire in India rests, and we 
feel that it will neither do to apply the theories of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith to this country, nor to adopt the notions of the Times, 
that the spread of railways, or of anything else, will warrant 
a reduction of the English army in India. 

The first thing is to consider for what purposes we require 
anarmy. As far as Great Britain is concerned, it is not required 
for purposes of internal administration, and, therefore, the 
Crown can organize it there in unhesitating reliance on the 
loyalty of the people. Ireland is unhappily differently situated, 
and we regret to come to the conclusion that provision for 
possible disturbance there will have to be part of our scheme. 
But Ireland is none the less capable of contributing her fair 
share to the defence of the common country. We require an 
army to defend the country against foreign invasion, to keep 
our place in Europe as a first-class power, to be partially 
stationed in Ireland asa precautionary measure, and to defend 
otr numerous possessions scattered all over the face of the globe, 
and we must be prepared to do all this at the same time, if 
necessary. Our army, as at present constituted, is adequate 
to the last of these objects, and the third may be considered 
provided for in any scheme which embraces the first and second. 
But it is in these two objects, and more especially in the second 
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of them, that our system is felt to be inadequate, and it is to the 
solution of this problem we propose to address ourselves. 

It is an old and, we believe, a healthy tradition of the English 
Foreign Office that, when our independence is threatened by 
a continental power, the struggle must be fought upon the 
continent. Three times has such a struggle occurred in history ; 
—once with Roman Catholic Ultramontanism incarnate in the 
person of Philip the second of Spain ;—once with absolute 
monarchy and the divine right of kings in the wars with 
Louis XIV ;—and once with the spirit of democratic aggression 
as developed in the ambition of Napoleon. On none of these 
occasions have allies been wanting on the continent with 
common interests to ours, and we see no reason why, with good 
management, they should be wanting in future. 

The sérvices rendered to us by our allies on these occasions 
were hardly jess important than those rendered by us to them. 
When the English fleet was destroying the Spanish Armada, 
the Dutch fleet was keeping the Spanish flotilla and the Prince 
of Parma’s 30,000 veterans closely blockaded in the inland 
waters of Flanders, where they were all ready to start for 
England ten days before Queen Elizabeth made her celebrated 
muster of volunteers at Tilbury fort. It is not to be admitted 
that even Alexander Farnese could have conquered England, 
but many of the Catholics in the country were disloyal and 
the danger was great, while the Joss and suffering, had this 
force reached the shores of England, would have been terrible. 
Our militia certainly could not have stood before Parma at first, 
and England was a rich country and none of its towns were for- 
tified. Although Louis XIV. never actually proposed to invade 
England in force, yet during the reigns of the two last Stuarts he 
kept the country in a position little better than a French pro-con- 
sulate, as far as its independence went, while he supplied our kings 
with the means of crushing our liberties. After the revolution 
he could merely intrigue and assist an abortive rebellion, for in 
William’s time we kept his:armies fully employed on the con- 
tinent, and in Anne’s we fairly beat him there. It is true that 
the attempt to invade England in 1805 was frustrated by the 
swift sailing of a ship from the West Indies, and the consequent 
putting to sea of Sir Robert Calder’s fleet, which, meeting 
Villeneuve off Corunna, disconcerted Napoleon’s plan for the 
concentration of an overwhelming naval force in the channel 
to convoy the flotilla across. The subsequent destruction of 
the French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar put an end to all 
idea of invasion for the time being. But the ministry saw the 
nearness of the danger, and after Austria had been struck 
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down at Austerlitz, Prussia at Jena, and Russia at Friedland, 
England entered on the war in Spain, and managed to keep 
no less than 850,000 French veterans fully employed there. 
We found in this policy at once safety, glory, and ultimately 
a satisfactory peace. 

We believe a like policy to be equally sound now, but the 
facilities for an invasion, by France for example, have greatly 
increased since the last war, and it is necessary to show foreign 
governments that we are both able and willing to hold our 
own place, to induce them to seek our alliance. But foreign 
governments have, during the long peace, been carefully study- 
ing the question of military efficiency, and they have brought 
their institutions up to a mark never before attained. The com- 
plete manner, and, above all, the very short time, in which Austria 
has been struck down, by so much smaller a State as Prussia, 
is a terrible lesson to us, for we can no longer depend upon the 
“long run,” and it may be safely said, that unless we can 
put and maintain an army of 100,000 men, in the highest state 
of efficiency upon the continent of Europe, whenever we please, 
no power will care about our allianee at all. 

The state of the navy is not within the province of this 
article, and we shall only express our concurrence in the general 
opinion that it must be maintained on a scale equal to the united 
navies of Europe. 

With regard to the army, it is in the recollection of all men 
how the French dropped the idea of invading England after 
the petition of the Colonels to the Emperor, when the answer 
was the embodiment of the volunteers, and there is no doubt 
whatever that the present talk of England being nothing on 
the continent, will likewise vanish, the moment the means of 
her self-assertion are apparent. 

The English army consists of about 212,000 regular troops 
about 150,000 militia, and 167,000 volunteers. Including the 
pensioners and the Irish constabulary, the whole may be put 
down in round numbers at 600,000 men. The regulars, as far 
as they go, are first-rate troops, and they have a splendid and 
very efficient artillery, though not in proportion of numbers 
to that of continental States. The cavalry is also inferior in 

oint of numbers, but, as heavy cavalry, is probably un- 
equalled in quality. The principal defect of the army is the 
want of knowledge of their profession among the superior 
officers. But not above 50,000 men are available at home, 
and of these a goodly proportion are composed of depét bat- 
talions, an organization which every soldier will admit is greatly 
inferior to that of a regiment. The militia and their cavalry, 
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the yeomanry, are totally without organization. When em- 
bodied, they become ix time as good as regiments of the line, 
but time is just what will not be given us. If called out on an 
emergency, they would be next to useless. The volunteers are 
much better. They are drawn from a superior class of society, 
and they get far more drill than the militia, as well as at more 
frequent intervals. They would be very valuable troops in 
the event of an invasion, in which case alone they are available. 
It is moreover in such anevent only that the pensioners and 
Irish constabulary can be used. 

The regular army is raised by voluntary enlistment and 
bounties; the militia, according to law, by the ballot, but 
in fact by voluntary enlistment. The volunteers are what their 
name implies. The regular army is, of course, regularly paid, 
the men being enlisted for ten years in the infantry, and twelve 
in the cavalry and artillery. The militia are only paid when 
embodied, or called out for exercise, for fourteen days in each 
year, we believe. The volunteers are not paid at all. The 
regular army is the only part of the force bound to serve out 
of the United Kingdom. If the militia was in a state fit to 
take the duties of the regular army within the kingdom, the 
whole available force of the regular troops might be sent to the 
continent if required, but it is not in such a state. Time is 
required to put it in that condition, and time is just what we 
cannot have. Our ally, who required our assistance, would 
be in the meantime overpowered, and we could not keep the 
status of a first-class power. We, therefore, come to the con- 
clusion that, to keep our place in Europe, we must, if we retain 
cur present organization, maintain a standing army of about 
280,000 men, and organize the militia so as to take the place 
of the regular army in the United Kingdom at once, or we 
must remodel our army from the beginning. There is, however, 
a difficulty about the men. It is hard for Government to keep 
up 212,000 regulars. How are they to enlist and maintain 
280,000 ? 

Before seeing what can be made of our own system, we will 
take a glance at those of other nations. There are three great 
armies at present in existence, raised in different ways :—the 
American, the Prussian, and the French. The American army 
has been raised, at a cost but little short of our own national 
debt, by enormous bounties and very high pay. It is true it is 
now disbanded, but the Prussian Landwehr has shown the 
efficiency of hastily called out troops who have once been 
properly trained, and America bas done that for her soldiers of 
this generation. They could be got ready long before anything, 
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with a chance of opposing them, could be got together on 
that continent. The American system, however, succeeded, 
only because the enemy was no more prepared than themselves. 
This would not be our case, and, therefore, it would not answer 
for us, as no one could be insane enough to propose raising 
troops in time of peace, by such costly means, solely to train 
them for an emergency. 

The Prussian system, by its cheapness and efficiency, has 
astonished the world. But it is not difficult to see that it would 
never do for England. By the Prussian system every man has 
to serve in the army for two years. After that he is drafted 
into the Landwehr. Here he is a sort of militia-man, but bound 
to serve where and when required. A second reserve, called the 
Landsturm, of men of the Landwehr over a certain age, also 
exists. Prussia is, however, a country by itself. It has no 
foreign possessions: it is not maritime, and has no occasion 
for distant expeditions; and the late war did not last above a 
fortnight. Yet the bone of contention between the King of 
Prussia and his Parliament was, the proposal to extend the 
period of service in the regular army to three years, It is 
easy to conceive how little the English people would submit 
to such a system, when the consequence would be foreign service 
for years. 

The French system is a conscription with liberty to purchase 
exemption at a fixed sum. These sums are formed into a fund 
to give bounties to soldiers, who have served their time (six 
years) to re-enlist, and this force, now, we believe, about 120,000 
strong, forms the flower of the French army. France is a 
maritime power and has foreign possessions, but they are small, 
and the proportion of the army abroad is trifling, except in 
Algeria, and that is within an easy furlough distance of France. 
It is the conscript, not the enlisted soldiers, who do the duty in 
the French possessions abroad, as the latter are too valuable ; 
and, consequently, reliefs must be very numerous, and heavy 
cost incurred in that way. At the same time the French system 
is the least costly that would do for us, and, could the country 
be induced to accept it, would, we think, be the best. But at 
the same time we are of opinion that it would be futile to 
propose to Parliament to raise an army for general purposes by 
conscription at all, and, therefore, we are driven to take up our 
own system and see what can be made of it. 

In making a proposal for the reorganization of the British 
army, we are fully sensible of the painful disadvantages under 
which we labour. While we know the proposal will involve a 
large cost, we are totally unable to give any idea of what that 
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cost will be. Even in the details, represented here as facts, there 
may be error, for they are given from memory; but we believe 
they are sufficiently accurate to answer our purpose, and we 
trust that trifling inaccuracies will be overlooked, seeing that 
we write from an Indian up-country station where no statistics 
are to be obtained. Some may think that, under such circum- 
stances, we should not undertake such a task; but we are desir- 
ous of giving the public the benefit of our ideas, such as they 
are, towards the solution of the leading problem of the day. 

It is not to be supposed that the efficient organization of the 
army can be completed without cost. Under our proposal it 
will not only be cost of money, but also of personal liberty to a 
certain extent, and we cannot see how it is to be done without 
such sacrifices. We think the efforts of reformers, therefore, 
are most likely to be practical, if they set clearly in the front 
what is necessary to our position, and then point out the means 
of their realization at the least possible charge. We therefore 
propose to raise and maintain an army by voluntary enlistment 
to do all the military duty of the nation abroad, to reform the 
militia so as to enable it at once to take the place of the regular 
army, ordinarily stationed at home in time of peace, on its 
being wanted elsewhere in time of war, and to bind the whole 
military force of the country together in one system, so as 
to utilize every part of it. 

The organization we propose is, for the infantry, that each 
regiment should belong to its own county, and have its head- 
quarters stationed in a healthy cantonment within it. It should 
consist of five battalions— 

Ist Batt. Service. 
2nd Batt. Reserve. 
Sr4 Batt. Militia. 
4th Batt. Volunteers. 
5th Batt. Veteran. The pensioners of the regular army. 

Of course the larger counties, such as Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, would have more than one regiment, and the smaller 
and more thinly) populated ones, as in Scotland in many 
instances, would have to be grouped two or three together. 

The Service Battalion, it is intended, should do the ordinary 
foreign service of the army, that is, India and the colonies, and 
it would consist of the young soldiers. The Reserve Battalion, 
it is intended, should be formed of men who have served a 
certain time in the Service Battalion, and should be stationed at 
the head-quarters of the regiment. From the Reserve Battalion 
should be formed the army that may be necessary on the conti- 
nent in case of war. The time a man should serve in the 


} Belonging to the regular army. 
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Service Battalion before he is eligible for the Reserve is a matter 
of calculation, dependent on the requisite number of either, and 
the statistics of the mortality of the Service Battalion, and the 
proportion of men who would enter the Reserve Battalion, 
together with the casualty list of the latter. It is, however, 
a matter of no difficulty to calculate this with proper statistical 
information. It should, however, in no case exceed ten years, 
as it isin the advantages held out to the Reserve Battalion, 
that we chiefly look for the means of drawing recruits to the 
Service Battalion. This plan does away with depdt companies, 
as the recruits would be received at the head-quarters of the 
regiment, and forwarded to the Service Battalion when ready. 
The officers should be common to both battalions, and take 
each his regular tour of foreign service. 

It is part of our idea that the head-quarters of the regiment, 
at which the Reserve Battalion should be stationed, should be 
a little colony in itself. Every man in the Reserve should be 
allowed to marry, and should have separate quarters. There 
should be common schools for his children, and industrial 
schools also to teach them how to earn their own bread, especially 
by those trades required for the equipment of the army. The 
men should be encouraged to follow their trades, and the 
women to be industrious too, and as much as possible that was 
required by the regular portion of the regiment, whether Service 
or Reserve, should be made up by them. An asylum might be 
established for the widows who were infirm and could not work 
for their bread, and savings banks might be organized to induce 
the men to provide for their families. Of course the men would 
have to turn out under arms daily, but vexatious and long drills 
should be prohibited.. The endeavour should be to make the 
position of the soldier as respectable and comfortable as possible, 
so that the better of the working, and more especially of the 
agricultural classes, might have that before their eyes, which 
would destroy their present idea that a lad enlisting was a 
lost man. We really think this would attract recruits, perhaps 
not just at first, but ultimately, and, in the meantime, it would, 
in all probability, secure to the service the greater number of the 
time-expired men, who are now leaving daily, and who are the 
flower of the army. It is always difficult to get Parliament to 
take a backward step in legislation, and, in all probability, there 
would be great opposition to restore the old term of service, which 
is the usual remedy of the smart colonel of a regiment for the 
present state of things; and, we think, that this scheme of a 
reserve honestly carried out, with the object of rendering the 
service attractive, might well be tried in the first instance under 
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the provisions of the ten years’ bill. A month or two’s furlough 
after the ten years’ service might fairly be allowed, with pay, to 
any man it was desirable to keep, for of course only those should 
enter the Reserve who bore a good character. Moreover, county 
influence might be largely exerted to fill the ranks organized on 
this plan, though any gentleman with a conscience could hardly 
recommend a respectable labouring man to turn soldier as it is. 
The Lord-Lieutenant might with advantage be made Colonel- 
in-chief of the regiment, a certain number of the commissions 
might be placed at his disposal for the sons of the country- 
gentlemen, and, as others would be officers in the Militia and 
Volunteer Battalion, a kind of county feeling would pervade 
the whole regiment, and be no small power to keep up the 
numbers in the ranks of the regulars. The condition of the 
labouring man is improving, and his intelligence also,and, as the 
cottier population of Scotland and Ireland is going or gone, 
we must bid higher to fill our ranks with the men tliere are. 

Of course we shall be met by the objection that, under such a 
system, discipline could not be kept up. To this we have a 
conclusive answer,—the work that has been done by the Prussian 
Landwehr. If a militia once properly trained and afterwards 
sent to civil life, can, when suddenly called out, strike down an 
army like that of Austria,—and the bulk of the Prussian army 
was so composed,—it is not to be feared that an English army 
cantoned, as we have described, will be found wanting. 

With regard to the expense, it is to be observed that the cost 
of the increase of the numbers of the army to 280,000 men, 
to keep up our position, will have to be borne in any case, and 
the sale of the barracks and the valuable land in the large 
towns on which they stand, would go far towards the cost 
of the new cantonments. As to the cost of maintaining the 
various proposed institutions within those cantonments, it is 
not likely to be more than the army may fairly expect from 
the nation. 

The Militia Battalion should be kept up by law to its full 
anthorized strength, and perhaps the best way to do so would 
be to allow each district to make its own arrangements for 
supplying ifs quota of men. If bounties were to be paid to 
raise the men by voluntary enlistment, the district should provide 
them, or if they preferred the ballot and individual payment 
for substitutes, so be it; but the numbers should be kept up 
intact, and the ballot be always available as a last resort, while 
volunteers, who could produce a certificate from their commanding 
officer that they had attended a certain number of drills within 
the previous year, should be exempt from the drawing for the 
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mace To make the militia fit for the duties assigned to it, 

a egy that every militiaman should serve for tivo years 
in the Reserve Battalion, after which he should be drafted into 
the Militia Battalion and serve out his time there, of course 
returning to civil life and joining his corps only when mustered. 
He would be paid as a soldier when serving with the Reserve 
Battalion and when called out. We donot think that witha less 
sacrifice than this, the militia could be kept in a state adequate to 
release all the reserve for service in the field, (except that portion 
it might be deemed requisite to station in Ireland ,) or, with the 
volunteers and veterans as a reserve, to protect the United 
Kingdom. But the experience of Prussia has clearly shown 
that, under competent officers, this sacrifice of the individual 
liberty of the subject is enough. 

The Volunteer Battalion we would not change further than to 
connect it with the county regiment, and to have its exercise at 
the head-quarters, but of this we would speak hereafter. 
The same remark would apply to the Veteran Battalion, though 
competent officers should be appointed to command such of the 
men as, in the event of an emergency, could handle a musket. 

For the cavalry and artillery we would propose precisely the 
same organization, except that, as the regiments and batteries 
would be less numerous, they would have to belong to circles of 
counties instead of to single counties; and it w ould be hardly 
possible to unite the volunteers with them on the same plan, 
as the cavalry volunteers are but few, and the artillery are 
chiefly garrison companies for coast defence. But the yeomanry 
and the militia artillery should each serve two years with the 
reserve squadrons and batteries of the regiments to which they 
belonged, and afterwards become the militia squadrons and 
batteries of these arms. Such of the cavalry pensioners as were fit 
for service, should join the infantry Veteran Battalion of their 
county, and the artillery pensioners might, when called out, do 
duty in the forts and dockyard garrisons. 

It is necessary to adapt our drill more to the requirements of 
modern warfare and new arms. It is true that the principles 
of strategy and tactics have remained much what they always 
were. The battle of Leuthen, the most instructive in modern 
warfare, for we have no proper account of Sadowa yet, was 
fought on precisely the same principles as that of Leuctra. But 
the details of the business are quite altered, and much larger 
armies are brought into the field, and, as the old rule of 
bringing superior force to bear on the decisive point still holds 
good, the rapidity with which troops can be got to move without 
falling into any confusion, has become a matter of greater 
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importance than ever. At the same time, it is of the highest 
importance not to disgust the men, which Aldershott and the 
Curragh are fast doing, and, therefore, we think the drill-book 
should be revised, in view to quicken the movements as much as 
possible, not by hastening the pace, for we have our doubts 
about teaching a whole army running drill, invaluable as it is to 
picked men, but by taking the shortest road to the new position 
compatible with keeping everybody’s place in the battalion. 
Wheeling divisions of a battalion, except when an open column 
is to be changed into line or a line iato open column, might 
with advantage be entirely abolished. Although it would not 
look so well on parade, a change of the front of a battalion by 
the file march of fours into their new places, the regulating 
division only being wheeled, would be a much more rapid move- 
ment. So, in brigade, in changing front the diagonal march 
of quarter distance columns might be generally used, instead of 
taking ground to the front or rear, and then to a flank, or vice 
versd, as is now too much the ease. Direct echelon of battalions 
in brigade is a most useful movement, but direct echelon of 
divisions in a battalion is a most useless one, and only bothers 
the men with fruitless marching. For oblique echelon in chang- 
ing front, as before observed, we would substitute the file march 
by fours, (and thus save the time spent in halting and dressing 
these echelons, ) and in taking ground in column to the front and 
flank at the same time, the diagonal march. In all deployments 
the divisions should file by fours into their places in line, and 
they should, if possible, be conducted on the leading division, (as 
deployment on a rear division before an enemy is bad,) the front 
being changed to the rear, if necessary, for the purpose. The 
present mode of executing this mancuvre, by the successive 
march of divisions from the rear to the front by the reverse 
flank, or by fours through the ground of a wheeled up section 
is objectionable. Both movements should be cut out of the 
drill-book, and the column change front to rear, first by a 
countermarch by divisions, and secondly by the wheel and 
countermarch of subdivisions round the centre. This is not 
only quicker, but it is all done on the battalion’s own ground, 
and, therefore, it does not interfere with others, whether the for- 
mation be in contiguous columns or in mass. Finally, with 
breech-loaders the men might be taught to load while advan- 
cing in line, to halt, deliver their fire, and immediately advance 
again. Indeed, when close to an enemy in an advance, we 
believe the front rank might fire advantageously from the hip 
on the march. It would have the effect of confusing the 
enemy and rendering his fire less effective. 
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We believe that the changes here indicated would have the 
double effect of rendering the movements more rapid, and of 
saving the men much ennui and fatigue, and this latter is a 
matter only of second consequence to the other. Men prefer 
India to home, in many cases, solely on account of the lighter 
parade work, and, when well commanded, a regiment is fully 
as good out here. But, though we advocate quicker move- 
ments, we are not of those who undervalue steadiness. For 
instance, formations to the reverse flank are often quicker and 
sometimes unavoidable, but they are not desirable, because they 
put men out of their accustomed places and are liable to cause 
confusion. If there is opportunity, it is better to change the 
front to rear, and some little time had better usually be given 
for the purpose, but, if it cannot be given, the movement must 
take place. We mean by this to put necessity first, steadiness 
second, and rapidity third, while we strive to unite the two 
latter, but we do not think that any military movements should 
be induleed in merely for show. We of course shall be told 
that steadiness is displayed in marching. Passing in review is 
enough for that, and shows it better than anything else except 
a good advance in line, and we shall never quarrel with any 
Commanding Officer who keeps his men up to the mark in 
that manceuvre. 

With regard to musketry instruction, we confess that it 
appears to us that Hythe and General Hay are doing the army 
very questionable good. Of course, ceteris paribus, it is better 
that our soldiers should be good shots. First, however, we 
doubt whether musketry instruction really makes the bulk of the 
men good shots, figures of merit and Hythe returns notwith- 
standing ; secondly, we cannot divest our mind of the notion 
that, by running this idea to death, we shall induce the soldier 
to believe in killing his enemy while out of sight, and have 
to remark that same disinclination to close with him, which 
Dr. Russell described as distinguishing the trench-bred soldiers 
in the Crimea. Thirdly, the battles fought since rifled arms 
have been in general use, viz., Magenta, Solferino, Gitschin, 
and Sadowa, have all been won in artillery and close infantry 
fight; and lastly, we are sure there is nothing so distasteful to 
the ordinary soldier as this prolonged uninteresting musketry 
practice. Of the Hythe judging-distance drill we have a high 
opinion, and this familiarity with the use of his weapon, and 
plenty of blank cartridge on parade, with occasional platoon 
ball-firing at a target representing a body of men, is what is 
required for the ordinary soldier of the line. The single shot- 
firing we regard as principally valuable for the purpose of 
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selecting the men who have a natural aptitude as marksmen, 
and these men should be embodied in a company in each bat- 
talion to be called the light company, provided they are active 
enough for skirmishing and running drill, and they should have 
higher pay. We like this organization of our light troops better 
than any other. It suits best with the scattered condition of 
our army on ordinary foreign service, and accords with the 
county organization at home. It is easy to make these light 
companies into separate battalions in time of war, should this 
at any time appear more desirable. 

With regard to equipment the present tunic is excellent, 
loose, but not baggy. Knicker-bockers, with leathern gaiters 
easily fastened after the manner of the Chasseurs de Vincennes 
of the French army, would be a great improvement on the 
present trowsers, which get wet and dirty in muddy roads 
and lanes. A good service helmet is a desideratum, one that 
will protect the head from the sun, and prevent the rain 
running into the soldier’s neck-hole, as well as save him from 
a sword cut. Cork appears to us the material, for it answers 
all these purposes, and is light besides. It may perhaps also 
be found necessary to provide some means of carrying spare 
ammunition with a battalion, in consequence of the greater 
expenditure that may be looked for with breech-loading arms. 
The knapsack and cartridge boxes should be so arranged, that 
they will cause the least inconvenience to the soldier, utterly 
regardless of the appearance they may present. 

The equipment of our cavalry should be made lighter, and 
the men enlisted for the cavalry should be lighter men,—not 
“dumpies,” short-thighed fellows that can never ride, but men 
formed to make horsemen and not too heavy. It is the pace 
of the horse that tells in a cavalry charge, and it is impos- 
sible, with over-weighted horses, either to charge at the pace 
which carries success with it, or to keep up any long and 
vigorous pursuit of a beaten enemy. Nolan’s observations 
on the equipment of cavalry are much to the purpose. 

We do not share in the current opinion that this branch of the 
service has become comparatively useless. No doubt the great 
improvements in fire-arms, both artillery and infantry, has ren- 
dered the proper handling of this arm a matter of greater 
delicacy and difficulty than before, but no victory can be 
rendered really decisive without it, and although the Austrian 
cavalry appears to have been handled badly in the late cam- 
paign, yet the retreat from Sadowa shows how valuable it may 
be in checking pursuit and covering the remains of a beaten 
army. 
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The English cavalry is essentially heavy. By that we mean 
that it is adapted for the actual duty of a battle and the succeed- 
ing pursuit, and for this it has no superior. But it is not l'zht 
cavalry, and perhaps it would have been better not to have 
called the bulk of it Hussars, a description of soldier with 
whom it has nothing incommon. But that is a slight matter. 
What we want to make out is that the English dragoon or hussar, 
as he is now, is not a light cavalry soldier and never will be, and 
it is a thousand pities to spoil him by trying anything of the 
kind. The true light herseman can not only cook his own 
dinner, but he can usually find it, as well as forage for his 
horse. He is pre-eminently a man of personal resource, is hardy 
and inured to fatigue, and his beast and himself live and thrive 
on the scantiest of fare. The Cossack is perhaps the type, 
but Turkey, Persia, Toorkistan, Affghanistan, and India all 
produce the man in numbers, and perhaps the best specimens 
existing are to be found in our own (so-called) Irregular 
Horse. The real light cavalry soldier should be quite inde- 
pendent when out on his peculiar duty. It is on his ability 
to keep out, without the assistance of army departments, that 
his excellence depends. His duties aré never to lose sight of 
the enemy, and to keep his own general fully informed of their 
movements, to intercept, as far as possible, all attempts on the 
part of the enemy to obtain similar information, to harass him 
constantly, and to pounce on any stray soldiers, baggage, or 
stores that may fall into his hands. For this duty, a cordon 
of double videttes should be drawn out well on the front and 
flanks of the army feeling up to the enemy’s posts, often many 
miles in advance, supported by small bodies of their regiments, 
and keeping up a chain of communication with head-quarters. 
For these duties we do not think the English cavalry soldier 
suited, and consider it better, in time of war, to raise special 
corps for the duty, attracting them by high pay. An officer 
who really understood the work would soon find suitable men 
who could ride, and they don’t require much discipline. We 
would keep our regulars for their own duty, that of heavy 
cavalry, but think it as well to point out that they are none of 
them light horse, though it has pleased Government to call 
them Hussars. 

Our artillery we believe to be first-rate, and if it has a fault, 
it is too much dependence on Woolwich arsenal. The batteries 
should be able to do more for themselves, and, if necessary 
and the battery does not contain good enough workmen, it 
would be better to attach one or two unenlisted artificers to it. 
We are not competent to go into the details of this subject, but 
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we think a less complicated gun-carriage, for instance, which 
admits of being repaired and its parts replaced in the field, is 
better than a more perfect article to which this cannot be done. 
A slight extra weight to attain such a desideratum is not a dis- 
advantage worthy of much consideration. The late Bengal 
Artillery was organized on this principle, and was most excellent 
and serviceable. Its defect was shortness of complement. There 
was no margin for casualties either among horses or men, and 
during a severe action one or two guns of a battery often 
could not be properly served. There can be little doubt that 
spreading the artillery over the country, instead of concentrating 
it at Woolwich, would have a tendency to teach it self-depen- 
dence in its equipment. At present the artillery shares the 
great fault of the whole army, inability to do anything but fight. 

The Land Transport Corps, Military Train as it is called, is, 
in our opinion, a mistake altogether. It was a dead failure in 
China. In India it was turned into a eavalry regiment, and 
did good service but not in the capacity for which it was raised. 
As the British Army will be employed across sea, it must look 
to the country in which it operates for means of transport, and 
the Land Transport Corps should be the means of organizing it. 
The British army would not be sent to the continent, except to 
assist an attacked ally, and might fairly look to assistance in 
this matter from him. In such case officers to organize the 
means available are what is required, and this corps ought to 
consist of officers only. They should be highly paid and 
required to qualify in French, German, and one other lan- 
guage, some taking Spanish, some Italian, some Dutch, some 
Flemish, and some Russian. On actual service one or two 
might be attached to each regiment, for the purpose of making 
arrangements for its carriage, acting at the same time under the 
Commanding Officer of the regiment and their own command- 
ant at the head-quarters of the army in the field. These officers 
would be responsible that the carriage was properly paid and not 
overloaded, and in time of peace their duties should be to study 
the available resources of the countries in which it was possible 
the army might be called on to serve, and also the equipment 
and adaptation of the army baggage to the carriage available. 
In raising a corps on this principle, all honours, distinctions, 
and commands, open to the rest of the army, must be open to 
them. The successful performance of their occupation requires 
a thorough study of the duties of soldiers in all situations, 
and it cannot be expected that able men will come for. 
ward, if placed under disabilities. We think each regiment 
should supply its own guards and batmen, and those of the staff 
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departments would be part of the regular fatigue duty of the 
army. 

Generally our army is too much department-ridden, and there 
is consequently too much dependence on departments. Such a 
matter as camp-kitchens, for example, is deserving of attention. 
No doubt they economise fuel and probably give better dinners 
than the men can cook for themselves, but then if anything 
goes wrong with the kitchen, they get no dinner at all. It is 
very desirable that the men should be able to cook for them- 
selves, and money spent in employing professional cooks to 
teach the men, in the first instance, the elements of simple 
cookery, would be well spent, for afterwards it would be handed 
down in the regiment, especially under the system of exercise 
camps which we areabout to reeommend. We remember during 
the Crimean war it was made a great reproach to tlhe Commis- 
sariat Department that it served out raw coffee. But there is no 
great mystery in roasting coffee, and it is much better when 
freshly roasted. In justice, however, to the critics, we must allow 
that it was also stated that there was ascarcity of wood, and the 
men were in a standing camp, not moving so that they could 
supply themselves. It is a great advantage to soldiers to be 
able to cook, and men must not take the sepoy as a type. He 
takes about four times as long for the operation as is necessary. 
We also think it would be a great advantage if infantry 
soldiers could cobble their own shoes, and if cavalry soldiers 
could put a shoe on their horses. Self-dependence is the great 
want in the army. 

To carry out the system here proposed, camps of exercise are 
necessary. When the militia was turned out for its annual 
exercise at the head-quarters of the regiment, the volunteers 
might assemble also and there is an infantry brigade at 
once. But we want larger assemblies than this. It must 
be remembered that camps of exercise are mainly for the in- 
struction of the superior officers. Up to the rank of captain 
of a company or troop, military duty in the field can just as 
well be taught on the regimental parade. It is for the instruc- 
tion of field officers, staff officers, and, above all, of general 
officers, that camps of exercise are required. It is curious how 
our system ignores the necessity of knowledge of their duty 
Ly superior officers. We once knew an officer who commanded 
tivo regiments in succession at the same station. Each, while 
he was in command of it, was the best-drilled corps there, and 
the first was by no means so steady after he gave it up. He 
was very careful, never passed over a slovenly movement, and 
had what he wanted properly done before he dismissed his 
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parade. He did not bully his men, and let them go soon if they 
satisfied him. He was good fellow and well liked, and was 
thought a smart officer, his regiment always being most favour- 
ably reported of by general officers, and Government having 
a correspondingly high opinion of him. Yet, put him in a 
brigade and he was quite abroad, he did not know what to do 
or how to carry out the orders of the brigadier, and had to 
seek instruction from his own staff officers in every manceuvre. 
Now we don’t say much could be made of such a man as this. 
He was simply unfit to command. We cannot forget Frederick 
the Great’s remark, " Si un mulet aurait fait vingt campagnes sous 
le Prince Eugene, it ne serait pas meilleur tacticien pour cela,” 
but even in this case, familiar practice would have made him 
better. The whole répertoire of brigade exercise is not vety 
extensive, and he might have learned his possible position, so 
that as long as he stuck to his brigade and nothing abnormal 
occurred, he might have commanded his regiment in ail ordinary 
occasions, even on service, with credit. 

But the system pursued at Aldershott and the Curragh is 
opposed to that of the general instruction of the superior 
officers of the army, as the commands and staff appointments 
are given to individuals for five years; while the soldier loses 
the only real benefit, beyond bodily exercise, which he can 
derive from a camp of instruction, viz., the acquisition of that 
personal experience and self-reliance, which will make him 
comfortable, efficient, and healthy in the field. In our camps 
the soldier is in bad barracks, being neither taught to cook his 
own dinner, to pitch his own tent, to manage so as to keep out 
the wind and the rain, nor generally to acquire familiarity 
with real camp-life. 

Our idea, therefore, is that the camps should be distributed 
over the country, formed during the summer season only, and, if 
possible, that they should be changed now and then. Every 
body should be under canvas, and it should be as much an imita- 
tion of the real thing as possible. The troops should practise 
route marching in large bodies on the basis of the admirable rules 
on this subject laid down by the late Sir Robert Crawford, and 
the officers in command of the force, of divisions, and brigades, 
should be changed at short intervals, as well as the staff officers, 
so that the whole body of officers might enjoy the benefit of 
this instruction, and the military authorities might be able 
to see who their able officers were. Wherever the country 
admitted of it without damage to agriculture, military opera- 
tions might be combined with a change of ground. The 
Quarter-Master General’s department might make each change 
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of ground an opportunity of conducting a complete recon- 
naissance of the country, and the front and flanks might be felt 
by the cavalry as in actual war. Bodies might be detached 
to dispute strong positions in sham fight, and an interest would 
be given to the whole operations which we now seek for in 
vain. Scotland abounds in places where this kind of work could 
be carried on without inconvenience to the general business 
of the country, and neither England nor Ireland are wanting 
in suitable places; and, if they are somewhat apart from 
railway stations and large marts, and the consequent supply- 
ing of the troops becomes somewhat more difficult and expen- 
sive, the first is but a proper exercise for the Land Transport 
Corps, and the expense a consideration that the nation must 
be prepared to accept, if it means to have an eflicient army. 
We need hardly point out how much more agreeable this system 
would be to both officers and men. Both would have had 
their share of foreign service, and look to a certain degree of 
of pleasant life in their quarters at home. At the end of 
the camp-season they would go to their own cantonment, and 
if leave at this time was freely granted, it would go far to render 
the service popular. The regular muster of the militia should 
take place at the time of encamping, and all its exercise should 
be in camp, and the volunteers should be encouraged to join 
their battalions with the head-quarters of their regiment in 
camp as much as their avdcations would permit. 

We feel bound here to say something on the subject of a 
recent proposal to employ the Sikhs at home. If we had 
another Crimean or Eastern war, we could get much valuable 
assistance from the Indian army, and we think the Govern- 
ment should freely avail themselves of it. We think, more- 
over, that Sikhs might with advantage garrison Singapore, our 
posts in China and Japan, and even the Cape of Good Hope. 
But we are utterly opposed to place them in any garrison where 
the population is English. The social disadvantages which 
would be sure to arise, would have the very worst effect on the 
good feeling and respect with which the people of England now 
regard the Sikh nation, and it would end in prohibiting the 
entire use of a valuable military resource, though not before a 
permanent trace had been left of the evil such measure would 
be designed to prevent. Use the Indian native army in 
the field anywhere if their services are wanted, but, when 
the war is over, send them home again. This would, we 
think, be the best in every way. 

But we fear that no reform, such as we have indicated, is 
possible with our present Government, which requires new blood 
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to enable it to grapple with so great a necessity; and we fear 
there is little hope of the radical change that is required until 
some great disaster and humiliation overtakes the country. 
A recruiting commission has just given in its report, and, while 
it acknowledges the magnitude of our military shortcoming 
as fully as we do, it contents itself with recommending that 
something should be done to utilize the militia without indicat- 
ing what, with recommending a lighter drill at Aldershott and 
the Curragh in summer only, and an increase of twopence a day to 
the pay of ten years’ men. The Horse Guards at the same time 
issue an order that the whole infantry, without distinction, is to 
be exercised in running drill. Fancy a fat podgy man running 
1,000 yards at the double : a fine efficient soldier he would be at 
the end of it: and yet, such a man may be a first-rate soldier at 
the quick-march ; and, with our present success in recruiting, we 
can hardly eliminate from the ranks all that are unable to come up 
to this standard. Such measures are child’s play. They spring 
not from the sound idea that the whole army must be the same in 
quality, but that it must be the same in each little detail, and 
they will not have a company or a regiment of real light infantry, 
but every regiment blowing like a grampus. We acknowledge 
the advantage of running drill to picked men, say the light 
company of each regiment, selected for activity and proficiency 
with the rifle combined, but this general order must be a failure. 

It is no part of our purpose to make an attack upon established 
institutions, but we ask any man who has given thought to 
these matters, if he believes anything can be done by our double 
military government at all adequate to the occasion. We believe 
that it cannot, and that the only remedy is to sweep it away. 
There is no reason why the military chief should not be the 
Secretary of State for War and a soldier, ifa fit man can be 
found, but it is not at all necessary that he should be a soldier. 
But he should hold his appointment on the same terms as the 
Governor-General of India does, for five years, and be eligible to 
re-appointment, and he might have a seat in Parliament, without 
a vote, ex officio, In this there is nothing unconstitutional, and 
it would brush away the main obstructions to any and all 
improvement. The Secretary of State for War should be a 
departmental not a political officer, and there is no earthly 
occasion to give him either a seat in the Cabinet or a vote 
in Parliament, though his presence there is desirable to afford 
the necessary explanations from his department. We can see 
no advantage in changing him, because a reform bill does not 
pass, or because Parliament disapproves of a stroke of foreign 
policy. He has, necessarily, nothing to do with such matters, 
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and he might take his orders from the Queen in the presence of 
the Prime Minister on all important occasions, if such a course 
was constitutionally necessary. But we think this officer, to 
whom we would entrust the whole management of the army, 
should have the rank and status of a Secretary of State. 

With regard to the officers of the army, we want to see pro- 
fessional ability and fitness more liberally recognized. The 
purchase system, whatever may be its advantages, seems almost 
incompatible with this, One great argument in favour of the 
purchase system, viz., its harmony with our constitution, would 
seem to be attained by the county organization we propose. 
An army under such influences could never become dangerous 
to public liberty. We are not prepared to offer a solution to 
this question, but probably a combined system of selection, 
purchase, and seniority up to the rank of Field Officer would 
be the best; and, after that, the military authorities should 
be authorized to select field and general officers. The compensa- 
tion to vested interests involved in the change should and would 
be a small matter in the estimation of the people of England, 
if they saw their way to a good result. Some of the Horse 
Guards rules are so utterly indefensible, that men wonder how 
they could have been devised. One, of which Lord Hardinge 
has the credit, is that a subaltern should not be promoted for 
professional aptitude or for distinguished conduct in the field. 
Now every other grade, from Private to Sergeant Major, and 
from Captain to General, is eligible for such promotion. We can 
understand that young boys should serve a certain time before 
they are put in responsible situations, but we cannot understand 
why grey-headed men, and such we have seen as subalterns, 
should be told that no possible services they could render to the 
State would win them their companies. 

We will conclude this article with two facts, illustrating 
our practice in the promotion of officers, and let the public say 
what they think of them. 

During the Kaffir war, the attention of a resident at the 
Cape, a Mr. Lakeman, was directed towards the numerous 
failures of the troops against the Kaffirs. He saw that the 
regiments were neither organized nor suited to the bush warfare 
in which they were engaged. He raised, drilled, and equipped 
a body of 150 men after his own fashion, termed the Water- 
kloof Rangers, This body proved eminently successful. On one 
occasion they carried a position from which a whole regiment 
of the line had been beaten back; they became the terror of 
the Kaffirs who offered three bullocks for one of their dresses, 
which were of leather; and they showed the way towards those 
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operations which led to the pacification of the frontier. It was 
felt that their commander had done eminent service, and he was 
asked to name his own reward. He asked for a captain’s com- 
mission in the army. The Horse Guards, however, said it was 
against the rules and offered that ofan ensign. This was declined, 
as Mr. Lakeman was thirty years of age. Government subse- 
quently knighted the gentleman, and when last we heard of him he 
was holding a consular appointment at Bucharest. There is 
no doubt that the army here lost a most promising officer, 
and it is not too much to say that in any other army in Europe 
he would have been made a colonel. 

Just before the mutiny war, an officer, who had risen from 
the ranks, and, though bearing only the rank of lieutenant 
in the army, was actually in permanent command of a regiment 
of Sikh Infantry, petitioned the Court of Directors to grant 
him a captain’s commission on the unanswerable ground, that if 
he was fit to command a regiment he was fit to bear the rank of 
captain of a company. Mr. Brasyer, (such was the officer’s 
name) besides his long service, was then a commissioned officer 
of thirteen years standing. General Anson,-at that time Com- 
mander-in-chief, declined to recommend compliance with the 
request, and the memorial went home in consequence to be re- 
fused. The ground given by General Anson for his determination 
was, that Mr. Brasyer would supersede so many officers in the 
army. In the meantime, the mutiny broke out, and the service 
done by Mr. Brasyer and his regiment in saving the fort at 
Allahabad with the large arsenal in it, was so conspicuous that 
Lord Canning, of his own accord, promoted Mr. Brasyer to 
a company, a proceeding which the Court of Directors subse- 
quently confirmed. The Rubicon was now passed. Captain 
Brasyer was eligible for promotion for service rendered; and, 
before the end of the year, he was a lieutenant-colonel, 

Comment on such things as these is unnecesssary, but while 
they last, we may cease to wonder at such articles as appeared 
the other day in the Pali Mali Gazette about the ofhcers of the 
British army, and we may well ask if we really mean to con- 
sider ourselves and to be for the future the England of yore, 
one of the five great powers of Europe, and the leading nation 
of the world. 
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[*! is nearly nine years since the able and learned Dr. Lushington, 
during the hearing of an Indian case in appeal before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, remarked on the 
unfortunate habit which courts in India had. of receiving docu- 
ments without that just discrimination which would “prevail, 
were the rules of evidence known and established, ‘* Their 
“Lordships,” proceeded the learned Judge, “may lament the 
“ great latitude with which documentary evidence is receiv red, but 
“it would be contrary to justice, in any particular case, to ‘visit 
“ upon an individual penal consequences, because the adminis- 
“ tration of justice was not more strictly conducted with reference 
“to the admission of evidence.” There are few who will refuse 
to subscribe to the broad and equitable principle enunciated 
by such high authority; but we fear that the penal consequences 
are daily “visited on individuals, who suffer for the short- 
comings of subordinate courts, in which the principles of evi- 
dence are as little known and established at this moment, as when 
Dr. Lushington regretted the wnfortunate habit above alluded 
to. We have heard it remarked by men of practical experience 
who remember some thirty years of the régime of the “ Old 
Sudder,” that the same sound and substantial justice which 
that body were wont to distribute, is not obtainable under the 
present High Court. We ourselves should be very unwilling to 
admit the correctness of the remark, having seen with our eyes 
the multifarious good that has resulted from the union of legal 
training and practical experience—that practical experience, 
which, “in proportion as a Judge possesses, so is his good- 
ness as a Judge,—yet the remark has dwelt in our mind, 
and while unable, perhaps unwilling, to coincide with him w ho 
made it, we have been also unable to divest ourselves of the doubt 
that it has called into being, and a sort of lingering fear, that 
there might be some particle of truth lurking ‘at bottom. We 
have heard it also said, that, were an edifice in a decaying and 
dangerous state, an architect would not commence its repair by 
gilding and painting the summit, while the foundations were 
unsound, but that the work of renovation would be begun from 
below and carried up to the pinnacle. Of the vast improvement 
effected in the administration of criminal justice in India within 
the last few years, not a doubt can be entertained by any one 
competent to form an opinion on the subject. And this improve- 
ment is due to the constant, close and ¢axgidle supervision exer- 
cised by the High Courts, which is admirably provided for by our 
present system of criminal procedure. Civil law, however, 
opens out a much wider and more difficult field than criminal 
law, and much less marked results have as yet been achieved 
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therein. It was doubtless right that the amending hand should 
place in safety the lives and liberties of our Indian subjects 
before providing for their temporal interests in property, and the 
due adjudication of all rights relating thereto. But this latter 
portion of the task is a far more weighty and onerous and 
tedious duty than the former portion, by reason of the vast 
multiplicity of the details with which it is concerned. Years 
must elapse before those entrusted with its performance can 
enjoy their Sabbath of rest, and contemplate with satisfaction 
the work of their hands and say of it, that it is good. Mean- 
while, the most urgent and necessary portions of the work 
should be taken in hand first in order; and foremost among 
these we would rank the preparation of a Code of Evidence. 
It will readily be admitted that a Judge who has a peculiar 
knowledge of the subject-matter of a controversy, will be more 
easily informed of the facts of the particular case in hand, will 
more thoroughly comprehend them, and will arrive at a speedier 
and sounder decision on the merits, than a Judge who had 
for the first time to learn usages, practices, and details of 
business or science, upon which the entire case turned. Quwie- 
guid agunt homines is the business of lawyers. There is nothing 
with which men are concerned in their innumerable relations 
with each other, that may not become the subject of dispute 
and adjudication in a court of justice. A Judge, who had a 
knowledge of engineering or mining or of the usages of trade, 
would more readily comprehend the facts ofa case involving 
any of these. And the greater the light with which he would 
come to adjudicate, the greater would be the probability of his 
arriving at a sound decision. Where the Judge knows nothing 
about any of these matters, it is necessary that such evidence 
should be produced, and that it be so arranged as to shed a light 
upon the subject which may enable the Judge to see without 
possibility of mistake. It is thus that counsel often have to 
study books of science, mercantile usage, and other matters to 
enable them to master the details of their client’s case, and 
having done so, to set it before the court in its real state in 
all its bearings. Lately, the time, difficulty, and expense of 
doing this in special mercantile cases, have induced a movement 
at home towards utilizing the experience of those who are 
familiar with such matters for the adjudication of cases, in which 
they are involved. The Old Sudder consisted of men, who had 
all of them a practical acquaintance with the country, its usages, 
the habits and practices of social and domestic life, and all those 
details which are postudates in every civil and criminal trial. 
With little Zaw, they were thus enabled to do justice, which 
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would not always be intelligible to a mere lawyer, who read the 
bare record without the light that the Sudder Judge en- 
joyed. Let us not be misunderstood, we do not speak of 
Judges importing their own knowledge into a case. We 
speak of those matters, which can properly be judicially noticed 
without proof. Were a French Judge to sit on an English 
Bench, he would require proof or evidence in order to under- 
stand many things which an English Judge would take for 
granted; the rule of the road, for instance, which in France 
is diametrically opposed to that which prevails in England. 
In order to enable a French Judge to do complete justice, 
he would require fuller and clearer evidence than would be 
necessary for an English Judge. Many little points would 
have to be brought out and cle arly elucidated before the former 
which might safely have been passed over before the latter. 
He might be a much better lawyer, have a much clearer head, 
and greater ability than the Englishman, but in order to 
enable litigants to benefit by these qualities, it will scarcely 
be denied, that, until long experience had made up the defi- 
ciency we allude to, the very fullest evidence would be requisite 
in intricate cases. If our analogy hold good, we think we have 

now discovered the particle of truth lorking at the bottom 
of the disparaging remark on the present High Court. This 
Court has more law than the “ Old Sudder,” and all its proceed- 
ings are conducted with greater regard to, and a nicer obser- 

vance of, the rules of evidence than was usual in that other 
Court whose place it has taken. Trained, and able, and expe- 
rienced practitioners assist its proceedings; and mistakes, that 
might have passed unheeded before, are dragged to light and 
made the vantage ground of those, who have had skill and 
perseverance to discover them. How often these mistakes 
are due solely to the incapacity of the lower courts, the fre- 
quency of remands is an unanswerable proof. Actus curia 
neminem gravabit is a maxim which has guided the High 
Court in directing those very frequent remands ; and it has indeed 
earnestly endeavoured not to visit the penal consequences Dr. 
Lushington spoke ef on those who were in no way answer- 
able for the shorte comings of these subordinate tribunals. But 
it requires little experience to understand how often that earnest 
endeavour must fail. Where the lower court has admitted 
as evidence what was not evidence, or from want of acquain- 
tance with the principles of examination, cross-examination, and 
re-examination has spoiled the evidence in recording it, the error 
is irretrievable and the mischief once done can never be undone. 
We ourselves knew a case in which the succession to a Raj and 
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the possession of a large amount of real property, depended 
on the oral evidence of half a dezen witnesses, which could 
have been recorded in as many half hours. <A Principal Sudder 
Ameen tried the case, and spent some two months over it. 
Some three cart-loads of documents were putin, which were 
not evidence, yet the oral evidence of the half dozen essential 
witnesses was recorded in such a manner that it told against the 
plaintiff, who lost his case in appeal before the High Court,—a case 
which, we believe, he could have gained and justly too, had the 
examination of those witnesses been conducted with even ordi- 
nary observance of the rules of evidence. The very improve- 
ment introduced into one part of the system by the establishment 
of the High Court, renders the shortcomings of the lower courts 
more dangerous to suitors. In order to secure to the publie 
the full advantages of the reform that has been inaugurated, 
we assert without fear of contradiction that the next most urgent 
and necessary step is to secure due attention and regard to 
the rules of evidence in the courts of original jurisdiction in 
the Mofussil, which are the real tribunals upon which the due 
administration of civil justice depends. The preparation of a 
code would doubtless be the best way of securing this very 
desirable end, seeing the advantages that ave resulted from 
those codes which have been already prepared. The task would 
not be a very difficult one. India has already considerable 
materials of her own, and these materials, as we shall endeavour 
to show in the present article, are by no means bad of their 
kind. 

Before proceeding to the task, however, let us premise that 
we do not consider the remedy we propose to be a complete 
specific for the evil adverted to. We have no faith in patent 
medicines for the body politic; and those who promise a perfect 
eure from applications of their own often do harm by exciting 
hopes that can never be realized, where they might have done 
much had they been content to assist in doing good. Improve- 
ment in the law of evidence and its administration we believe to 
be urgently required, but only among other things, to carry on that 
judicial reform which has been commenced, and which if it be 
not carried out below as well as above, the creation of High 
Courts will have been very like putting new wine into 
old bottles, or repairing a tattered garment with new cloth. 

The first question that arises in our present subject is, what 
is the Law of Evidence in India, whence has it been derived, 
and in what repertories is it to be found? Mr. Goodeve lays 
it down as a general proposition that the English Law of 
Evidence is that “of India, as well in the courts of the Mofussil 
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as those of the Presidencies. Mr. Norton says—“ It may be 
“ advisable to state once for all that at the present day the 
‘ English Law of Evidence, with such exceptions as cireum- 
“ stances necessitate, is the guide in the courts of the Mofussil. ” 
He further mentions that, on the 28th May, 1829, the Madras 
Faujdéri Addlut stated to Government that they considered 
themselves released from following the Mahomedan Law of 
Evidence, and that they had accordingly turned to the Law 
of England as their legitimate guide, and as the acknowledged 
source of the provisions previously enacted in the Regulations 
of the Madras Government for the conduct of judicial proce- 
dure. “ This,” says Mr. Norton, “has never been questiehes 
“since, and Mr. Arbuthnot (formerly Register to the Sadr 
“ Adalut) expressly states in the preface to his Select Reports, 
“ that the English Law now generally obtains.” So far there 
seems to be some little authority for the position in the Madras 
Presidency. In Bengal, however, since Mr. Goodeve wrote his 
his work, the position has been greatly shaken. In a late 
important case tried by a Full Bench of the Calcutta Court, the 
learned Chief Justice, Sir Barnes Peacock, expressed himself 
as follows:—“It is a general rule of English Law subject 
“to certain exceptions, that in criminal cases a husband and 
“ wife are not competent to give evidence for or against each 
“other. But the English Law is not the Law of the Mofus- 
 sit;”—and again, “It is clear that the English Criminal 
“ Law was not the Criminal Law of the Mofussil, and that 
“ the English Law of Evidence was never extended by any Re- 
_ < solution of Government to Criminal trials there.’—“* A Code 

‘of Evidence has not yet been passed, and we have no 
. ‘ express rule laid down by the Legislature in any existing laws 

‘upon the subject now under consideration. By the abolition of 
“the Mahomedan Law, the Law of England was not established in 
‘its place;”—‘*In the case of European British subjects, 
‘who are governed by the Law of England, we must administer 
“that Law. But in the Mofussit where the law of England is not 
© the law of the countr Y; &e.”? Weare inclined to think that the 
learned Chief Justice is right, and that a sufficient distinction has 
not been drawn between taking the English Law of Evidence as 
a guide in matters of broad and equitable principle and being 
bound by all its provisions, even in those points in which juris- 
prudents admit that its technicalities are attributable entirely to 
the system of things under which it sprang into ex istence, and 
was in the course of a single century built up out of the 
materials supplied by judicial decisions exclusively, save where 
the Legislature interfered, not to make any addition, but to alter 
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a portion of the structure by relaxing some rule that had been 
found in practice too stringent and somewhat inequitable, and 
which ¢hey were unable to loose, who had power to bind. 
Whether the Law of Evidence should be left in India, as it was 
in England, to be constructed entirely of judicial decisions, is a 
point about which much may be said on either side. On the one 
hand, all that has hitherto been done in this way, (and much has 
been done within the last few years,) must be admitted to have 
been well done. On the other hand, the process is a slow one ; 
while we believe that reform in this particular is urgently 
required. Moreover, there are so many High Courts and 
independent tribunals, that there is the danger of decisions 
clashing; and those usages having the force of prescription may 
arise, and interests may be permitted to depend thereupon, 
which could scarcely be disturbed in any future general measure 
of reform, 

Turning now to our task, the first portion of it, which we shall 
deal with, concerns the principle of Zrelusion. The grounds 
of incompetency were very numerous under English Law, 
but the enlightened and liberal spirit of modern legal reform 
has swept away many of them. Admissibility is now the 
rule, exclusion the exception, and in India the exception has 
been narrowed down to limits more confined than have yet been 
sanctioned at home. In abolishing incompetency from crime 
or interest, in rendering parties to civil cases and their wives 
admissible witnesses, and further in making them compellable 
to appear as such, Indian Law followed fast on the footsteps of 
reform at home. According to Mr. Taylor, there are yet seven 
classes incompetent to testify under English Law. Let us see 
if the grounds of exclusion yet held applicable to these classes 
would be allowed under Indian Law. First then, parties to suits 
instituted in consequence of adultery, and their husbands and 
Wives are incompetent. The question of competency, as con- 
cerns this particular class of witnesses, has never been raised and 
decided in India. There is at present no tribunal in this country 
corresponding to the ‘ Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes’ 
at home, but we entertain little doubt that when the question 
comes to be decided, this ground of exclusion will not be 
approved. The rule in England is a remnant of the old common 
law principle which excluded the evidence of parties to the record 
in all cases, and that it has not been already rescinded is due to 
the fact, that the tribunal for this particular class of cases stood 
apart from the regular tribunals and the improvements effected 
in the administration of justice therein. Even now where a 
petition is presented for the dissolution of a marriage on the 
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vround of adultery coupled with cruelty or desertion, the hus- 
band and wife are admissible to give evidence respecting the 
desertion or the cruelty, though they are not so admissible where 
merely a judicial separation is sought on the ground of adultery 
with cruelty. This curious anomaly has already been often com- 
mented upon. The hardship of the rule which excludes the 
evidence of the parties in these cases, was recently illustrated in 
the case of Codrington v. Codrington and Anderson, and we have 
little doubt that this ground of exclusion will before long be 
removed by legislative interference, and the parties made at least 
competent if not compellable witnesses. The Indian Evidence 
Act contains nothing that would lead to the conclusion, that this 
ground of incompetency would be sanctioned under its provi- 
sions and the whole tenour of the Section, which renders parties 
to a civil suit or other proceeding of a civil nature competent 
and compellable to give evidence, would seem to be in favour of 
the admissibility of this testimony. 

The zert class of incompetent witnesses consists of parties to 
an action for breach of promise of marriage. ‘The expediency 
“ of excluding the testimony of these parties,” says Mr. Taylor, 
‘is extremely problematical; for most persons, who have 
“ watched the working of the new law, must have come to the 
“conclusion, that actions of this nature are precisely those in 
“ which juries ought to have the rennin l of seeing the liti- 

‘eants, and of hearing what they have to say, on either side.” 
W, @ believe that the effect of the Section of the Indian Evidence 
Act, to which we have above alluded, would undoubtedly be to 
admit these victims of misplaced affection, and their inconstant 
guondam admirers, to tne witness-box. 

The ¢hird class of incompetent witnesses comprises defendants 
in criminal cases. It has been already pointed out in a previous 
article,* that a vast innovation has been introduced by the Code 
of Criminal Procedure in this respect. Defendants in criminal 
cases, though they cannot be examined on oath or solemn aflir- 
mation, can yet under the provisions of this Code be orally 
interrogated; and they have thus a full opportunity of explain- 
ing doubtful portions of their conduct, and of putting forward 
facts known to themselves alone, which may go far towards 
procuring their acquittal. It is to be regretted that the cases 
decided since the Code came into operation, furnish little or no 
information as to the manner in which this important provision 
of the law should be carried into effect. Does the admission 


* See Calcutta Review. Vol. XLIV, No. 87, p. 128. 
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of a prisoner as to any particular fact do away with the neces- 
sity of calling witnesses to prove such fact? For example, if 
property said to have been stolen from the prosecutor be found 
in the possession of the prisoner, and he admit the fact of 
possession, claiming the property as his own or accounting in 
some way for its having come into his hands, is it unnecessary 
to call evidence to the fact of possession : or must the whole 
ease for the prosecution be proved, as under the rule of English 
Law? If the latter be the case, what must be done, if there 
be no evidence whatever forthcoming on the point, and the 
statement of the prisoner as to this particular be alone before 
the Court while he pleads “not guilty ” to the charge itself? 
It is a rule at home that where several persons are jointly 
indicted, any one of them may be called asa witness for or 
against his co-defendants, except where he must have a direct 
interest in procuring their acquittal, as for instance in a case 
of conspiracy or riot, which requires the concurrence of more 
persons than one to create an offence. Whether this rule will 
apply in India has not, we believe, been ever decided, but 
there is little doubt that it would so apply, as the principles 
of exclusion are here less tolerated than at home.* Whether 


int petty cases punishable with imprisonment not exceeding 
int enquires having a view to recognizance and 


security to keep the peace, and to$ security for good 


six months; 


behaviour: in|| proceedings relating to the maintenance of wives 
and children; and in investigations intoY disputes relating 
to the possession of land or the right of use of any land or 
water, the defendant can be examined on oath or solemn 
affirmation as a witness, are questions which may admit of 
discussion, but which have not yet been decided, as far as we are 
aware. In some of these cases we think there can be little 
doubt, looking to the civil nature of the proceedings. In 
affiliation cases at home the defendant is examined as a witness, 
and we feel assured that a similiar practice would be adopted 
in the same class of cases in this country. 

We now come to the fowrth class of persons excluded from 
the witness-box by the Law of England. Husbands and wives 








* Since the above was written, this principle has been admitted and ap- 
proved by the Calcutta High Court. 
+ See Sec. 266, Act XXV of 1861; also Note to p. 132, Calcutta Review, 
No, 87, Vol. XLIV. 
t Chapter XVIII, Act XXV of 1861. 
Chapter XIX, ditto. 
Chapter XXI, ditto. 
| Chapter XXII, ditto. 
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are precluded from giving evidence for or against each other 
in criminal proceedings. In declaring that this rule has 
no application in India to persons other than British-born 
subjects, the whole subject has been so ably and exhaus- 
tively dealt with in a recent important decision of the 
Calcutta High Court, that nothing is left us but to put 
forward the simple fact, that it has been decided, following 
the principles of the Lousiana Code of Evidence, that husbands 
and wives are competent witnesses for and against each other 
in criminal cases in which the parties are not European Britisb- 
born subjects. This principle of exclusion has often been 
attacked in England, and many will remember the case in 
which a man was tried for wounding another in a common 
lodging house. The principal witness against him was the 
mistress of the wounded man, while his wife, who was present, 
could not be examined. Can the exclamation of the prisoner be 
wondered at? “ You have heard that woman, and you will 
“not hear my wife.” Whatever doubt there may be as to the 
propriety of rescinding this rule of exclusion in England, where 
Christianity and monogamy prevail, few who have any right 
to be heard on the question, will deny that incompetency 
of this kind is less than anywhere to be tvlerated in India 
having regard to the religions of the country, and the condition 
and circumstances of the married state, which are special local 
reasons, apart from those arguments amounting almost to 
demonstration, which have been urged in favour of admission 
by the framer of the Lousiana Code. ‘The admissibility 
of this evidence has, however, been well approved with 
the precaution, that a wife should never be called as a 
witness against her husband, or a husband against his 
wife, unless where the circumstances of the case and the 
paucity of other evidence make it desirable, if not neces- 
sary, for the ends of justice. If this principle be acted upon, 
the strongest supporters of exclusion must feel themselves 
compelled to make thus much concession to the demands of 
justice. 

The fi/th class of incompetent witnesses consists of the wives 
of persons, who have been made respondents in suits for 
dissolution of marriage, or for damages by reason of adultery, 
«The extreme improbability of any woman thus unfortunately 
“ circumstanced being required to give evidence, renders need- 
“ less any comment on this rule,” says Mr. Taylor. Under the 
Section of the Indian Evidence Act already more than once 
referred to, those persons would clearly be admissible withesses 
in this country. 
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The sixth class of individuals incompetent to testify includes 
witnesses of the Crown in eases of high treason or misprision 
of treason, who have not been included or properly described 
in a list duly delivered to the defendant. This ground of 
exclusion rests entirely on some technical provisions of the 
English law of treason, and, unless in the improbable ease of a 
European British-born subject tried in this country for treason, 
could have no possible application. 

The seventh class consists of persons insensible to the obli- 
gation of an oath. ‘The safe-guards under which testimony 
is given in a court of justice are three-fold—jrs/, fear of 
punishment at tke hands of the Supreme Being ; second, fear 
of punishment at the hands of man for perjury; and ¢hird, 
cross-examination. The form of the English oath calls God to 
be a witness that the deponent is speaking the truth and adjures 
Him to deal with the sin of perjury. So help me God. So may 
God stand by me in my hour of need in this life or at the day of 
judemené as I now tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth—an awful adjuration, but a powerful safeguard 
against falsehood with the religious or the superstitious. In 
England numerous sects at an early period entertained scruples 
of conscience about taking an oath; and the Legislature, guided 
by a feeling of religious toleration, relaxed the rules of the Com- 
mon Law, and permitted all such persons to depose on a solemn 
affirmation or declaration that they would speak the whole truth. 
This provision of English law was imitated in India, but instead 
of excepting those Hindtis or Mahomedans only who had 
conscientious scruple to be sworn by the water of the Ganges 
or upon the Koran, the whole of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
population were declared excused from taking an oath, and were 
permitted to depose on solemn affirmation only. The relaxation 
of the rule was properly made in England, having regard to the 
spirit of truth that pervades the nation, and the character of 
those sects in whose favour the exception was made. But in 
India where the two remaining safe-guards are so very weak, 
was it wise to dispense with the first and most important 
one? The fear of punishment at the hands of man is remote 
and insignificant, as we have endeavoured to point out in a 
forme:* article. The use and the principles of cross-examina- 
tion are little understood and less practised in the courts of 
the Mofussil. We submit then that one of the most important 
tests and safeguards of truth has been sacrificed to a mistaken 
spirit of religious toleration, and a crude effort of unripe 


* See p. 417, Calcutta ara No. 86, Vol. XLIV. 
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reform in a country where the moral regard for truth is at 
a very low ebb indeed, and needs all the support that can be 
given it from other quarters. When oaths were abolished in 
India, as far as concerned the Hindu and Mahomedan popula- 
tion, it followed as a sort of necessary consequence, that defect 
of religious belief could not be retained as a ground of exclu- 
sion from the witness-box. Accordingly the Evidence* Act 
admitted such persons to depose on simple affirmation. Being 
strongly in favour of competency and opposed to incompetency, 
considering that admissibility should be the rule and exclu. 
sion the exception, we approve of the provision that admits 
atheists, as well as others, to the witness-box, but we cannot 
approve of that other provision from which it emanated as a 
corollary. 

The grounds of incompetency in India would, therefore, seem 
to be few indeed; and in fact the Indian Evidence Acty enacts 
that the following persons on/y shall be incompetent to testify, 
viz., children under seven years of age, who appear incapable 
of receiving just impressions of the facts, respecting which they 
are examined, or of relating them truly : and persons of unsound 
mind, who, at the time of their examination, appear incapable of 
receiving just impressions of the facts respecting which they 
are examined, oc of relating them truly. It will be observed 
that neither of these grounds of exclusion is absolute and uncon- 
ditional, for there is nothing to hinder a child under seven 
years of age from being examined as a witness, if he appear 
capable of receiving just impressions of the facts respecting 
which he is examined, and of relating them truly. Persons of 
unsound mind also may clearly be examined in their lucid 
intervals. 

From the above sketch it will, in some measure, appear that 
the principle of exclusion has found small favour in the Indian 
Law of Evidence, that the question has been ably discussed 
in several judicial decisions, and has been partly provided for 
by a fragmentary Act. As far then as this one portion of 
the sulject is concerned, materials for legislation are not 

wanting. 

The rule that evidence must be confined to the points in issue opens 
outa wide field for discussion, a very small portion of which can 
be traversed in cur present notice. That this rule is in conformity 
with strict equity, and conducive to the rapid and correct adminis- 
tration of justice, cannot be doubted, if only the points in issue 








* Act II of 1855, S. 15. 
+ Act II of 1855, S. 14. 
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be properly chosen. In England the issues are fixed by the 
parties themselves through the means and with the aid of qualified 
legal practitioners. But there are no qualified and competent 
legal practitioners in the Mofussil. The parties ignorant, void 
of mental training, and without development of their reasoning 
powers, are utterly unable to perform the task for themselves. 
The law has, therefore, wisely made it the duty of judicial 
officers to ascertain the points in dispute, and fix the issues 
between the parties. Any one slightly skilled in the principles 
of pleading knows full well, that on the performance of this duty 
depends the doing of complete justice in any case. How can the 
evidence be confined to the issues consistently with a proper and 
adequate investigation of the case, if the issues be not properly 
chosen? The Judges of the Mofussil courts of all grades have 
been railed at over and over, because they have but little law; 
and we are of those who would gladly see the defect together 
with the cause of it removed by a separation of the executive and 
judicial departments, but the mere fact, that Judges in India 
have to fix the issues in all civil cases must, so long as this 
procedure is necessary, render it a very dangerous experiment to 
place on the Mofussil Bench men, who, however much law 
they may have, are yet devoid of that practical experience of 
India, its people, its special institutions, its peculiar habits, public, 
private, and domestic, which in proportion as any Indian Judge 
possesses, so is he capable of selecting the points in dispute, 
and fixing the issues in any case, and so is he fitted to decide 
upon facts, the opinion as to which of a mere griffin, though 
the griffin be a lawyer, would be wholly worthless. Under 
Euglish procedure, as law and custom assign the fixing of the 
issues to the parties themselves, who fix them through their 
legal advisers, it is clear that, if they be improperly chosen, 
the parties have themselves only to blame. In India, however, 
where the task devolves on the Judge, the case is different, and 
the Judge is properly held wholly responsible for the due per- 
formance of the duty. So far has this principle been carried 
that it has recently been held that a client is not bound by the 
mistaken consent of his pleader to abide by issues of law erro- 
neously fixed by the Judge. 

The rules which indicate the party on whom the durthen of 
proof is to be thrown are little understood in the Mofussil, and 
what failures of justice take place in consequence! Even where 
justice is done, how very tardy is the process, and accompanied 
by how much expense that never need have been incurred. 
Many Aakims always commence with taking the depositions of 
the plaintiff’s witnesses, even when the whole burthen of proof 
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is on the defendant; and were the plaintiff to bring no witness, 
his case would be dismissed for want of proof! Again, the 
right to begin depending upon the proper allocation of the 
burthen of proof is totally unknown in the Mofussil. The 
particular advantage gained by the party, who obtains the 
right to begin, is perhaps of less importance in a country 
where as yet there is no jury in civil cases: but the recent Act, 
which has béen directed to raise and improve the status of 
vakeels and mookhtars, has allowed these practitioners to plead, 
and ¢he rules, or some rules of pleading will ere long have to be 
followed. There are many High Court decisions which have 
corrected mistakes as to throwing the burthen of proof on the 
wrong party, and seeing how very simple are the principles 
involved, it would appear no difficult matter to incorporate those 
principles in the provisions of a Code of Evidence. 

The rule which requires the dest evidence to be given of which 
the case is susceptible is of such vast importance, that to its 
being misunderstood and little acted upon are attributable not 
a few of those serious mistakes made by subordinate courts, for 
the correction of which so many grades of appellate authority 
are necessary in India, affording at the same time to the wealthy 
such chances of playing fast and loose with justice. That 
evidence is admitted without scruple every day in every court 
in the country, which evidence itself indicates the existence of 
more original sources of information, none acquainted with the 
principles of the rule and the practice of the Mofussil courts 
ean deny. The distinction between primary and secondary 
evidence is little understood, and the important exceptions that 
have been grafted on the rule are in consequence misunderstood 
and misapplied. Oral evidence is constantly received in substi- 
tution of writings that ought to be and that could be produced, 
The new Registration Act is rendered inoperative by this 
violation of one of the first principles cf the Law of Evidence. 
Written instruments, which ought to have been registered and 
have not been registered are by law inadmissible in* civil 
proceedings, but oral testimony is daily admitted without hesi- 
tation to supply their place. 





* In criminal proceedings the waut of a stamp or non-registration would 
be no valid objection to the admissibility of a document. We es | here 


notice a distinction between the English and Indian Stamp Acts. Under 
the fcrmer any omission or insufficiency of the stamp may be cured as a 
matter of right in all cases by payment of the proper duty and penalty, but 
in India this can only be done, if the Court or the Revenue authorities are 
satisfied that the omission or neglect did not arise from any intention to 
evade payment of the stamp duty or defraud the Government, 
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Connected with the present portion of the subject there is no 
practice of Indian courts of justice, which stands in greater 
need of reform, and which could more easily be reformed by the 
appropriate provisions of a code, than the indiscriminate practice 
of receiving in evidence copies of all kinds of writings, public 
and private. This erroneous procedure has been often remarked 
upon by the Privy Council, but except in a few judicial decisions 
no radical attempt has ever been made at improvement. When 
the practices of the am/ah and the venal habits of court officers 
in this country are taken into consideration, it will appear 
to most men, that in no country should the reception of 
this particular kind of secondary evidence be more carefully 
excluded. 

With reference to the exceptions that have been engrafted on 
the rule of law, which requires the production of the best 
evidence, something has been done in India towards arriving at 
some settled principles. One of the exceptional cases allowed at 
home is, when the papers are voluminous and it is only necessary 
to prove their general results. A witness may then be allowed 
to speak as to the balance of a set of accounts or the general 
result of his examination of books and securities. Similarly, 
under the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, a commis- 
sioner may be appointed for the investigation or adjustment of 
accounts, and the result of his proceedings may be received in 
evidence. 

The portion of the rvle requiring the best evidence which 
excludes hearsay, is commonly neglected in the courts of the 
Mofussil, and yet it requires more than ordinary attention and 
watchfulness in a country in which ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred witnesses, are totally uneducated and absolutely, with all 
honest intention, incapable of distinguishing between what they 
have seen and what they have heard. ” When it is remembered how 
often any matter touching which witnesses are required to give 
their testimony is discussed among them in their own village, 
on the road as they come in to court ina body, at the mookhtar’s 
basa (lodging) and at the* Gdch-tolla, it will readily be under- 
stood that the most honest witness gets in spite of himself to 
mingle up what he saw, and what he heard, and what he thinks. 
Each witness knows the who/e story, though he only witnessed 
one-twentieth part of the transaction, and with the greatest air 
of innocence he starts off at headlong speed to give the whole 








t Place under the tree. There are generally trees adjacent to the 
courts and under the shade of these the witnesses sit, while waiting for the 
case to come on. 
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of it with his own version of the matter. It requires a skilled 
and patient hand to get out of him what he actually saw with 
his own eyes: and, if he be stupid or nervous, once stopped in 
telling his own story in his own way, he is liable to get confused, 
and to be unable to tell what he did see. In England counsel have 
no communication with the witnesses before they are called into 
the box. In America, on the other hand, it is a common 
practice for practitioners to have an interview with the witnesses 
in order to ascertain what they really know: but in India the 
mookhtar considers it his duty, after ascertaining this, to instruct 
the witness what to say, how to say it, and what to suppress, 
telling him that the spoiling of the case will be the inevitable 
result of his directions not being followed. Tis is the ordinary 
practice in all eases, even where the party producing the 
witnesses means honestly and seeks just redress. It is their way 
of doing things, attributable, no doubt, to the former system 
of recording the evidence of witnesses out of the hearing and 
often out of the sight of the hakim, a mohurrir or native writer 
taking down their statements, which were read over to the 
judicial functionary when he had leisure to attend to the case. 
The practice has been* changed, but the results of it still 
continue, and one of these results is the prevailing habit of 
drilling witnesses. Where the whole statemeat of a witness is 
utterly false, detection is easy enough, but where the witness 
intentionally or unconsciously mingles with the true portion, 
or with what he saw another portion false, or which he did not 
see, it requires considerable patience, skill, and knowledge of the 
language to divide the true from the false, what the witness 
really knows from what he believes on the information of others. 
Illiterate witnesses are more or less alike in every country, but 
there are in India special circumstances, some of which we 
have endeavoured to explain, which render this class peculiarly 
impracticable. We are not prepared to say that the whole of 
the law of England applicable to hearsay should be imported 
into this country, or that, if imported, it would be suitable. 
There are many points in which we think it would not be 
suitable, and many others, which, though difficult to alter in an 
old country where usage has made them sacred, should certainly 
not be allowed to find a place in a new code ani on ground 
before unoccupied. The English rules of the Law of Evidence 





* <. e. as far as the letter of the law goes. We believe however that few 
but Europeans heed the provisions of the law. The Englishman a short 
time ago contained a serious complaint on this score against a high native 
judicial functionary in Tirhoot. 
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avplicable to hearsay have, however, already been considerably 
relaxed in India, and we think that further improvements might 
be made in the same direction. We proceed to notice a portion 
of what has been done up to the present time. 

In questions of pedigree “ the settled rule of admission,” says 
Mr. Taylor, “ is now restricted to hearsay, proceeding from 
persons who were de jure relaied by blood or marriage to the family 
“in question.” The declaration of an ddlegitimate member of a 
family has been rejected. Under the provisions of the Indian 
Evidence Act however, the declarations of 7//egi/imete members 
of the family and also of persons, who, though not related by 
blood or marriage to the family, were intimately acquainted with 
its members and state, are admissible in evidence alter the death 
of the declarant in the same manner and to the same extent 
as those of deceased members of the family.* 

Under English law declarations made against the interest of 
the declarant, and declarations made in the course of business, 
are admissible only when the declarant is shown to be dead. 
It was held not to be sufficient to prove that he had absconded 
in consequence of a serious criminal charge, and was unlikely 
ever to return, or that he was otherwise abroad or beyond the 
process of the court. In India, on the contrary, such declara- 
tions will be received, if it be shown that the declarant is inca- 
pable of giving evidence by reason of his subsequent loss of 
understanding, or is at the time of trial or hearing dond fide 
and permanently beyond the reach of the process of the court, 
or that he cannot after diligent search be found.+ Few will be 
found to disapprove of this relaxation of the proviso that 
guarded the exception. 

In the case of dying declarations there has been a yet more 
startling innovation made upon the principles of English 
law. The ground of the admissibility of this kind of hearsay 
evidence has been well put in oft-quoted language by Lord Chief 
Baron Eyre. ‘“ They are declarations made in extremity, when 
* the party is at the point of death, and when every hope of this 
“world is gone: when every motive to falsehood is silenced, 
“ and the mind is induced by the most powerful considerations 
‘to speak the truth: a situation so solemn and so awful 
“is considered by the law as creating an obligation equal to 
“that which is imposed by a positive vath in a court of 
justice.” Not less forcibly have similar arguments been put 


* Act II of 1855, S. 47. 
t Act IT of 1855, S. 39. 
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by England’s greatest dramatist into the mouth of the dying 
Melun. 


* Have I not hideous death within my view, 
“ Retaining but a quantity of life; 

“ Which bleeds away even as a form of wax 
“ Resolveth from his figure ‘gainst the fire P 

“* What in the world should make me now deceive, 
“‘ Since 1 must lose the use of all deceit ? 

“ Why should I then be false; since it is true 

“ That I must die here and live hence by truth P” 


It is difficult to see on what principle or on what arguments the 
restriction of the admissibility of this kind of evidence to cases of 
homicide can be supported. Yet such is the rule of English law; 
and dying declarations can under it only be received where the 
death of the deceased is the subject of the charge, and the cir- 
cumstances of the death are the subject of the dying declaration. 
They have been rejected over and over in other criminal cases, 
In the Statutory* provisions of Indian law there was nothing 
to limit the admissibility of this kind of evidence to cases 
of homicide merely, and accordingly it has been settled by 
a recent decision of the Calcutta High Court, that dying 
declarations are admissible in other cases than those of homicide. 
We may notice a further distinction between the law of England 
and that of India connected with the same subject. Under the 
former the declarant must have believed that. death was impend- 
ing. If he entertained any expectation or hope of recovery, 
even though he died an hour afterwards, the declaration would 
be inadmissible. Under Indian law, however, the declaration 
will be admissible, if the deceased person at the time of making 
such declaration believed himself to be in danger of approaching 
death, although he entertained at the time of making it hopes 
of recovery.t 

Turning now to the rules under which a witness may 
be permitted to refresh his memory, we shall find a more 
liberal spirit adopted in this country than at home. In 
England a witness may be permitted to refresh his memory 
by looking at a writing which has been made or its accu. 
racy recognized, at the time of the fact in question, or, at 
furthest, so recently afterwards, as to render it probable 
that the memory of the witness had not the: become defec- 
tive. Under Indian law ft a witness may look at any writing 








* Act IT of 1855, 8. 29; and Act XXV of 1861, S. 371. 
+ Section 371, Code of Criminal Procedure. 
t Act II of 1855, S, 46. 
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made by himself or by any other person at the time when 
the fact occurred, or immediately afterwards, or at any other time 
when the fact was fresh in his memory, and he knew that the 
same was correctly stated in writing. The distinction seems to 
be that in England the court takes upon it in ail cases to decide 
what is a reasonable time within which it is probable that the 
memory of the witness has not become defective, while in India 
the witness would be allowed to look at a writing made at any 
time, if he could only declare that at the time of making the 
writing the fact was fresh in his memory. Indian law further 
allows a copy to be used, if the Court under the cireumstances be 
satisfied that there is sufficient reason for the non-production of 
the original. Whether this would be permitted in an English 
Court is a proposition about which considerable doubt may be 
entertained. Where a witness having looked at the copy was 
enalled to swear positively to the facts from his own recollee- 
tion, the evidence was received; but it would doubtless be 
otherwise if the witness after looking at the copy had no personal 
recollection of the facts, but could only state that he remembered 
the facts to have been written down, and believed that they were 
then correctly stated. A witness might be enabled to speak from 
seeing his own signature or writing, and knowing his own usual 
habits; when a copy in another handwriting would recall 
nothing to his mind. In connection with the present topic we 
may notice the case of experts. Under English law witnesses of 
this class are permitted to refresh their memory by a reference 
to books. Thus a physician may refer to medical books; a 
foreign lawyer called to prove foreign law may refer to 
codes, text books, and statutes in which such law is to be 
found.. The books themselves are not, however, evidence, and 
cannot be dealt with by counsel as such. Under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Evidence Act, however, the Court may 
on matters of publie history, literature, or art refer to such 
published books, maps, or charts as the court may consider 
to be of authority on these subjects.* And books printed or 
published under the authority of the Government of a foreign 
country, and purporting to contain the statutes, code, or other 
written law of sue country, and also printed and published 
books of reports of decisions of the courts of such country, and 
books proved to be commonly admitted in such courts as evi- 
dence of the law of such country, are declared admissible as 
evidence of such law.t 





* Act II of 1855, S. 11. 
+ Act II of 1855, S. 12. 
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Under English procedure, a witness will not be compelled to 
answer any question, when such answer would have a tendency 
to expose him or the husband or wife of such witness to a 
criminal charge or to a penalty or forfeiture of any kind. This 
is a very old rule of the English Common Law, and has been 
always respected by the Judges, even by the unscrupulous 
Jefferies when it told too against the prisoner. In India, on the 
contrary, a witness is bound to answer all such questions, but 
no such answer, which a witness shall be compelled to give, 
shall, except for the purpose of punishing such person for wile 
fully giving false evidence on such examination, subject him to 
any arrest or prosecution, or be used as evidence against him in 
any criminal proceeding. The rule of English law has been 
found so obstructive to justice, that it has been necessary to 
repeal if in many instances, and compel the witness to answer, 
giving him at the same time an indemnity for the offence, 

which he may disclose. Such a provision has been introduced 
into the Larceny Act of 1861 in so far as it applies to frauds 
committed by Bankers, Factors, Directors, Trustees, &c. ; into 
the Poisoned Grain Prohibition Act of 1863; into the Exhibition 
Medals Act of 1863; and into the Act for inquiring into corrupt 
practices at Elections. There is, however, a great distinction 
between this provision and the enactment of Indian law. Un- 
der the former the witness cannot be convicted on any evidence 
whatever in respect of any act done by him, if he shall, at any 
time previously to his being charged with such offence, have 
first disclosed such act on oath. The having given evidence is 
a complete bar to a prosecution. Under the Indian Act, the 
answer given in any particular case cannot be used against the 
witness, but there is nothing to prevent a prosecution on other 

evidence. Mr. Norton remarks that, where a witness had made 
a self-criminative statement, it would be difficult ia a small 
society like that which is found in most Indian towns, to exclude 
this fact from the knowledge of the Judge or Jury in ease of a 
subsequent prosecution for the offence, and that it would be sure 
to tell against the prisoner. No doubt this is the greatest 
objection that can be raised against the provision, but, on the 
other hand, it may with equal fairness he urged against the rule 
of English law, that the Judge is not bound to warn the wit- 
ness of his privilege, and if the witness do answer unwittingly 
when he might have claimed protection, his answer may be used 


against him.* 








* Mr. Norton, p. 143, seems to doubt this statement, but see Taylor, Vol. 
I, p. 78. 
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It was for a long time a moot point at home how far a party 
might cross-examine and discredit a witness called by himself. 
A Judge seems always to have had a discretion to allow leading 
questions to be put to a witness, who appeared obviously hostile 
to the party who called him, but it was not till 1854 that the 
principle was clearly admitted by the Legislature. Tie Com- 
mon Law Procedure Act of that year provided that a party 
producing a witness may, in case the witness shall, in the 
opinion of the Judge, prove “ adverse,” that is, “ hostile” and 
not merely unfavourable, contradict him by other evidence, 

, by leave of the Judge, prove that he has made at other times a 
statement inconsistent with his present testimony; but before 
such last-mentioned proof can be given, the circumstances of 
the supposed statement, suflicient to designate the particular 
occasion, must be mentioned to the witness, and he must be 
asked whether or not he has made such statement. This pro- 
vision was borrowed in great part from the New York Civil 
Code. The Indian Evidence Act contains a similar provision, 
only more extensive and better-caleulated to meet the require- 
ments of a country, where the most important witness may 
generally be bought over by the other side. It enacts that the 
party, at whose instance a witness is examined, may, with the 
permission of the court, cross-examine such witness to test his 
veracity, in the same manner as if he had not been called at his 
instance, and may be allowed to show that such witness has 
varied from a previous statement made by him. It may be 
remarked here that the provisions of the Common Law Proce- 
dure Act apply only to civid cases, but there is nothing in the 
Section of the Indian law, which so limits the application of its 
provisions. In Ireland they have been extended to criminal as 
well as civil cases. 

Under English procedure the former statement of a witness 
is not admissible to corroborate lis testimony by showing that 
he has been consistent throughout, and this even though the 
opposite side have given proof of contradictory statements. 
The Indian Evidence Act, on the contrary, ordains that any 
former statement made by a witness relating to the same fact at 
or about the time when the fact took place, or before any authority 
legally competent to investigate the fact, shall be ‘admissible 
in corroboration.* There have not been wanting authorities 
to advocate the adoption of a similar principle in English law. 

It was enacted by the Common Law Procedure Actt of 1854, 
that a witness in any case may be examined as to whether he 





* Act II of 1855, S, 31. 
7S. 25. 
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has been convicted of any felony or misdemeanour, and upon 
being so questioned, if he either denies the fact or refuses to 
answer, it shall be lawful for the opposite party to prove such 
conviction. There is no similar provision appliable to criminal 
trials, and consequently though a witness in a criminal case may 
be asked as to a previous conviction, his answer will be con- 
clusive, unless the question relate to relevant facts ; for if it relate 
to those that are irrelevant, according to the usual rule, no further 
evidence can be admitted to contradict the witness’s reply. The 
Indian Evidence Act contains a provision taken verbatim from 
the Common Law Procedure Act. “ A witness in any cause may 
be questioned as to whether he has been convicted of any felony or 
* misdemeanour, &ec.”* The use of the word cause and the fact of 
the Section having been borrowed from the English civi/ law, it 
has been contended, limit the application of the provision in India 
to civil cases. We would gladly see the point discussed. The 
Indian is certainly inferior to the English Act in not provid- 
ing a summary mode of proving the conviction by a certificate 
signed by the clerk of the court. 

Under the old rule of English law, neither a witness nor the 
jury, except under certain special circumstances, were allowed to 
compare two writings with each other, in order to ascertain 
whether both were written by the same person. Mr. Taylor 
characterizes this as a technical rule of the Common Law 
certainly of based on common sense. By the Common Law 
Procedure Act of 1854, it was, however, enacted that comparison 
of a disputed writing with any writing proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Judge to be genuine shall be permitted to be made 
by witnesses, and such writings and the evidence of sip iy 
respecting the same may be submitted to the Court and jury a 
evidence of the genuineness or otherwise of the writing in dis. 
pute. This enactment applies to courts of civil judicature only, 
and, as Mr. Taylor remarks, the result is sufficiently absurd, two 
separate laws of evidence being administered at the assizes—one 
at Nisi Prius, and the other in the Crown Court. We have done 
better in India, for the corresponding Section of the Indian Evi- 
dence Act is in no wise limited in its application, It enacts that 
on an enquiry whether a signature, writing, or seal is genuine, 
any undisputed signature, writing, or seal of the party, whose 
signature, writing, or seal is under dispute, may be compared with 
the disputed one, though such signature, writing, or seal be on 





* Mr. Goodeve (p. 244) seems to draw a distinction between English 
and Indian law as to a “ refusal to answer” letting in proof of the convic- 
tion ; but the two Sections are identical, and no distinction exists. 
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an instrument which is not evidence in the cause. There 
is another distinction between these analogous provisions of Eng- 
lish and Indian law. Under the former, the writing, with which 
the writing in the case is compared, may be one proved to the 
satisfaction of the Judge to be genuine, but under the latter it 
must be some undisputed writing of the same party. 

There are some points connected with the admission of 
secondary evidence in criminal cases in which Indian law 
is peculiar, such peculiarity being, however, a necessary conse- 
quence of the peculiar exigencies of the country. For instance, 
at a Sessions trial the Code of Criminal Procedure directs that 
the Court shall receive as primdé facie evidence the examination 
of the Civil Surgeon or other medical witness taken and duly 
attested by the Magistrate. The Court may however, if it see fit, 
summon the medical witness to give evidence before it. To 
those who have never been in India, this might seem a pro- 
vision of doubtful expediency. But when they are told that 
Surgeons or other medical witnesses are to be found only at 
stations fifty to a hundred miles apart, and that a Civil Surgeon 
is often from the exigencies of the service removed to some 
other station in the time intervening between his deposition 
before the Magistrate and the Sessions trial, the matter will 
appear inavery different point of view. In doubtful cases, 
however, this provision must tell with terrible effect against the 
prisoner upon whom is thrown the burthen of disproving the 
only medical testimony, which can be given from actual know- 
ledge of the facts of the case. The opinion of the Civil Sur- 
geon in such cases must actually decide the question of life and 
death. Yet that such opinion may be fallible, the trials of 
Donnellan, Palmer, Dove, Smethurst, and others abundantly 
prove. The consideration of this point should strongly impress 
upon Government the necessity of securing peculiar excellence 
in the Medical Service. In a similar way the report of the 
Chemical Examiner to Government is admissible in evidence, 
if it bear his signature, without any proof of such signature or 
of the person signing holding the office. Whether the depo- 
sition of a witness taken before a Magistrate can be used at the 
subsequent trial before the Judge, if the witness be for any 
reason non-producible, is a question which has been satisfac- 
térily settled in India. The deposition is in England admis- 
sible, if it be proved that the witness is dead or so ill as not to 
be able to travel, and also if it be proved that the deposition 
was duly taken in the presence of the accused. The Section 
(Jl and 12 Vict. cap. 42, 8.17) has however been so badly 
worded asto raise a doubt, whether the deposition could be 
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admitted in other cases than those expressly stated therein, as, 
for example, if the witness were proved to be permanently 
insane. The [ndian Code of Criminal Procedure makes the depo- 
sition admissible, if the witness be dead or the court be satisfied 
that for any sufficient cause his attendance cannot be procured, 

The law as to the admissibility of confessions in criminal cases 
differs considerably in England and India, and here again the 
distinction is wholly attributable to the peculiar cireumstances 
and institutions of the latter country. A confession made 
to a Police officer is inadmissible as a general rule; and the 
reason of the rule is that the old Police resorted to torture 
and other obnoxious practices for the purpose of procuring 
confessions, not unfrequently from innocent persons, who were 
put forward to show the vigilance of the Police, or to screen 
the guilty from whom bribes had been taken. To the reve- 
lations of the Madras Torture Commission we are indebted for 
this measure which, though an extreme one, was yet rendered 
necessary by the universal prevalence of the terrible practices 
which were sought to be suppressed. Let us, however, hope 
that at some future day and with a purer and _better-disciplined 
Police, the necessity of retaining a provision, which in many 
cases allows undoubted criminals to escape, will have passed 
away. There is, however, one exception to the general rule, that 
excludes confessions made to a Police officer or to any oneelse, 
as long as the accused person is in the custody of the Police. 
When any fact is discovered in consequence of a confession, 
so much of the confession as relates distinctly to the fact 
thereby discovered may be given in evidence. The discovery 
of some fact is a sort of proof, that the confession was that of 
a person who had some participation in the crime. It may 
be remarked that this exception is in accordance with the rule 
of English law, under which even when a confession has been 
unduly obtained from a prisoner, yet if property stolen, or the 
instrument of the crime, or the body of the person murdered, 
or any other material fact has been discovered thereby, so 
much of the confession as relates distinctly to the fact dis- 
covered, may, says Mr. Taylor, according to the sounder doc- 
trine, be given in evidence. There is a further distinction 
between the two systems. Under Indian procedure neither a 
Police officer nor a Magistrate is bound to give any caution to 
a prisoner to prevent him disclosing anything which he may 
wish to say. 

In admitting the evidence of accomplices, the rule in India 
has followed that which has been adopted at home. It has 
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been decided * that a conviction upon the uncorroborated 
evidence of an accomplice 1 is valid in law, but that the Judge 
in summing up should advise the jury of the danger of convicting 
on such evidence merely. Connected with the question of corro- 
borating a single witness is another point in which the case- 
law of India has followed that of England. It has been + 
decided by the Caleutta High Court in accordance with the 
rule followed in the latter country, that a conviction for perjury 
upon the uncorroborated evidence of a single witness is not 
legal. 

We have already seen that the same protection from answer- 
ing criminating questions is not extended to witnesses in this 
country as at home. With respect to the profection extended 
to writings however, the law of both countries, as far as it 
admits of comparison, is pretty similar. A witness is not in 
India bound to produce any document relating to affairs of 
State, the production of which would be contrary to good 
policy,t nor any confidential writing which has passed between 
him § and his legal professional adviser. It would be well 
if the principle of the rule in the former case were better 
understood and acted upon. One notable violation of it is 
common in many districts. Copies of the diaries and of other 
papers connected with the proceedings of the Police are given 
to parties who ask for them. ‘This is in singular contrast with 
the rule adopted in England, and unanimously laid down by 
all the Judges in the ease of &. v. Hardy, that. all questions 
tending to the discovery of the channels by which informa- 
tion was given to the officers of justice, were upon the 
general principle of public convenience to be suppressed. If 
such questions are not to be allowed, it is an untenable 
proposition, that copies of papers, which show all the steps 
taken by the Police authorities, should be granted to any 
one who asks for them. With respect to other privileged 
communications, made verbally or in writing, between husband 
and wife, lawyer and client, the rule of protection is the same 
in England and in India. 

It is an unvarying rule of English law that parol testimony 
cannot be received to contradict, vary, add to, or subtract from 





* The Queen v. Elahi Bux, 29th May, 1866. Weekly Reporter, 


Criminal Rulings, p. 80. 
+ The Queen v. Lal Chand Kowrah Choukidar, and others, 7th Febru- 
ary, 1866. Weekly Reporter, Criminal Rulings, p. 23. 
t Act II of 1855, 8S. .21. 
§ Lo. S. 22. 
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the terms of a valid written instrument. This rule has been 
followed in Courts of Equity both in England and America, and 
of its propriety there can be nodoubt. In cases of accident, mis- 
take, or fraud however, parol evidence has been always admitted 
in both countries to qualify, correct, and sometimes defeat 
the terms of the writing. In India, more especially in Bengal, 
there was a course of decisions which seemed to favour a 
departure from these acknowledged principles in the case of 
contracts of sale, oral evidence having been, on more than one 
oecasion, admitted to show that a deed of absolute sale was 
intended to operate only as a mortgage. In a recent important 
decision* of the Calcutta High Court however, the whole subject 
has been ably reviewed, and a fixed principle laid down for future 
guidance. The learned Chief Justice gave his opinion that in 
this country verbal evidence is not admissible to vary or alter 
the terms of a written contract in cases in which there is no 
fraud or mistake, and in which the parties ixtended to express in 
writing what their words imported. The case was accordingly 
remanded to try whether the plaintiff had ever been in _posses- 
sion and been forcibly dispossessed as alleged by him; and 
whether having reference to the amount of the alleged purchase- 

money advanced, and to the value of the interest alleged to be 
be sold, and the acts and conduct of the parties, they intended 
to act upon the deed as an absolute sale, or to treat the transac- 
tien as a mortgage only; “for I am of opinion,” added the 
Chief Justice, “ that parol evidence is admissible to explain the 
‘acts of the parties.’ 

Under English procedure where attestation is necessary to the 
validity of a document, the attesting witnesses must be called 
to prove it, and this formality will not be dispensed with, even 
by the admission of the party. ‘This very absurd rule which 
requires that to be proved which nobody wants to deny, has 
been rescinded in this country, and the admission of a party to 
an attested instrument is sufficient primd facie evidence against 
him of its execution.T 

It will appear from the above brief resumé, that, especially 
of late years and since the establishment of the High Courts, 
a considerable degree of labour has been expended on the subj sje et 
with which this article is concerned, and that to him who will 
study the broad principles of the Law of Evidence, there are not 
wanting in India authorities and precedents to guide him in the 





* Kashinath Chakrovartti, Appellant, v. Chand Churn Sinden 
Respondent, 5th February, 1866. 
+ Act II of 1855, 8, 38. 
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narrower and more obscure bye-paths. Should no regular Code 
be prepared for India, doubtless a Law of Evidence suitable to 
the requirements of the country, will be created in the course of 
years by the decisions and precedents of the courts. Such 
case-law has, we know, many advantages. It is like a shoe 
made to the foot and less likely to pinch than one made from 
an ordinary last, yet we believe that the latter, if made after 
careful measurement, is better than a loose sandal which requires 
constant girding to the feet of the wearer. 

“ However different codes may vary widely from each other 
* in matters of arbitrary positive institution and of mere arti- 
“ ficial creation, the general means of investigating facts,” says 
a distinguished writer on the subject, “ must be common to 
“all. Every rational system which provides the means of 
“¢ ascertaining truth, must be founded on experience and reason ; 
* on a well-grounded knowledge of human nature and conduct ; 
“on a consideration of the value of testimony; and on the 
“ weight due to coincident circumstances. The object of the 
“ law is identified with that of pure science ; and all the means 
* within the reach of philosophy ; all the connections and links, 
** physical and moral, which experience and reason can discover, 
“are thus rendered subservient to the purposes of justice.” 
The zustinctive disposition to believe what others tell us, and to 
confide in their veracity, which is implanted in our natures, and 
which enables us to acquire knowledge in things beyond the 
limited range of our own senses, is the foundation and corner- 
stone of the law of evidence. “The knowledge acquired by 
“an individual through his own perception and reflection,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “is but a small part of what he possesses; 
“ much of what we are content to regard and act upon as know- 
“ ledge having been acquired through the perceptions of others. 
“Tt is not easy to conceive that the Supreme Being, whose wisdom 
* is so conspicuous in all his works, constituted man to believe 
“‘ only on his own personal experience! Since in that case the 
“ world could neither be governed or improved, and society must 
** remain in the state in which it was left by the first generation 
“of men.” From childhood up, we learn by believing in what 
others tell us, and faith in human testimony is only limited by 
experience of its credibility. In deciding then how far the Law 
of Evidence which is established in England, as the guide and 
rule of all courts, is applicable to India, having more especial 
reference to those portions of it, which define and declare the 
artificial value and effect to be given to evidence when admitted, 
it becomes a fundamental question, how far the experience of 
the credibility of testimony in this country assimilates to 
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similar experience at home. We believe that there are few 
indeed, of those who have had even a brief experience of India, 
who would venture to assign equal value to evidence of any 
kind in both countries. In England, 


“ All truth is precious, if not all divine, 
** And what dilates the powers must needs refine.” 


The love of truth is part of our national character, and though 


“ Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every soil, 
“The product of all climes,” 


yet in some countries they are more indigenous to the soil 
than in others, and while progress, civilization, and Christianity 
have tended to root out these ugly weeds from the fair fields of 
Anglia, they yet flourish on the plains of India, like its native 
jungle which the hand of reclamation has never yet cleared. 
It has been observed with reference to India, that ‘ a propensity 
“to lying is more or less a peculiar feature in the character of an 
“enslaved people. Accustomed to oppression of every kind, and 
“to be called upon to render strict account for every trifle done— 
“not according to the rules of the justice, but as the caprice of 
“of their masters may suggest,—it is little to be wondered at 
“if a lie is often resorted to as a supposed refuge from punish- 
“ment, and that thus an habitual disregard is engendered ;” 
for no one knows where deviations from truth will end, and 
who will pretend to be able to trace their windings and turn- 
ings? There may be some who will ask, if there is any oppres- 
sion now in India beneath the British rule. Even if there 
were not, the impress of former oppression and tyranny cannot 
be eradicated from a race in the course of a few generations. 
But there és at the present hour oppression that must bear 
the above fruits. Every native zemindar is more or less an 
oppressor, inasmuch as the ryot who would transgress his orders 
or his wishes, would be made, by ways and means that the 
initiated alone can understand, to repent his folly. If a zemin- 
dar throw his sheltering @gis over an accused party, and make 
it known to his ryots that he wills it that none give informa- 
tion to the authorities or evidence before the Magistrate, regard 
for truth is scattered to the winds, and preternaturally clever 
would be that Aakim who would draw from the witnesses more 
than the profession of faith made by the American sect of /now- 
nothings. And if the zemindar himself stand in the criminal 
dock, and the only available witnesses against him be his own 
dependents and ryots, you might as well expect the retainer of 
a feudal baron to lift his sword against his. own true lord as 
hope for evidence from those who have eyes but see not, and ears 
U 
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but hear not, whose understanding is wilfully darkened, and 
who cannot, because they will not, comprehend. ’Tis thus when 
they are required to know nothing, but when the demand is 
for knowledge which they do not possess, though a story 
wholly false is not likely to find credence with any one who will 
take the patience and trouble to unravel the web of invention, 
yet falsehood is never so dangerous as when she baits her hook 
with truth.* And when a witness mixes up what did not 
happen with what actually did occur, as, for instance, when, in 
order to prove an alidi, a real journey with all its incidents is 
described, the date only being altered, the labour of dividing 
truth from falsehood is not easy. In laying down rules ora 
Code of Evidence for India, the task of limiting the amount of 
faith to be placed in human testimony by experience of its credi- 
bility is no easy one, and upon the way in which it is performed 
will depend in no slight degree the success of the whole work. 





* Lord Brougham on the Queen’s trial said—‘ If an individual were 
“to invent a story entirely,—if he were to form it completely of false- 
“hoods, the result would be his inevitable detection; but if he build a 
“structure of falsehood on a foundation of a little truth, he may raise a 
“tale, which, with a good deal of drilling, may put an honest man’s life 
“or an illustrious princess’ reputation in jeopardy.” 








Art. V.—l. A Memorandum written after a tour through the 
Tea Districts of Eastern Bengal in 1864-65. By 
W. Nassau Lees, L.u.p. 1866. 


2. Memorial of Proprietors of Tea Estates in Eastern 
Bengal, presented to the Governor-General in March 
1867. 


3. Reply of the Governor-General thereto. 


APPY is the province of British India that finds favour in 
the eyes of the Governor-General, and enjoys a liberal 
expenditure in every branch of administration as the conse- 
quence of its good fortune. The most recent annexations, such 
as the Punjab, Pegu, and Oude, are instances of this, while it 
seems that nothing but misfortune will draw the attention of 
our rulers to other parts of the empire. Even the old districts 
of Nuddea and Jessore made more progress in the course of a 
few years immediately succeeding the break-down of the indigo 
system, than for many years preceding that event, as is testified 
by the present complete scheme of Sub-divisions, Small Cause 
Courts, and Feeder roads, and now the dire calamity under which 
Orissa still suffers, bids fair to cover it with a network of roads, 
to extend considerably the irrigation operations, and to lead to 
various other public benefits. 

Though a good deal has been said latterly of the losses in 
tea speculations, whether it be that those whose interests are 
affected are not so influential as the sufferers in Nuddea, or that 
the losses are not yet sufficiently serious to command attention, 
certain it is that there are no signs of any progress being even 
contemplated in Assam, and it remains to be seen if the able 
Memorandum at the head of this pape» will aid in raising “ the 
Cinderella of the Empire” from her present position.* 








* Since the above was written, a Memorial has been presented to the 
Governor-General by the tea-planters of Bengal, who now seem thoroughly 
aware of the necessity of taking active steps to save their interests from ruin, 
and in his reply to the Memorial, Sir John Lawrence mentioned that just 
double the amount hitherto expended in public works, viz., seven lacs, 
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In the cold season of 1864-65, Major Lees devoted three 
months’ leave to a tour in Assam, and recorded his views and 
observations in a Memorandum which was not printed till the 
end of 1866. Though the vast extent of the country to be 
visited and the great difficulties experienced in travelling, in 
addition to delay caused by an attack of fever, rendered his 
task onerous to accomplish within so short a period as three 
months, Major Lees has grasped with ability every question of 
interest connected with the province, and fully exposed all the 
shortcomings of its administration. It is well known, however, 
that instead of receiving the thanks of Government for his 
interesting communication, he has been treated in a manner 
that has been deservedly condemned by the public press, and 
still more in private society. Before considering the principal 
subjects discussed in the Memorandum, we propose to make a 
few remarks on the personal question, as the fate of Major Lees 
may serve as a warning to other officers of Government, and we 
believe that one motive that influenced the Lieutenant-Governor 
throughout the affair, has not been generally understood. 

We believe there is no dispute as to the main facts. Hearing 
that Major Lees intended to make a tour in Assam, the Governor- 
General expressed (verbally it would appear) a general interest 
in the objects of his tour, requesting him to pay special 
attention to the coolie question, to obtain accurate information 
on the subject, and to report his impressions. Anxious to dis- 
charge the duty entrusted to him tothe best of his ability, 
Major Lees in asking for information from tea-planters and 
others in an entirely non-official manner, mentioned that the 
information he obtained would be laid before the Viceroy, an 
intimation well-calculated to ensure caution and accuracy in the 
replies to his questions. This cireumstance having reached the 
ears of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon called on 
Major Lees to explain why he had given out that he had been 
directed to make an official report on the province. The 
reply was that no such official position had been assumed. 
Shortly after this, a note from Major Lees to Mr. Barry appeared 
in the Home News, in which allusion was made to Major Lees’ 
“mission” to Assam. The Lieutenant-Governor seized the 
word and boldly accused Major Lees of serious inconsistency. 
As the Governor-General did not even then come forward to 





instead of three and a half, will be given to Assam and the other tea districts 
this year, and that some of the really objectionable provisions of the Coolie 
Acts will be rescinded. We are glad to see these indications already that 
MajorLees’ labours have not been in vain. 
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explain the matter, it is fortunate that the facts speedily oozed 
out, and that Major Lees has not been the one to suffer in public 
estimation by this little episode. 

Sir C. Beadon had of course one very obvious motive in the 
course he adopted. Having paid, as far as we can judge from 
results, but little attention to Assam during his tenure of office, 
and being aware that an unpleasant outery might follow the 
publication of any account of the present condition of the 
province after forty years of British administration, for which 
he among others would be blamed, his equanimity was dis- 
turbed on hearing that a “ chiel” was in the province “ takin’ 
notes ”, and he became anxious to prevent the issue of any 
publication if he could prevent it. But this was not, we think, 
the only motive. Sir Cecil was also desirous of bringing to a 
point the question as to whether direct interference in a province 
under his Government had been authorised by his superior. In 
this however he failed ; »nd Major Lees was therefore unable to 
go through the farce of explaining to so experienced an official 
as Sir Cecil Beadon, that if he (Major Lees) had assumed an 
official position when making his enquiries, he would not only 
have written officially to every one, and especially to the officers 
of the commission, for information, but would probably have 
commenced every letter with some such phrase as, “ Having been 
‘ appointed by His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
“ to enquire. &c., &c.” There was surely no inconsistency in 
saying that he had not assumed an official position when he 
mentioned that the information he obtained would be laid before 
the Governor-General. With these remarks we now turn to the 
Memorandum. 

The Memorandum begins with a description of the only 
route to Assam, viz., by the Burhampooter, concluding with a 
remark that it takes longer to go from Calcutta to Gowhatty, 
the capital of the province, than from London to America! 
We have then a sketch of the physical features of the province, 
and of the divisions and characteristics of the people, followed 
by an interesting resumé of the history of Assam from 1780 
down to the final occupation by the British in 1825. 

During the stormy reign of Rajah Gourinath, the people 
were harassed by civil war, with only a brief interval of rest 
when Lord Cornwallis acceded to the Rajah’s application for 
assistance on the ground, that “ Hindoostanee sepoys and others 
“ had enrolled themselves among the forces of his enemies.” 
A single regiment under Captain Welsh quelled two separate 
insurrections, and with the full consent of the leading men 
among the Assamese, arrangements were made “ for the 
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“ retention of a brigade of British troops in the province.” On 
Lord Cornwallis’s departure from India, however, our troops 
were withdrawn, and Assam was again handed over to anarchy 
and misrule, that lasted for upwards of thirty years. The 
Burmese, at first called in to assist the Rajah in maintaining his 
throne, became the virtual rulers of the country, and remained 
so till, getting into trouble with the British Government about 
Cachar, they were expelled in 1825. The sufferings of the 
population throughout this period were indescribable, and 
culminated with savage excesses on the part of the Burmese, who, 
retreating from before our troops, laid waste the country, and 
carried off 30,000 labourers into slavery. 

Major Lees in the following passage indirectly condemns the 
withdrawal of our troops in 1794, and considers that to Sir John 
Shore’s policy in that matter must be attributed, to a great 
extent, the present backward condition of Assam. The allusion 
to the “enormous expense” evidently refers to the Burmese 
War as having been indirectly brought about by the withdrawal 
of our troops, in consequence of which the Rajah was left to 
apply for assistance to the Burmese, who but for that circumstance 
would not have come into contact with us about Cachar and 
Assam. 

“T fear that I owe some apology for this tedious digression. 
* T did not enter upon it, however, without a purpose. I desired 
“ to show that, though interference in internal affairs of indepen- 
“ dent native States is a thing to be especially avoided, there may 
** be occasions where, to shrink from the responsibility which self- 
** preservation, the first law of States as well as of individuals, 
“forces on the Paramount Power in India, may not only 
“involve us in enormous expense and incalculable trouble, but 
*‘ cause us to incur the odium, if not the criminality, of being 
“ indirectly instrumental in the devastation of rich and flourish- 
“ ing provinces, and the impoverishment and ruin, the suffering 
“and misery, nay, even the slavery and death of their 
“ inhabitants. During the anarchy and misrule which followed 
the withdrawal of the British force from Assam in 1794, partly 
“ through the vain struggles of the Assamese to free themselves 
“ from the oppression of their Burmese allies, and partly through 
“ famines—the result of this state of things—the district “of 
** Luckimpore was almost wholly depopulated, and other districts 
“ suffered more or less severely from the same cause. ‘ The 
“ € small remnant of the population,’ to use the words of General 
« Jenkins, ‘ had been so harassed and oppressed by the long 
‘ € eiviland internal wars that had followed the accession of Rajah 
‘*Gourinath Sing in 1780 down to 1826, that they had almost 
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 € given up cultivation, and lived on jungle roots and plants, 

‘and famine and pestilence carried off thousands that had 

‘escaped the sword and captivity. All men of rank, the heads 

‘of the great Ahom and priestly families, had retired to one 
 ¢ district, GwAlpara, having, with little exception, lost the whole 
“ ‘of their property. With the nobility and gentry retired a 

‘vast body of the lower classes ; the former mostly returned to 

‘ Assam after our occupation, but large numbers of the latter 

‘never returned, and their descendants form still a large part 

‘of the population of the Hubbraghat and Koontaghat.’ I 
“ further desired to trace to their origin the true causes of many 

of the unsatisfactory circumstances of the present state of 

Assam, the general scantiness of the population, its extremely 
“ unequal distribution, and the enormous extent of rich and pro- 
“ ductive land which lies waste and uncultivated.” 

We do not understand this passage to imply that the British 
Government are responsible for what followed the withdrawal 
of the troops, but that an opportunity of doing great good was 
thrown away by the Paramount Power, and in this we concur. 
The reflection naturally suggests itseli—Has the Government 
made the most of its second chance of improving the condition 
of the province since 1825? Andwe think the voice of the 
public will reply in the negative. 

It was unfortunate that, beyond pacification of the country, 
the immediate effect of our occupation by no means improved 
the general condition of the province. Of course the very first 
measure was to abolish unpaid labour and slavery, and as the 
wealth of the higher and middle classes depended in a great 
measure on the number of slaves they possessed, the effect, 
Major Lees tells us, was “ to reduce the whole population to the 
“ dead level of the ryot,” and since then there has been no 
middle class in Assam, a circumstance brought to notice by Mr. 
Moffat Mills in 1853. Moreover, “the abandonment of the 
“ right of Government to exact personal servitude in lieu of 
“ revenue ” without the substitution of any systematic expenditure 
on public works, led to the decay of noble roads, bridges, and 
embankments constructed by native rulers. 

Having thus brought his remarks down to the period of our 
first occupation, the author proceeds to describe the present 
system of administration and condition of Assam. The first point 
treated is the revenue system. 

Of the six districts of Assam, Goalparah enjoys a perpetual 
settlement, and the remaining five, Kamroop, Durrung, Now- 
gong, Seebsagur, and Luckimpore are under the ryotwaree 
system, like Madras. Settlements are, as a rule, made 
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annually, but a small percentage are for two, three, and five, 
with an occasional exception for a term of ten years. The 
settlements are usually made at the sudder station on the 
report of the Mouzahdar, or native fiscal officer, and only 
in cases of doubt or dispute is there any local investigation, 
which again is not conducted by the Collector or his Assistant, 

neither of whom have time for it, but by a civil court Ameen. 
Well may Major Lees observe that such a system leaves room 
for great abuses, which are not, we should think, diminished by 
frequent changes in holdings owing to abandonment for fresh 
lands, and subdivision among heirs. Turning to Mr. Mills’ 
report of 1853 on this subject, we find first an expression of his 
opinion that, rotwithstanding the hindrances to improvement in 
the apathy and indolence of the Assamese peasant, the increase of 
cultivation and revenue would steadily progress under a better 
regulated and uniform revenue system, and then the following 
passage occurs with regard to the manner of conducting settle- 
ments which we have described. The italics are ours. 

“T have had considerable experience in making settlements, 
“and it appears to me that a settlement formed in this manner is 
“a misnomer ; it is no settlement atall. The practice of conceal- 
“ing land is extremely prevalent. I have noticed some instances 
“of itin my District Reports, and though I am inclined to place 
‘every confidence in the supervision of the local authorities, yet 
“I cannot but doubt the accuracy of information which measure- 
“ments conducted by persons most interested to be dishonest, and 
so imperfectly checked are calculated to convey ; indeed there is 
“‘ nothing to prevent the sacrificing the interests of Government to 
‘almost any extent,” 

Mr. Mills then went on to recommend that settlements be con- 
ducted in the manner prescribed by the Board of Revenue, 
measurements being made by Ameens in presence of the Mouzah- 
dars and ryots, and afterwards tested by the settlement officer, 
maps being prepared on the spot. Finally he recommended a 
twenty years’ settlement with the Mouzahdars for several reasons, 
one of which was a desire to create an influential middle class, and 
another the impossibility of the superior officer bestowing that 
close and constant supervison by which alone a ‘has or ryotwaree 
system can really answer. 

It does not require any special knowledge of a revenue officer’s 
duties to judge of the extent to which Government is defrauded 
by such a system as Major Lees describes, but we are assured by 
those who have had practical experience in such work, that in 
making the temporary settlements in Bengal proper, with all the 
advantages of very fair survey maps, it requires the utmost vigi- 
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lance on the part of officers who actually go to the spot, to prevent 
deception by the Ameens in the measurement. How unlimited 
then must be the opportunities of the Mouzahdar and oceasion- 
ally of the Ameen in Assam ; considering the numerical weakness 
of the commission, the great size of the districts, and the 
difficulty in travelling about the country from the absence of 
roads, there seems to be no good reason why a Mouzahdar of a 
remote village should report more than half the real cultivation, 
and let the other half to the ryots ata reduced rental on his own 
account. At all events the Assamese must be very different to 
the Bengallees (and unhappily we are assured they are not, in this 
respect), if Government do not lose some lacs of rupees annu: ally 
in this way, and a serious responsibility has been incurred by 
those who negle eted to act on Mr. Mills’ reeommendation, when 
the evil was so forcibly brought to notice. Major Lees has borne 
full testimony to the inadequacy of the staff’ to conduct such 
local investigations in addition to other duties, but who ean doubt 
that the additional revenue that might reasonably be expected 
would far more than defray the additional expenditure? It is to 
be observed, too, that if a twenty years’ settlement with Mou- 
zahdars is granted, as we trust it ill be, any increase to the 
commission on this account will be temporary only, i. ¢., while 
the settlements are actually being effected. 

With regard to the rates of assessment, they appear extremely 
low in Assam proper, v7z., six annas a be egah for rice lands, and 
four annas for high lands. We observe that in 185: 3, several 
of the Collectors were in favour of raising the rates considerably 
above these figures. One officer proposed one rupee and another 
one rupee four annas for high lands, a third suggested eight 
annas for rice lands, and Mr. Hudson considered the low rate 
of assessment of the best rice land as an obstacle to the advance- 
ment of Assam, ‘‘as a small quantity of such land provides 
“ the idle opium-eating peasant with means of subsistence, and 

“ prevents his hiring out his labour.” Major Lees thinks there 
is no difference of opinion, that the rates for high lands may be 
raised at once to those for low lands, but he forcibly points out 
that the Government revenue is paid direct by the lowest class, 
which is the only one whose condition has improved under our 
rule, and he advocates a eeneral moderate increase simultaneously 
with a complete change in the revenue system. Our readers 
are aware that the rates in Bengal are much higher for the high 
lands producing the more valuable crops than for rice lands, 
and will learn with surprise that the contrary is the case in 
Assam. ‘To the causes that have produced this extraordinary 
state of affairs we shall advert further on in connection with 
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another subject, and now leave that of land revenue with an 
earnest hope that the recommendations of Mr. Mills may be 
carried out without further loss of time, together with the 
increase in the rates recommended by Major Lees, unless the 
local administration can bring forward any reasons against the 
latter proposal. If a twenty years’ settlement is eranted and 
effected after proper local investigation by superior officers, 
the revenues will, in all probability, as we have already shown, 
be increased by the discovery of cultivated land for which the 
Government has never received a penny hitherto, but any 
increase in the rates paid for cultivated land will probably be 
trifling on the occasion of the first settlement, in order to allow 
of such a profit to the Mouzahdar, as will tend to create a sub- 
stantial middle class. But on the other hand, the Mouzahdars 
will probably be willing to engage for large areas of unculti- 

rated land at very low rates (w vhich it would be good policy for 
Government to allow) on the chance of their being able to make a 
handsome profit in the course of twenty years by “bringing it into 
cultivation. Tne additional revenues are sadly wanted for public 
works, but in any case it is to be hoped that Government will 
not allow a thoroughly bad system to be continued any 


longer. 

Major Lees is opposed to the principle of selling waste land 
in fee simple, as sacrificing a future source of revenue, from 
whieca either the province must suffer owing toa deficiency in 
income, or the empire generally from an obligation to make it up. 
He has evidently thoroughly studied the w orking of the rules 
for the sale of waste lands, and considers them objec ‘tionable both 
from the Government and the planter’s point of view. The objec- 
tions of the planter ee the uncertainty of obtaining the 
fruits of his 7 sng in searching out land, by the chance of being 
outbid on the day of sale: 2nd, the difficulty of ascertaining the 
exact requirements of the officials as regards demarcation, and 
the different way in which the Collectors work this point : 5rd, the 
delay i. surveying the grants: 4th, the delay in granting titles. 
The objections in the interests of Government are—Ist, that 
the grant of large tracts of the best land which the purchasers 
are unable to cultivate has checked the reclamation of wastes, and 
thus frustrated the main object of the rules: 2nd, the eneroach- 
ment on lands available for ordinary cultivation : 3rd, the endless 
litigation. Instances are given of ‘lots being sold to two differ- 
ent persons, and of the difficulties in obt aining titles that would 
be amusing, were not the consequences so serious to the pur- 
chasers. As the rules have been modified in some respects 
1864-65, it is unnecessary to diseuss their provisions, since 
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but it would seem that some of the objections can only be 
remedied by a regular professional survey of the whole 
province. 

The general bearing of the lower classes in Assam to the 
ruling race, and especially to the administration, is very remark- 
able. Itis the only exception we have heard of to the rule, 
that the greater the distance from Calcutta, the greater the 
inclination to respect Europeans generally, but above all the 
European authorities; though good district officers will com- 
mand respect anywhere, if fairly supported by their executive 
superiors. Major Lees says— 

“It may be urged that, at least by freeing the people from 
“oppressive and tyrannic ‘al conquerors, and bestowing on them 
“ perfect freedom, we have earned their gratitude, and it is true 
‘we have earned it, but unfortunately they do not appear to 
“see it. The bearing of the Assamese towards the race who 
“has conferred on them these inestimable benefits, not except- 

“ing Government officials, may be called independence by some ; 
«but accustomed as I have been to see Englishmen in other 
“parts of India, as long as they conducted themselves like 
“ gentlemen, treated with respect and consideration, and Govern- 
‘ment functionaries with the utmost deference, by natives, 1 

regret much to observe that downright hostility appears to me 
“the only suitable term by which to define the rule of their con- 
“duct in Assam. This may partly have arisen from the 

“inability of people, long accustomed to severe despotism, to 
* “ distinguish between liberty and license, and partly from an 

‘erroneous impression prevailing very generally in Calcutta, 
* and with a few officials in the province, that it is their special 
“‘ mission to interpose between the planter and the ryot, in order 
“to protect the latter from ill-usage. But though my attention 

‘was especially directed to this matter, I altogether failed any- 
. sclen to discover that such interposition was in the smallest 
“ degree necessary, while everywhere I had the strongest proofs 
“that the feeling I allude to is as general as it is mischievous, 
* and that, in effect, it recoils on the Government with far more 
“force than upon individuals, planters or others. From the 
“Commissioner to the junior Assistant in Assam, there is not 
“an official that has any personal influence in the province, a 
‘ state of things that, in a country the people of which are in the 
“primitive condition of the Assamese, seems almost incompre- 
“ hensible, and which, as everything that has ever been done 
‘for the moral and social improvement of the people of India 
“has been brought about by personal influence, cannot but act 
“as a bar to all progress. This statement possibly may be 
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“denied, and I beg to state that, in making it, I do not wish 
“to attribute blame to any one; but, short though my tour 
“was in Assam, the evidences of the fact were too abundant 
“and striking to leave the smallest doubt upon my mind of 
“its positive truth. 

He then describes and contrasts his reception by his tenants at 
Kangra in the North-West Provinces and by the ‘Assamese, how 
in the former case a perwannah secured the respect of every 
native official he came across, and how the people met him on 
arrival with presents, while in Assam, though his tenants had 
been treated with great indulgence about their holding, grazing, 
and wood-cuttine privileges, no one came near him, and he 
met with a positive refusal to sell him a cup of milk! We kave, 
however, serious instances not merely of a want of personal 
influence, but of what we must almost characterise as dread of the 
people on the part of the officials, and of the contempt in which 
they are consequently held. In a journey of eighteen miles 
between Nowgong and Tezpore, the two chief civil stations of 
Central Assam, the traveller had to cross the Burhampooter, and 
at his request the Magistrate issued orders for his assistance, and 
sent an elephant to meet him on the Tezpore bank, but nevertheless 
there were no boatmen on the Nowgong side to ferry him across. 
On another occasion the elephant driver, though under the orders 
of the Magistrate, left the traveller prostrate with fever on the bank 
of a river, and went off! A Magistrate actually refused a European 
lady any assistance, and she had to walk under a burning sun on 
a road passing through jungles infested with wild beasts. But 
strangest instance of all, the wife of a Deputy Commissioner 
was actually left in a road-side village by her doo/y bearers, who 
refused to proceed any further, and neither native officials nor any 
one else would assist her in procuring other bearers to continue her 
journey, so she had to walk ten miles into the station! (We 
wonder, by the way, if Section 490 of the Penal Code was applicd 
in the last case.) 

Now we think there is no one, however infatuated on the 
subject of governing the natives of India like the natives of 
England, who will deny that such an utter want of influence on 
the part of the administration, and such a disregard of their visible 
rulers on the part of an ignorant and uncivilised people, is an un- 
wholesome state of affairs. Ina time of trial the executive of 
Assam would be utterly useless, and this after a British occupation 
of forty years. Such feeling and conduct on the part of. the 
working classes cannot fail to interfere materially with the pro- 
gress of the province, even if more attention is paid to it hence- 
forward by Government. 
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While Major Lees blames no one, we gather from what officers 
told him of the tendency to send petitions to Gowhatty, that 
this has been brought about by the Commissioner, who encourages 
it instead of supporting his subordinates. We can safely say that 
such a condition of things is unknown out of Assam, and as 
Major Lees bears testimony to the ability and efficiency of the 
district officers generally, we feel sure that in past years some 
very injudicious pressure must have been put on them with the 
result now brought to notice. We commend this subject to the 
attention of the present Commissioner, and trust that he will soon 
rectify so serious an evil. 

We now come to the three subjects of the tea-planters’ 
Memorial, viz., the coolie question, the want of additional courts 
of justice, and of roads and other public works. Though the 
Memorandum before us refers exclusively to Assam, it would 
appear that the wants of all the other tea districts of Bengal 
are of a similar nature, and the Memorial of course referred 
to all, 

Major Lees has a good deal to say on the coolie question. 
He asserts that the high rate of wages current among local 
labourers is in some measure due to philanthrophie but mistaken 
views on the part of Government officers, who imagine that 
the higher the rate of wages, the more satisfactory will be 
the condition of the Assamese peasant, and it appears that not 
only has this tendency to refuse employment except at high and 
increasing wages been fostered by the authorities, but Government 
have entered into competition with the tea-planters by bidding 
high, when labour is necessary for whatever little is done in the 
way of public works, &e. Major Lees admits that the condition 
of the lower class—and that class alone-—has improved under our 
rule, as regards such outward and visible signs as brass and iron 
cooking-pots, in place of earthenware, ornaments worn by the 
women, &c., but maintains that after reaching this point it 
stops, and additional wages are spent in opium. ‘There is no 
such thing as healthy competition among the local labourers, and 
having cultivated some rice-land, the Assamese is master of the 
situation where labour is so scarce ; he will only werk sufficiently 
to purchase the opium he consumes. Thus while little or no 
real improvement results to the people by encouraging the 
demand for high wages, great injury, on the other hand, is done 
to the tea interest, owing to which the revenues of the province 
have increased so much. The planters are obliged to import 
labour from Bengal at great expense, and with all the difficulties 
and objections that have produced the Contract Law, and when 
the coolies arrive, they find that Government officers are paying 
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local labourers double the wages paid by planters to imported 
coolies, which has the natural effect of inducing the latter to break 
their contracts and run away. Another result of the high wages 
paid by Government is that fewer roads and bridges are made 
for the money. Major Lees, however, points out ‘that Govern- 
ment are in one way gainers by the practice, as whatever excess 
wages they give is returned to the treasuries in exchange for 
opium. It is difficult to form an opinion as to how far the high 
wages are the result of Government encouragement and com- 
petition, and how far they are due to natural causes; but 
certainly the rates are very disproportionally high with reference 
to the cost of the necessaries of life, and if it is only to make 
the money spent on public works go further, we trust that 
Government will offer no higher rates than imported labour would 
cost, and that, if the Assamese do not want employment at those 
rates, the Government will import their coolies, 

Major Lees thinks that, for the present, contractors and recruiters 
cannot be dispensed with, though every encouragement should 
be given to plenters to engage coolies without the aid of third 
parties. The point in which the Contract Law is most frequently 
evaded, and which is of great importance to the coolie, is the 
provision for taking the coolie before the Magistrate of his district, 
but it is exceedingly difficnlt to insist on this, as a fair reason 
is always given why the coolies are encountered out of their 
own districts, and if the Magistrate releases them, they are the 
first to object. Major Lees condemns the system of numerous 
depdts in Calcutta, as they cannot be efficiently superintended, 
and is in favour of one large depdt which should, he thinks, be 
in or close to Calcutta, as the chief employers hire there, and 
would never be satisfied if they could not inspect the coolies 
before they are sent off. He further considers that with proper 
arrangements between the railway and the steamers no depdét at 
all is necessary at Kooshtea, and thinks with many others that 
the coolies are over-clothed and over-fed in the steamers, and 
that sickness and mortality arise from these causes more than from 
any others. Lastly, he advocates the establishment of rest-houses 
at the landing places on the Burhampooter, under the supervision 
of the local authorities, for the coolies to stay in until the planters 
ean send for them. A special commission has just concluded its 
enquiries on all the points connected with the depédts and trans- 
mission to the tea districts, and the new Bill* to amend the 
two Bengal Acts will contain provisions on these points, as well 





* The Bill has since been laid before the Bengal Couneil. 
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as alterations in the recruiting system, so we may hope for real 
improvement in all these matters before very long. 

With regard to the treatment of coolies at the plantations, 
Major Lees quotes the opinions of all the principal officers in 
the province in support of his own that, with the exception of 
one or two particular instances to the contrary, the labourer is 
kindly and humanely treated. Those opinions were prominently 
put forward by Mr. Schiller in presenting the planters’ Memorial 
to the Governor-General as the ground of a request that all 
exceptional legislation should be rescinded. There is, we think, 
no question now as to the general kind treatment of the coolies, 
which was admitted by the Governor-General himself, but in 
asking for the total abolition of the provisions contained in Acts 
III of 1863 and VI of 1865, we think the planters were decidedly 
unreasonable, and their assertion that their diminished prosperity 
was in the main attributable to those laws is quite unjustifiable. 
It is well known that deficiency of capital, over-speculation, com- 
petition, and in consequence a great increase in the cost of import- 
ing labour, together with the appointment of incompetent mana- 
gers, have principally caused the falling off in the profits of tea 
plantations, and if there were no exceptions whatever to the 
rule of humane treatment, the necessity of several provisions 
of the Contract Law would be the sameas ever. It is a question 
whether the exact nature of the supervision and precautions 
that the Government is bound to exercise in the interests of the 
imported coolies should be by means of a Protector, and we think 
it might advantageously take a different form, but though it is to 
the interest of the planter that the coolies should be well cared 
for, and justly as well as humanely treated, and though we have 
no doubt that in the great majority of cases the managers do 
their best, we are sure that without supervision on the part of 
some Government officer, there would be no efficient check over 
the selection of unhealthy sites for coolies’ lines, and no ade- 
quate medical treatment would be secured, the results of which 
would be disastrous to planters as well as to coolies, and after the 
appalling mortality among coolies in transport to the tea districts, 
no moderate man will deny that the Government are bound to 
take proper sanitary precautions, though some of those now 
taken may be, and, we believe, are needless, and actually prejudi- 
cial to the health of people utterly unaccustomed to them. 

On the remaining points, such as objectionable interference 
in regard to a minimum rate of wages, the price at which 
rice is to be sold to the coolies, and the hardship to the 
planters of allowing the labourers to break their contracts 
without paying adequate compensation, Major Lees and the 
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planters are in full accord. The first two points have been 
conceded by Government, but in regard to the last we 
are sorry to see that the Secretar y of State and Government of 
India have directed a modification of the law that will increase 
the difficulties of the planters. The provision to be introduced 
in the new Act is to the effect that when a coolie has been twice 
convicted of desertion and has suffered imprisonment for sixty 
days, he is to be released from his contract. We are afraid that 
coolies will take advantage of this, even for the mere purpose of 
of getting Government employ at higher wages, and the loss to 
the importers will be serious. We maintain that on the simplest 
principles of equity and justice, the coolie should not be freed 
from his contract, till he has paid compensation. ‘The principle 
of compensation is admitted when a coolie wishes, as an honest 
man, to cancel a contract, and Mr. Eden stated in the Bengal 
Council that the amount would be fixed at Rs. 90 in the first 
year, Rs. 60 in the second, and Rs. 50 in the third. But what 
coolie will pay these sums when he can avoid it by undergoing 
sixty days’ imprisonment? ‘There will be a certain amount of 
punishment for him, but this will not benefit the planter, and we 
shall be surprised if Government do not find it necessary to 
rescind this provision within a year’s time. 

The want of sufficient courts of justice within reasonable 
distances is a serious inconvenience to the planters, and is 
forcibly dwelt on in the Memorandum, The prosecution of 
eoolies generally involves a long journey to the nearest court, 
and the loss of five, six, or more days to the planter and the 
witnesses, all of whom are wanted at the plantation, which is 
without supervision in the meanwhile. We cannot, however, 
concur with Major Lees in his proposal to invest the planters 
with what would in reality be powers to decide their own 
disputes with the coolies. Speaking generally, the system of 
Honorary Magistrates has not been successful in this country, 
and has been in a great measure abandoned, while in the present 
instance, beyond an occasional petty squi ab ble between coolies, 
all the judicial authority the planter would have to exereise would 
be in the settlement of his ie eases. Government will, we hope, 
however, do something to remedy the inconvenience, and no 
better plan has been suggested for these plantation cases, than 
the Ceylon system of perip: atetic Magistrates, though an incre ase 
in the number of subdivisions would of course be a benefit to 
the planters as well as to every one else. We understand that 
this plan, involving the union of the present duties of the Pro- 
tector with that of Magistrate, meets tlhe wishes of the planters, 
and if the duties of the Protector are maintained, there should be 
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no objection on the part of Government. The Governor-General 
said in his reply to the memorialists, that he was ready to take 
into consideration any specific requests for more Magistrates 
and more courts, so the sooner well-considered proposals as to 
locality and area of jurisdiction are laid before the Govern- 
ment, the better. 

The condition or rather absence of public works is perhaps the 
most disereditable feature of our administration. Major Lees 
says— 

“ Suffice it to say that, speaking generally, in Lower Assam 
“there are no roads at all, and in Upper Assam, 7. e., from 
“ Golaghft to Debroghur, though there is a fair embankment, it 
“is only now that a commencement at making culverts and 
“bridges has been made. In some parts of Lower Assam, 
“ attempts at raised earth-works can be traced out, and that 
“ running for about twenty miles south-west of Tezpore, com- 
“ monly called Vincent’s Road, might very easily be made a 
“ wood kuteka road ; but for the rest, the dAk even cannot be sent 
“ by the ‘ Grand Trunk Road’ from Gowhatty, the capital of 
“ the province, to Nowgong, the nearest civil station; and it 
“will suffice to indicate the condition of the remainder to 
“ state that, during last rains, a planter, who had the temerity to 
“ try and make his way along it to the next civil station, Gola- 
“ ghat, nearly lost his life in the attempt. The serious 
“ consequence of a want of roads in every country are too well 
* known to need elucidation here. If a man cannot get his 
“ produce to a market, the result is not, as some persons think, 
“ that the cultivator will sell it cheap, but rather that he will not 
“ produce, and why should he? The ryot in Assam is a 
“ sufficiently astute economist to see that there is no sound 
“ reason for it, and he does not, therefore, produce more than is 

sufficient for the support of himself and his family. The 

results are, though attributable to other causes as well, that 
fifteen-sixteenths of the culturable land in Assam lie waste and 
pay no revenue to Government, and the physical energies of the 
people are not developed at all. But the most serious conse- 
quence of all, in a province in the present circumstances of 

Assam, is, that owing to the absence of roads, there is not a 

wheeled-carriage in the country. Some planters have introduced 

a few carts on their plantations, but, with this exception, the 

nearest approach to anything of the kind I saw during 

my tour in Assam, was a khil-boat (a hollowed tree or canoe) 
drawn by two buffaloes.” 

Mr. Mills urged the necessity of public works in 1853, 
recommending the construction of two main trunk roads—one on 

W 
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the north, and the other on the south of the river—the restoration 
of old roads and embankments made by native ruiers, and the 
construction of some new roads. Perhaps our greatest reproach is 
the manner in which old roads serving the purposes of embank- 
ments as well as roads, and thus reclaiming large tracts of land 
fit for rice cultivation, have been allowed to fall into decay when 
nothing but annual repairs were necessary. If the British 
Government had merely kept up what they found on taking 
possession of the country, without constructing any new works, 
there is good reason to believe that by this time the resources of 
this fertile province would have reached a very different stage of 
development. We have already noticed the remarkable fact that 
the rent of high lands is less than that of the low, and the reason 
of this is simply that, whereas the cultivators eat rice, they are 
unable for want of roads to convey the more valuable crops 
grown on the high lands to a market. This fact also appears in 
Mr. Mill’s report, and it might have been expected that the 
mention of it would have roused the attention of Government, but 
in the matter of public works, as in all matters not of the pettiest 
detail, no action whatever has been taken on Mr. Mills’ report. 

It would appear that, excepting the repairs of roads in and 
near the civil stations and very partial repairs of one or two 
others connecting two stations, absolutely nothing was done in 
the way of public works till 1862-63, when Major Briggs was 
deputed to examine the repeatedly proposed main line of trunk 
road from Goalparah along the south ban! of the Burhampooter 
to Debroghur. His report was submitted with a letter from the 
Commissioner, and in both communications the importance of the 
work was forcibly pressed on the Government. It is but justice 
to the Lieutenant-Governor to say that he supported the project 
more warmly than the Supreme Government received it. A 
certain sum has, however, been sanctioned ey ery year since, and 
the work has been progressing slowly, but if the Government of 
India had been more liberal in their grants, and had not thrown 
eold water on Sir Cecil Beadon’s proposal to import a large 
number of labourers, a great deal more would have been done by 
this time. The only other work that we are aware of is a bridle 
path, destined to be eventually made into a road, connecting the 
valley of Assam with Sylhet 77/ Shillong. As seven lacs have been 
granted to Assam and the frontier districts for the current year, 
we trust the Government are determined to carry out these two 
important works as quickly as possible, and hope that not less 
than from five to six lacs will be allotted annually to them for the 
future, with additional establishments to ensure the most being 
made of the money. 
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But putting aside the construction of main roads with imperial 
funds, how much might have been done with local roads by 
means of local funds. In. the allotmext of the Local Branch of 
the amalgamated District Road Fund for 1864-65, we find that 
though the six districts of Assam had predue “ed by means 
of various local funds Rs. 82,265 during the previous year, 
only Rs. 46,000 were allotted te them, the balance having been 
distributed amongst other —— under the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. In the following year, however, we are glad to see that 
Assam received nearly all she collected. W ith her increasing’ 
revenues from local sourees, an allotment of the annual collec- 
tions would probably suffice to keep in repair most of the old 
embankments, if once restored and handed over to the Magistrates 
in fair condition, but it would be quite inadequate to restore the 
roads to the stale in which we found them originally. In 1865, 
the Commissioner recommended that Executive Engineers might 
be appointed to explore the jungles, and make estimates of the 
cost of restoring the fine old works, more and more of which, he 
said, were being discovered by planters stumbling on them occa- 
sionally. We think it not unreasonable to ask Government to 
appoint three Executive Engineers and to grant two laes per 
annum towards what may be ealled reclaiming the works so 
systematically neglected. 

In his reply to ‘the memori: alists, Sir John Lawrence objected 
to increased expenditure on the tea districts, saying that after 
paying for civil charges and cost of military oecupation, no great 
surplus remained. Here we would first remark that the princi- 
ple of charging each province with the whole cost of the 
troops stationed in it has long been rejected, and, as we have 
always understood, by no one more decidedly than the present 
Governor-General, at least with reference to milit: wy expenditure 
in the Punjab. The argument is, that besides forces to preserve 
order in the territory ivsel', an additional force must always be pro- 
vided in a province on the borders of the empire, with reference 
to the neighbouring countries, and that such expenditure should 
be charyed to the empire generally for the benefit of which it is 
incurred. If the contrary view is to be taken, however, then 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal are entitled to a very much laste Y 
proportion of the total annual grant for public works, as the 
military expenditure is comparatively trifling, and in that case 
Assam and the other tea districts would get a considerable 
slice of the cake. We have no complete statement of the cost 
of Assam to refer to, but the words of the Governor-Genera! 
imply that there is a balance after every expenditure, military 
included, in the tea districts. Even if this were not the case, 
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scarcely any province has, as Major Lees observes, ever paid its 
expenses at first, while the natural fertility of Assam, her mineral 
treasures (favourably reported on by Dr. Oldham), and the 
suitability of the soil for the cultivation of so important an 
article of the world’s consumption as tea, indicate a primd facie 
probability of all expenditure in developing her resources turn- 
ing out to be a good investment. 

But we maintain that there are more than ordinary grounds 
for the claim of the planters to administrative improvements in 
Assam, and in support of this we desire to refer briefly to the 
increase in the Government revenues within the last four years, 
an increase attributable almost entirely to the action of the tea 
interest alone. We see by the latest official reports that the 
amount realized by the sale of waste lands up to the end of 1865- 
1866, was Rs. 1,994,311, and the eventual maximum revenue 
to be derived from grants under the old rules will be Rs. 61,977. 
Major Lees shows “that between the years 1859-60 and 1864- 65 
the opium revenue has risen from Rs. 214,044 to Rs. 1,435,426 
(the returns exhibiting an increase in consumption in the face 
of an increase in the price of the drug), and he quotes the opinion 
of the Board of Revenue that, though this increase in the 
revenue “is due in the main to the prohibition of the native 
“ cultivation, a large element in it is also unquestionably the 
“ development of the agricultural prosperity of the revenue 
* through the enterprise of the tea-planters.”” Then there are 
indirect receipts from such sources as increase in cultivation of 
waste lands by the peasants under tie ordinary settlement rules 
of the province, and consequent increase of revenue under a 
ryotwaree settlement. There are of course no trustworthy statistics 
of population, but we believe that there is no difference of 
opinion as to there being no perceptible increase, owing, it is 
supposed, to the immoderate use of opium, and to the epidemics 
produced by the vast proportion of jungle and swamps to culti- 
vation. The increased cultivation may, therefore, reasonably be 
assumed to be in consequence of the influx of labourers from 
Bengal and Behar, and the consequent increased demand for food. 
The only figures we have seen under this head are for the year 
1865-66, when the increase in revenue was Rs. 37,777. Besides 
the above, it is unnecessary to point out the various indirect 
sources of revenue, and the advantages in the way of civilization, 
that follow the settlement of Europe: ins in an out-lying province, 
us we trust that we have sufficiently shown how much the 
Government owe to the tea interest. But though pressing the 
claims of the tea-planters, we do not ask the Government to 
grant what will be for their sole benefit. What is asked for 
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(always excepting the rescinding of the Coolie Acts) would be as 
beneficial to the whole native population as to Europeans. We 
think, therefore, that on every ground any reasonable applications 
for improved administration are entitled to special consideration 
in the case of Assam, and that an increased expenditure in 
extending the number of subdivisional courts, with a few 
peripatetic Magistrates, and in pushing forward the con- 
struction of public works has been fairly earned, and should 
not only be granted for reasons of sound policy to encourage 
an interest that has proved so beneficial to the province, but also 
as a measure of simple justice. The Government ought to 
be glad to have an opportunity of expending a portion of the 
revenue derived from so objectionable a source as opium, on 
works that would give the people a chance of moving about 
more, and of acquiring a taste for spending their earnings in a 
more satisfactory manner, than in lying down nearly all day 
in their villages under the influence of the pernicious drug, 
and which would, by generally improving their condition, render 
them fit subjects for indirect taxation in other ways that would 
compensate for loss in opium revenue. We do not mean to 
assert that such results would necessarily follow, but as long as 
the mass of people remain shut up in their swamps and jungles, 
there is scarcely a possibility of raising and improving them. 

Many other subjects are touched on in the Memorandum, but 
our remarks have already extended to such a length that we can 
only refer to some of them very briefly. Though the difficulties 
of making cash remittances to so great a distance are the same 
as ever, the planters have latterly been deprived of the privilege 
of drafts, which were formerly issued at one half per cent pre- 
mium on the local treasuries, chiefly on the ground that the 
practice would tend to prevent the establishment of banks, and 
interfere with private trade in money. We understand that the 
native Mabajuns are quite unable to supply the requirements 
of the planters, and it will be some time before there is likely 
to be enough business in Assam for a regular bank. Again, as 
Major Lees points out, a large portion of the silver expended 
by the planters is returned to the treasuries in payment for 
opium. ‘The planters are willing to pay all expenses of remitting 
silver to this or that treasury, when the balances are insufficient 
to meet the expenditure on tea-gardens, and we think that under 
all the cireumstances Government might unobjectionably make 
this trifling concession. 

Education is as backward as might be expected, and the still 
more urgent necessity of publie works will, we fear, prevent 
much attention being paid to the subject for some time. 
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Major Lees comments on the excessive cost of the new Police, 
which is not considered by the officials to be an improvement 
on that which it replaced, and he goes so far as to recommend 
its abolition. Now one of the great advantages expected from 
the new Police was effective supervision by means of European 
officers with only Police duties to perform, but owing to the 
want of roads and the great size of the districts the super- 
vision is almost, nominal; thus it would seem that the extension 
of the new Police to Assam was premature, and that it was in- 
judicious to incur great additional expenditure when the object 
of it could not be carried out properly. At the same time 
considerable advantages may reasonably be expected from the 
change when the officers learn their work, and when Govern- 
ment give them the means of performing it properly, so instead 
of reverting to the old establishments we should prefer to see old 
roads restored to their former condition, and new ones con- 
structed, so us to give the new system its best chance of success. 
Here again we see how the neglect of public works retards 
other branches of administration. 

Major Lees concludes his Memorandum with recommendations 
of a very important nature. Remarking on the immense extent 
of the provinces under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
the area and population of which exceed those of Madras by 
more than 50, and those of Bombay and Scinde by about 300 

er cent., while the revenues of the Lower Provinces are double 
those of Madras and Bombay, Major Lees observes that instead 
of having a Governor and Council, there is one man on whom 
devolves the sole responsibility of administration without assis- 
tance, and he suggests that if the Lieutenant-Governorship is to 
be continued, it would both relieve the Lieutenant-Governor 
and benefit the eastern districts, if a Chief Commissionership 
were created out of the Bhootan Dooars, Cooch Behar, Assam, 
north and south Cachar, the Cossyah and Jynteah Hills, 
Sylhet and Mymensing, with three Commissioners, four more 
Deputy Commissioners, eight more Assistant Commissioners, 
and additional subdivisions, the non-regulation system being 
introduced as more suitable to the people and the present con- 
dition of the province. 

We think that if the Lower Provinces are not to be made 
over to a Governor and Council, the necessity of relieving the 
Lieutenant-Governor of a considerable portion of his charze 
will not be denied much longer. The best way of doing this, 
with full regard for the greatest good of the zreatest number, 
would be, in our opinion, to constitute another Lieutenant- 
Governorship with head-quarters at Patna, for the Patna, 
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Bhaugulpore, Southal Pergunnahs, Chota Nagpore, and Benares 
Divisions, and the districts, south of the Jumna attached to the 
Allahabad Division. This would have the advantage of also 
reieving the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and it would be far more suitable to place the Behar 
under the same Government as the Benares districts, than to leave 
them with Bengal ; the people, language, climate, ‘and system of 
local administration being almost ex xactly the same in Behar and 
Benares, and entirely different to those of Bengal. But it would 
be less expensive and more decidedly beneficial to Assam to 
adopt Major Lees’ suggestion of a Chief Commissionership, 
though the question of ‘de- regulationising requires much con- 
sideration. Sylhet and Mymensing are so completely different 
in every respect to the North-east Frontier districts, that they 
should be excluded from the scheme, but three new districts 
should be formed out of Luckimpore, Seebsaugor, and Nowgong 
with north Cachar, and these with ten new subdivisions, that 
we hope will be speedily asked for, would give plenty of work to 
the additional Commissioners proposed by Major Lees. In any 
ease some addition to the number of Deputy and Assistant 
Commissioners in Assam is absolutely necessary, as they are so 
much overworked as to be unable to pay more than very cursory 
attention to any one branch of their multifarious duties, 
But it may be said “ this expenditure in public works, in 
“providing additional courts and in strengthening and re-orga- 
“ nizing the commission would no doubt be benefici ial, and w ould, 
“in all. probability, be ultimately remunerative to Gov ernment, 
“but where is all the money to come from?’ To this we 
unhesitatingly reply that, besides giving Assam the whole of the 
local funds collected in the province, the proceeds of sales of 
waste lands cannot be better employed than in developing the 
resources of the country, from which they are derived ; and lastly 
that there is a certain moderate standard of administration to 
which after forty years of British rule every province should be 
brought, instead of being allowed to fall away in some respects 
from, the standard of native rule, and that the further necessary 
expenditure should come out of the Imperial Funds, or rather 
that Assam should for a few years be exempted from contribu- 
tion to those funds, and allowed to spend her own revenues on 
herself. The principle, that irrigation works are to be carried 
out by loans, has now been established, and in the present year 
a similar principle has been partly admitted in regard to the 
building of barracks for European soldiers, the cost of which 
would otherwise be a serious drain on the annual allotment for 
public works. We trust that the balance of the sum required to 
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complete the barracks will also be provided by loan. Here we 
may be considered to advocate extravagance, but we will relieve 
ourselves of this imputation by the additional proposal, even in 
regard to these exceptional works, that a Sinking fund (not on 
Mr. Pitt’s principle, but on the sound basis that a pound of money 
will repay a pound of debt and no more) be made an annual 
charge on the public works grant to repay all loans for the above 
purposes in the course of a series of years. The average grant 
for public works is about £5,000,000, and, as it will hencefor- 
ward be relieved of one, if not of both, of ‘the above-mentioned 
exceptional charges, we think it is not too much to ask fora 
fiftieth part of the amount for so large a province, say for the 
next ten years, in addition to the funds from local sources already 
referred to. When so promising a division of the empire is in 
so backward a state, such works as building new cutcherries, 
colleges, and, above all, police stations, in the "place of old build- 
ings that will be quite serviceable for many years to come, 
should be postponed, if necessary, in order to restore Assam to 
the condition it was in as regards public works before our 
occupation, and thus remove a serious blot on our administration. 

Before concluding our remarks we cannot help observing how 
injudiciously the Lieutenant-Governor has thrown away a chance 
of doing something to efface the remembrance of past neglect. 
Instead of annoying an officer engaged in doing good service 
to the State, and of making him the victim of a question of 
etiquette between the Supreme and Local Governments, Sir Cecil 
Beadon might have laid the Memorandum before the Governor- 
General in Council and asked for such assistance from the 
Imperial funds as might be necessary to wipe off the reproach 
involved in the existing state of mal-administration. The respon- 
sibility of “ masterly imactivity” would then have rested with 
the Supreme Government, and Sir Cecil Beadon would have 
done his duty, though somewhat late in the day. 

We commend the Memorandum to the a of all who 
take an interest not only in Assam, but in the general results 
and responsibilities of British rule. Major Lees ‘has roused the 
planters effectually to a sense of their position, and the Governor- 
General has promised to repeal some of the really objectionable 
Sections of the Contract Law. The great increase in the grant of 
the current year for public works is fairly attributable to Major 
Lees’ exertions, and must be a matter of special congratulation 
to him. He has done good service, and merits, though he has 
not received, the thanks of Government. He has earned the 
special gratitude of all who are interested in tea-planting, and 
the broad and statesman-like views expressed cannot fail, if 
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adopted, to benefit the natives equally. We trust that the 
Memorandum may lead, at no distant date, to the province being 
treated in the liberal manner that her natural advantages and 
undeveloped resources justly demand. 








Art. VI.—Unpublished Journal of Captain Musafir. 


left our friends the Musafirs at Golling, the last town 
of any note in the direct route between Hallstadt and 
the Kénig’s See. This direct route consists however but of a 
pathway across the mountains, involving an ascent of upwards 
of 6,000 feet and a walk of seven hours. This walk is justly 
celebrated ; inasmuch as from the summit of the Koénigsberg 
there is a most lovely view of the Konig’s See, with the snow- 
eapped Watzmann rising in all its glorious majesty from its very 
surface, the Untersberg frowning in the distance. In the 
descent there is much that is picturesque and beautiful, not to 
speak ofa fine waterfall. But to enjoy this walk fine weather 
is absolutely necessary, and as this condition was wanting on 
the occasion we are referring to,—the rain falling in torrents and 
showing no symptoms of cessation,—the Musafirs determined 
not to attempt it. The same reason deterred them from trying 
the alternative mountain route across the Rossfeld Alp, a height 
of about 5,000 feet, a charming walk of about six hours. They 
were driven, therefore, to the choice of the third and least 
interesting route to Hallein by the road, thence aross the 
Diirnberg,—but little over two thousand feet high,—to Berchtes- 
gaden. The drive to Hallein was not very interesting, but it 
lasted only an hour. The town itself is famous for its salt-mines 
which penetrate deeply into the Diirnberg, but after the natural 
wonders of Adelsberg, our travellers did not care to inspect 
the artificial caverns of Hallein, but pushed at once across the 
mountain. The ascent from Hallein is extremely steep, but 
once on the top of the plateau there is a continual though 
gradual descent towards Berchtesgaden. About half an hour 
after leaving Hallein our travellers crossed the Bavarian frontier, 
the only perceptible difference being that, whereas in Austria 
the subordinate officials wore a uniform of black and yellow, 
in Bavaria they donned a light blue and white. 
From the Bavarian frontier to Berchtesgaden is a drive of 
about an hour, over a pretty undulating country, surrounded 
by lofty mountains, conspicuous amongst which is the 
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Watzmann, 8,578 feet high, and covered with eternal snow. 
The shapes of all the mountains in this part of the country are 
very grand and picturesque, and the beauty of the scene is 
greatly heightened by their many points of difference from 
one another. The town of Berchtesgaden, which our travellers 
were now approaching, is one of the prettiest in Germany, 
being situated on an undulating plateau, green, smiling, and 
very cheerful, on the banks of the little river Albe, which 
runs out of the Kénig’s See, three miles south of the town. 
Seen from a height, this cheerful town, with its pretty wooded 
foreground, and the mountains towering behind it, forms a 
picture which none who have seen it will easily forget, which 
remains imprinted for ever on the memory of those between 
whom and it exists the all but impassable barrier of six thousand 
miles of black water. 

It formed, however, no part of the intentions of the Musafirs 
to stop at Berchtesgaden, beautiful as it is. When at Ischl they 
had formed the acquaintance of an English gentleman and his 
wife, who had spent the previous autumn and part of the winter 
in the vicinity of Berchtesgaden, and who had indicated to 
them a place far better suited to their purposes than any of 
the inns, none of them good, of that town. This place was 
a small country inn in the little village of Unterstein, about 
two miles nearer the Konig’s See, kept by a land-lady who 
had herself written a cookery book, and who also possessed 
the faculty of making her guests feel, whilst in her house, as 
if they were in their own home. It is necessary, as we shall 
be in his company for a few days, to give some short account 
of the English gentleman who had pointed out this resting 
place to our travellers. We will call him, as he calls himself, 
Wild Hunter. He was, as his name signifies, an inveterate 
sportsman, and, though a barrister by profession, he had aban- 
doned the glories of the circuit and the witticisms of the 
robing room, to indulge in his favourite pursuit of seeking the 
feathered and finny tribe all over Europe. He had ransacked 
Brittany, had exhausted Austria, and was now directing all his 
energies against the rivers of Bavaria. And not alone against her 
rivers. We have said that he had passed the previous autumn 
and part of the winter in the neighbourhood of Berchtesgaden, 
but we have not yet mentioned the purpose. That will show, 
more than anything, the absolute devotion of Wild Hunter to 
sport. It happens that between the countries of Austria and 
Bavaria, is a mountain called the Untersberg, about 6,500 feet 
high. This mountain, thus situated between the two countries, 
forms a kind of debateable land, to which the Austrian and 
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Bavarian sportsmen think they have each equal right. The 
consequence is that, whilst on every other mountain the game is 
carefully preserved, in this it is hunted by all classes, with the 
result that not only have the animals hunted become few in 
number, but those that remain are so wild as scarcely to be 
approached. Their numbers, however, have been accurately 
ascertained by the sportsmen of the neighbourhood, and in the 
winter of the year of which we are writing it was known that 
nine chamois yet remained on the mountain. To get a shot 
at one of these nine was at that time the great object of Wild 
Hunter’s ambition. To this end he located himself and his wife 
in a little inn at the foot of the mountain, and seized every 
opportunity of ascending it for the purpose we have indicated. 
He made friends with the royal Jagers, and in their company 
made frequent compaigns against the chamois. The Untersberg 
is in many places a difficult, and in some, even a dangerous 
mountain. But neither difficulty nor danger daunted Wild 
Hunter. After a little practice he was able to climb the most 
rocky and precipitous ascents, and to follow wherever the sons 
of the moutain would lead. But all his exertions were vain. 
He never, we believe, once approached within shooting distance 
of a chamois. Rendered war y by frequent pursuit, these agile 
animals always managed to anticipate the hunter, and the sicht 
of one of them bounding across a distant chasm, was the sole 
return received by Wild Hunter for his all but solitary life and 
his repeated toils. A chance was, however, afforded him, as we 
shall have occasion to show, of attaining the object of his 
ambition before finally taking leave of Bavaria. 

Wild Hunter had spent the remainder of the winter, the 
spring, and part of the summer, elsewhere, but he had returned 
to the little inn near the Kénig’s See to indulge in the excellent 
trout-fishing in the Albe, and he and his wife had arranged 
to meet the Musafirs at that place, to enjoy together the 
beauties of the surrounding scenery, and a few casts in the 
tempting waters. That is the reason why the Musafirs drove 
through, instead of stopping at, Berchtesgaden, and put up at 
the little house in the village of Unterstein, kept by the authoress 
of the cookery book. 

Though not striking in outside appearance, the place was 
within a model of everything that was clean and comfortable. 
There were no other guests but the Wild Hunters, so it was to 
all intents a private dwelling place. Its situation was very pretty. 
Underneath the Watzmann, in a smiling valley, full of orchards 
and gardens, two minutes’ walk from the river, and but fifteen 
from the KGnig’s See, it was a site for a king. Indeed,so much 
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had it been appreciated, that close to it, Count Arco,* the most 
famous sportsman in Bavaria, and, perhaps, in Germany, had 
built a country seat, adorned with the many products of his 
never-failing rifle. The little imn was just as favourably 
situated as the seat, and our travellers found here, as in Austria, 
that kindness and consideration have taken strong root in the 
nature of the German housewife. 

It was, we have said, within fifteen minutes’ walk of the 
KGnig’s See, of all the lakes in Germany the most famous, and 
challenging comparison in some respects with the glories of 
Switzerland and North Italy. More grand even than the lake of 
Hallstadt and much more bright and sunny, possessing much of 
the wild beauty of the gems of Langbath, and of the little lake of 
Téplitz, yielding only in soft and enchanting beauty to the 
Grundl-See, it is yet more striking even than that. Imagine 
a piece of water, bright green in colour, and clear beyond 
comparison, very deep, surrounded by lofty mountains rising 
perpendicularly from its surface to a height of upwards 8,000 
feet, some of them bare rock, so smooth and rising so 
directly, that a boat’s crew touching at that point would 
have no means of landing, some of them covered with rich and 
picturesque foliage. Round the lake is no pathway, no means 
to make" a circuit on foot ; one must traverse its surface to see 
all its glories. More known and more renowned than any of 
the other German lakes we have referred to, it is much more 
visited by the tourists ; and the firing of guns made by members 
of this class to cause an echo, is apt perhaps to interrupt the 
intense feeling of delight with which the lover of nature gazes 
atit for the first time. Itis not very large; in length it 
extends about six miles, and its average breadth is perhaps a 
mile and a half; yet it is so winding, that the end is not seen 
from the embarking place, and it has this advantage, that each 
turn brings some new beauty into view. About two-thirds of 
the distance from the starting point a little island, called the 
St. Bartholomew, is reached, famous for the lake-trout, which, 
caught in the lake, are preserved here in ponds for the con- 
sumption of the traveller. On this little island is the king’s 
hunting box, but the Jiiger in charge of it acts also the part 
of host, and an excellent thing he makes of it. On the walls 





* The name of this nobleman is familiar to everyone in Southern Germany, 
One of his feats, the climbing up a mountain-rock to capture two young 
eagles in their nest whilst the old birds were flying about, on ladders which 
when tied together did not reach up to the nest,—a task which the boldest 
ee had “declined, —has formed the text of a ballad known all over 
avaria. 
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of the entrance room of the little inn are pictures of lake-trout 
and charr of enormous size, some of them about 60 pounds, 
which from time to time have been taken from the deep waters of 
the lake. Another picture represents a bear attacking a boatas it 
is crossing the lake in the middle of winter. This is interesting 
inasmuch as it is the true representation of an actual fact, and 
as the bear in question,—which was then killed,—was the last 
of its species seen in the mountains round the Koénig’s See. This 
event occurred, if Musafir was correctly informed, some forty 
years ago. To see the island of St. Bartholomew and the 
mountains behind it in their greatest prefection, the traveller 
should land at a point on the opposite side of the lake called the 
Wallner island. The view from this is glorious. There is the 
little island of St. Bartholomew in the foreground, and the 
splendid Watzmann with his rugged wall of rock rising up 
to an unseen height behind it. It is difficult to decide whether 
it is most attractive in fine bright sunshine, or when the moun- 
tains and foliage are under the alternate influence of cloud and 
sun. The varying tints caused by the latter, the dark angry 
appearance of the Watzmann suffering under the frowns 
of Heaven are perhaps more striking, though infinitely less 
cheerful, than when the sun pours forth its mightest power 
on its double head of snow. Beyond the Kdnig’s- See ata 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, is another though a 
much smaller lake called the Unter-See, which partakes of the 
grandeur and wild picturesqueness of its companion. 

But not alone the lakes of this lovely district challenge admi- 
ration. In every direction its mountains invite visits from the 
lovers of nature. On the eastern side of the lake, from the 
Wallner island, there is a most glorious walk to the Gotzen Alp, an 
ascent of about three hours. The view from the summit of this is 
very fine, and not only that, but during the ascent the traveller is 
compelled many and many a time to linger and even to stand 
motionless, in order to gaze at the everchanging scenery offering 
itself to his view. Then again on the south-western side of 
the lake the Salet Alp invites the adventurous traveller to 
scramble up its grassy and moss-grown sides to show them 
on the summit the bright green Obersee, a lake situated as it 
were in a marble-lined basin, and swarming with trout. The 
Watzmann, the Kénigsberg, and the Untersberg are likewise 
well worthy of being attempted, especially the first-named, as 
from its summit (8,578 feet) a splendid view may be obtained 
of those giants of the Central Alps, the Venediger and the Gross 
Glockner. It would take up too much of our space to describe 
other and more distant excursions, to make which the little 
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hostelry at Unterstein formed excellent head-quarters. One 
of these, Reichenhall, is known and appreciated by every traveller. 
Ramsau and the little lake some two miles beyond it, the 
Hinter See, the delight of the painter, constitute an extremely 
pretty drive. The scenery at the Hinter See is so different 
from the scenery on the other parts of the district ; there is more 
foreground, the mountains are not so near, and yet there are 
two in the vicinity, the Reiter-Steinberge and the Miihlsturzhorn, 
the forms of which are most picturesque. 

It was in the midst of this scenery, sometimes on the bosom 
of the Kénig’s See, now making an excursion to a distant moun- 
tain, now to an enticing lake, ¢ ever enjoying the glorious moun- 
tain air, and the bright sunniness of smiling Bavaria, that the 
Musafirs in the society of their friends spent. some eight or ten 
days of their holiday. Nor was fishing entirely “neglected. 
The very first morning after their arrival at the little i inn, Musafir 
was fortunate enough to capture, with very light tackle and a 
fly, a trout upwards of two pounds and a half in weight, and 
which was destined the next day to contribute to the table of 
the ex-king Louis, who arrived that morning at Berchtesgaden. 
As reference has been made to fishing, it may r be as well to point 
out the method necessary to be adopted by an Englishman fond 
of the sport, and who may be desirous of enjoying it. The 
rivers are all rented to individuals, most of them inn-keepers. 
These have the exclusive right to all the fish in the water they 
rent, and no one else can tr y for them without their permission. 
Now trout and grayling are looked upon, both in Austria and 
Bavaria, as very great delicacies, and they command a propor- 
tionate price. The plan, therefore, adopted by the inn-keepers is 
to have attached to their hotels two or three tanks kept filled 
by a constant supply of running water. Into these tanks all 
the fish caught in the river are “thrown, and fed and kept till 
required for the use of the passing guest. Under these cir- 
cumstances it becomes an object to each inn-keeper to have 
a fresh supply of trout and grayling constantly brought in 
from the river. Hence they, in general, scruple not to give 
free permission to the Englishman to fish, provided he 
engage to bring home alive “all that he may catch. Means 
and ‘appliances “to this are not wanting. It becomes only 
necessary for the fisherman to hire a man, at the rate of 
about eighteen pence a day, to accompayy him. This man carries 
on his back a sort of barrel, with a small opening on the upper 
side and air-holes. Into this barrel all the fish caught are placed, 
and it is the business of the man to see that they are supplied 
with water, and that this water is constantly changed. In this 
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way the engagement entered into with the landlord is easily 
kept. The system has this advantage, that the sportsman is 
under no obligation to any one, for, if he be anything of a 
fisherman, his indulgence in sport is of great benefit to his 
host. Indeed, Musafir records that at one place where he 
stopped, the landlord offered to put him up for the entire 
season, and give him the best of the house for nothing, provided 
only he would keep the kitchen well supplied with the produce 
of his rod. But this was in an out-of-the-way place, in which 
no fish tanks had been introduced. 

But to return. It had been agreed upon between Musafir 
and Wild Hunter, that whilst the ladies enjoyed a rest after 
a trip made to Ramsau and the Hinter See, they should ascend 
the Untersberg, sleep in an Alm-hut on its summit, and either 
in the cool of the evening, or in the early grey of the morning, 

make an attempt on the roebuck, of which there were a few. 
In pursuance of this resolve they left the little inn at mid-day, 
and walked eight miles to the village of Schellenberg, just 
under the Unitersberg. Here they dined, and here they were 
joined by a Bavarian J aiger, who had accompanied Wild Hunter 
in many of his excursions to the same mountain the previous 
autumn. At 5p.m., they started toascend the mountain. To do 
this they had to climb first a smaller range called the Ettenberg, 
extremely well-wooded, and considered the most likely place for 
roebuck, then to descend a little till a junction was formed with 
the Untersberg. The ascent of the Ettenberg took about an 
hour; but not a roebuck was seen ; then, after descending, the 
three commenced the more difficult task of the Untersberg. After 
an hour and a half’s hard work of constant ascent, the Jager 
called a halt, as this was also considered a good place for roedeer. 
But after beating about for half an hour no sign of them appeared, 
and the ascent was continued. From this place to the Alm-hut 

was an hour’s stiff pull: indeed some parts of the ascent were 
very trying indeed. Atlength the Alm-hut was reached. Arrived 
there, ‘the. Jager at once knocked at the door, but receiving no 
answer after repeated knockings, he came to the conclusion ‘that 
it had been left by those in charge of it, and that the ascent 
toa hut further off would have to be resumed. Fortunately, 
however, his last knock met with a response, and it appeared 
that the old couple who pastured the cows were not absent but 
asleep. The three travellers at once groped their way through 
the cowsheds, and found themselves in a little room in which 
were an old man just out of bed, and an old lady in the act 
of getting out. ‘These did not at all feel the gravity of the 
situation, but giving our travellers a hearty welcome, they 











briskly began to light the fire, to bring seats, and to dry their wet 
clothes. They then went into an adjoining room, and brought 
out a» bowl or two of the richest and most refreshing milk. 
Then kneeling before the fire they set themselves to work 
to make some schmarren or mountain cake, the composition 
of which has been deseribed in a previous number. Of 
this Musafir and the Jager partook heartily, but Wild 
Hunter did not much relish it. He, meanwhile, had recog- 
nised in the old couple acquaintances of the previous year, 
under whose slender roof he had often enjoyed a nights’ lodginy: 
on the mountains. It is difficult to describe their pleasure at 
seeing him again; their welcome was most hearty, and showed 
how much these simple people value those strangers, who do not 
consider it as derogatiny from their own importance to regard 
and treat them as men formed of the same clay and shaped in 
the same mould. The conversation soon became general; 
the narrow escapes, the wildness of the chamois, the exploits of 
the poachers, the relative merits of the Austrian and Bavarian 
climbers, were topies which came easily to the surface, and were 
discussed with interest by all. At length it was time to turn 
in, and the three travellers were shown into a loft piled up with 
fresh hay. Taking off theirshoes, they threw themselves on this, 
and slept soundly and comfortably till the small hours of the 
following day. 

As they still hoped to get sight of a roebuck, the travellers 
were roused at half-past two in the morning. Putting on their 
shoes they went outside, had a good wash at a pump that was 
found there, drank a good draught of the delicious milk that was 
offered them, gave some small remuneration to their kind hosts, 
and started off. Their way lay for some time along the side of 
the mountain, alternately ascending and descending. After 

walking about three quarters of an hour, they came upon 
another Alm-hut; immediately after leaving which they found 
themselves am¢ nest the datschen or brushwood, so useful to the 
climber. They still walked ea relessly on, rather ascending, when 
suddenly the Jager, who was in fro: ut, stopped, and put his hand 
up to his ear. A second later, he turned with an overjoyed glance 
to his companions, and whispering the word Gemse (chamois), 
made a sign to them to stoop down. He had heard in fact the 
peculiar sound made by the buck chamois in the ravine near 
to which they were walking. Immediately afterwards they caught 
sight of the animal going slowly down the ravine in front of them. 
At this sight, the Jager | gave his rifle to Musafir, and whispering 

“come quickly” bounded like a deer up the steep sides of a rock 
commanding the ravine. In a few seconds, Musafir was beside 
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him, Wild Hunter halting within twenty yards. All knelt. The 


chamois was within sight, slowly moving towards the rock, at a 
distance of about a hundred yards. Suddenly he stopped. 
“ Fire” whispered the Jager to Musafir, whose rifle was directed 
at the animal. Musafir pulled the trigger, but by a piece of 
almost unexampled ill-luck, the cap snapped. The rifle belonged 
to the Jager, and it had been probably kept loaded for some 
days. Still the animal moved not. It was a beautiful sight to 
watch him with his head up in the air, as though distrustful, 
as though he had some warning of approaching danger. All 
this time Wild Hunter was taking a deliberate aim. It was 
curious that he who had toiled in this very mountain all the 
previous autumn and part of the winter, should thus have a 
chance offered him when least expected. At last he fired ; the 
surrounding rocks re-echoed the sound. For a moment the 
chamois moved not, and then only slowly and hesitatingly, so 
much so that Wild Hunter, who believed he had hit him, made 
sure he must be wounded. Fora few minutes the Jager thought so 
too, and put on hisdog. But some seconds after, the animal was 
seen bounding up the sides of the mountain, an almost certain 
indication that it was unhurt. 

This adventure, exciting of its kind, served as a subject of 
discussion for the rest of their walk. The most cast down was 
the poor Jiger, who never ceased to lament over the misfortune 
of the cap. It so happened that this Jager, though most daring 
and adventurous, was noted for his ill-luck. Something always 
happened at the critical moment to interfere with his success. 
He could not but be mortified then that such a slight mischance 
should have prevented the accomplishment of a feat, which, 
easy on many mountains, assumes on the Untersberg a more 
than ordinarily difficult character. Nor did he recover from his 
dejection all the morning. 

The descent from the rock which our travellers had climbed to 
have a shot at the chamois was more difficult than they imagined. 
In the time of excitement men will go anywhere, but the cause 
of the excitement once passed, they often look at objects in 
a much more matter-of-fact light. Thus it was on the occasion 
of which we are writing. The descent chosen by the Jager was 
not perhaps dangerous to life, but being down smooth ledges of 
rock, with no grateful /atschen to clutch hold of, it was certainly 
very threatening to limb. To men unpractised in mountaineer- 
ing, indeed, long and steep descents are much more fatiguing 
and wearisome than ascents of the same character. That 
this preference for ascents is due solely to inexperience, or to 
want of skill in the use of the Alpine stock, is clear from the 
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fact that, aided by this charmed supporter, the Jagers bound 
down very difficult places with apparent ease. 

Our travellers, pursuing a slower pace, continued their steady 
descent till about 8 a. M., when they reached the village of Schellen- 
berg, just in time to drink a cup of coffee before the Eilwagen 
(stage-coach) came up.to give them a lift as far as Berchtes- 
gaden. Thence they walked to their little inn, on arriving 
at which, a dip in the clear waters of the Albe gave them 
renewed life, 

It is scarcely necessary to enter further into the details of 
their life and residence at this very pretty spot. One entire day— 
and a most delightful one—was spent on the Kénig’s See itself, 
others in rambles over the countr y, or in the excursions we have 
indicated. At length the Musafirs determined to move on 
towards Munich, taking on their way the splendid Austrian 
town of Salzburg, and the retired Bavarian village of Traunstein. 
They bade adieu then to Wild Hunter and his wife, leaving 
them both under the care of the kind landlady of their little 
inn, and him with the conviction that he would yet capture more 
of the finny inhabitants of the Albe, and with the determina- 
tion not to allow another winter to pass by without possessing 
the long-coveted trophy, which those who have shot a chamois 
have alone the right to wear.* 

The distance from the little village of Unterstein to the town 
of Salzburg is about seventeen miles, the road interesting all 
the way, and the view approaching Salzburg extremely erand 
and picturesque. Salzburg itself is one of “the most striking 
towns in Europe. In its centre rises a hill called the Monchs- 
berg’, on the top of one of the spurs of which is a magnificent castle, 
formerly the residence of the Prince-archbishops of Salzburg, but 
now dismantled. This castle is built in the old style, and gives 
to the town itself a most romantic appearance. Seen, indeed, 
from any approach, this picturesque building, loftily perched on 
a hill beautifully wooded, and rising apparently from the very 
centre of the town, cannot fail to arrest the attention and to 
charm the eye. Between this hill and the river Salzach, dark, 
muddy, and swiftly flowing, are the principal streets of the 
town; on the other side of the river a companion hill to the 
Monchsberg, the Capuzinerberg, rises toa height of 640 feet 
over the Salzach, and commands a most glorious view of the 
town and castle, with the dark Untersberg in the background, 





* This is the hair on the back of the chamois, which, formed into a sort 
of tuft, is worn in their hats by all Austrians and Bavarians who have shot a 
chamois. We m ay here add that late in that autumn, Wild Hunter 
succeeded in shooting a chamois at Garmisch in Bavaria. 
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and the shining Watzmann in the distance. The summit of this 
hill, on which, by the way, is a very good little auderge, com- 
mands perhaps the best view of Salzburg itself, and of the 
mountains surrounding it.* Itis one of those views which, 
once seen, engraves itself for ever on the memory. 

The best hotel in Salzburg in those days was the “ Dret 
Alliirten” kept by a Mr. Jung, a most attentive and excellent 
host. He speaks English, attends to his business himself, and 
will always go out of his way to oblige his guests. Do they 
want to do some sight seeing, to visit Berchtesgaden and the 
KGnig’s See, to make preparations for a walking tour, to change 
English or Bavarian money into Austrian, even to start on a 
fishing excursion, they have only to mention their wishes to 
Jung, and leave the rest to him. He will make every arrange- 
ment, and, what is often of no small importance and very 
rare, he will charge most moderately. Jung is not only civil 
and obliging himsel!, but he makes all his waiters the same. 
He keeps a capital cook, and his is the only hotel in Salzburg 
which is supplied with the famous Kaltenhausen ale, second to 
none in the world. Here also the traveller gets in perfection 
the red and white Véslauer. The sparkling wine of that name 
is at least equal to Champagne and costs but one-half. In a 
word, our trav ellers found at the Drei Alliirten all the attention 
of the smaller inns they had visited, combined with the luxuries 
incidental to a first-class town hotel.+ 

Our travellers stayed three days at Salzburg, making excur- 
sions to the various places of interest in the neighbourhood, and 
then started by rail to Traunstein, a little village across the 
Bavarian frontier, on the white 'Traun, ‘of the fishing capabilities 
of which they had received marvellous accounts. ‘In the same 
carriage with them there travelled a Prussian, nativeof Berlin, 
who lost no opportunity of hinting the low estimation in which 
he held every thing Austrian, and the infinite and overwhelm- 
ing’ super jority of Prussia and the Prussians. He declared that 
with two shillings he could buy more in Berlin than with three 
gulden (six shillings) in Salzburg. A Bavarian in the carriage 
supported him in his hits against Austria, but when he too 





* One of the best Reliab ak of § Selsbeng and of the sti places in 
its vicinity, such as Aigen. the Gaisberg, and Hellbrunn, is to be found in 
Baroness Tautpheus’ Novel of (yrilla. 

+ Should any one be tempted by this description to place himself 
under the care of Mr. Jung, we deem it right to inform him that since the 
Musafirs visited Salzburg, he has given up the Drei Alliirten, and built a 
magnificent hotel of his own, near the railway terminus, called Hotel de 
r Europe. 
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observed that they managed things differently in Bavaria, the 
Prussian quietly shrugged his shoulders, and made a grimace 
intimating more plainly than words could convey, that he 
held Bavaria in much the same esteem as Austria. He continued 
to hint this in various ways during the journey. 

Traunstein, to which the train in about an hour’s time 
brought the Musafirs, is a pretty and very clean village on the 
white Traun ; it is surrounded by hills, none of them, however, 
very near, but looking grand in the distance. The country 
about is pretty and well wooded, and the place being famed 
for the salubrity of its climate, is resorted to in considerable 
numbers by the Bavarians. It has several excellent inns, and 
these, during the summer and autumn, are well filled. The 
charges in all are extremely moderate. The Musafirs put up in 
that to which they had been recommended, the Hirsch, and 
found themselves there most comfortable. Amongst other 
places of amusement, Traunstein, like all German towns at all 
frequented during the summer, boasts of a smull theatre, to 
attend which it is not necessary to don evening dress. The 
performances begin about seven o’clock and are over by ten, a 
far more rational procedure than in the great cities of Europe. 
Here, as at Gratz, at Lintz, and other places in Southern 
Germany, ices are brought in during the intervals between the 
acts, and are freely partaken of. 

In this little town our travellers remained six days, Musafir 
having capital sport in the way of fishing. It was generally 
arranged that he and his wife should go out for the day, making 
for a spot fixed upon near the banks of the river, at once pretty 
and commodious. This became the head-quarters for the day. 
Musafir then fished the river for an hour or two, his wife either 
looking on or picking the ferns and wild flowers with which 
the place abounded. After the box carried by the attendant 
porter had been pretty well filled,—and all fish under half a 
pound in weight were returned to the river,—they sauntered 
home by a fresh path, or wandered in search of other beauties 
of nature. 

One day an excursion was made to the Chiem-See, the largest 
lake in Bavaria. Starting early in the morning, they drove 
ten miles to Seebruck at the head of the lake, and whence they 
commanded a good view of a great part of it. It is an enor- 
mous piece of water, quite open, presenting a grand appearance 
from its mere size. Contrasted with the pure green water of the 
KGnig’s See, the water of this lake is discoloured and dirty, and 
altogether it is not to be mentioned in the same list. Nevertheless 
it is far from being ugly. ‘The hills on its southern and eastern 
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sides are picturesque and well wooded. ‘Two pretty islands 
Frauenworth and Herrenworth deserve a visit, especially the 
first. It must nevertheless be admitted that to the traveller 
coming from the Austrian lakes and the K6nig’s See the effect 
of this lake is disappointing. He misses the pomts which 
make those lakes so enchanting—the overhanging mountains, 
the smiling foregrounds, the varying tints, the deep, clear 
water. The Chiemsee more resembles an inland sea than one 
of the gems which add so much to the beauty of mountain 
scenery. 

Two days later the Musafirs went on by rail to Munich, and 
stayed there nearly a fortnight. We donot propose to follow 
them in their inspection of the many points of interest in a city 
so well known and so much visited. The famous guide books of 
Murray and Baedeker are open to every one, and point out clearly 
all that is worthy of inspection. The Musafirs, however, had 
always intended that Munich should form a point whence to 
plan fresh mountain excursions. It had been their idea to proceed 
in the direction of Innsbriick, taking on the way the beautiful 
lakes, Ammer See and Wurm See, then stopping at Ober 
Ammergau, the scene of the events described in Baroness 
Tautpheeus’ novel of “ Quits,’ thence by the Walchen and 
Achen lakes to Zell in Zillerthal, and from that to Innsbriick. 
It would have been a charming trip, and Musafir was divided 
between that and Switzerland, when a letter from a friend 
decided him in favour of the latter. 

This friend wasa young Anglo-Indian, whom we will call 
Punjaubee, who had lately married, and who was then on his 
way with ‘his bride to Lucerne with the intention of making 
thence, with her and some of the members of her family, excur- 
sions into the best appreciated parts of the country in the 
neighbourhood. Both Musafir and his wife jumped at the 
idea of a tour in such company, and the order of the day there- 
fore was passed for Lucerne. 

The direct route by the railway from Munich towards Lucerne 
takes the traveller to the ancient city of Augsburg, thence 
to Lake Constance, which is traversed from its eastern point at 
Lindau to its western at Schaffhausen, whence the railway 
takes him direct to Lucerne. The Musafirs could not pass so 
famous a city as Augsburg without paying it a visit, and the 
day they spent in it more than repaid them for the delay. It 
was interesting to notice the part of the town, which was still 
a flourishing city in the time of the glories of the old Roman 
Empire ; to examine buildings bearing the date some of the 
Srd, very many of the 10th, century ; ; to enter the ancient 
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town-hall, of the latter period, interesting besides from its 
frescoed ceilings and the historical pictures which adorned its 
walls ; the room, still a royal residence, in which Luther read 
out the Augsburg Confession to Charles V. ; the cloister in which 
he lived for ten days, and the adjoining church in which he 
sometimes preached; to go over the houses of the Fugger 
family,—-the Rothschilds of the seventeenth century ; to see that 
mansion, from the window of which Philippina Welser, the fair 
maid of Augsburg, captivated the heart of the heir of the Holy 
Roman Empire ; to examine the little chapel in the hotel “ Drei 
Mohren,” kept stillin precisely the same condition as when the 
emperor Charles V. heard mass there; and the room, now sadly 
desecrated, in which the generous Fugger burned in a cinnamon 
fire, in the presence of the emperor, the bond given him by that 
prince for the heavy sums advanced by him for the expenses of the 
war against the Moors ; to enjoy too the sight of water playing 
from fountains of ancient date and classic form. All these 
attractive objects—not to speak of others of more modern con- 
struction—constitute the charm of Augsburg, and make it, next 
to Nuremberg, which stands facile princeps, the most interesting 
of the old cities of Germany. 

The railway journey from Augsburg to Lindau on Lake 
Constance took about six hours. Its weariness was broken by 
the peculiar conversation of an Englishman in the carriage, who, 
unable to speak German, and being somewhat overbearing in his 
manners, had been terribly fleeced in Austria and Hungary, 
and who favoured his fellow-travellers with his experiences. 
Suddenly and accidently the conversation turned on the French 
emperor, and then the Englishman’s excitement knew no 
bounds. He endorsed all Kinglake’s attacks, and painted him 
in the most odious colours, with the manifest sympathy of the 
Germans in the carriage who understood him, and with whom 
Louis Napoléon was no favourite. But when the Englishman 
diverted his attacks to Germany, the smiles on the faces of his 
companions disappeared, and it was easy to see that the subject 
was unpalatable to them. With great good taste, however, they 
allowed him to rattle on. Lindau was reached that evening, 
and left on the following morning, our travellers embarking on 
board the steamer at 7 a.m. The day was lovely ; the scenery, 
however, on the shores of Lake Constance 1s not very interesting. 
It is a small inland sea, some idea of the length of which may be 
obtained from the fact that to proceed from the most eastern 
point of Bregenz to the point beyond Constance where the Rhine 
is entered, a steamer requires seven hours. A distant view is 
ohtained from the decks of the steamer of the giants of 
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Switzerland, but the German side of the lake is almost flat. 
After the Rhine is entered the scenery improves. On a prettily 
wooded height may be seen the castle of Arenenberg, the 
property of the emperor Napoléon, the scene in which he passed 
his infant years, from whence he undertook his Strasbourg 
expedition, and in which he closed his mother’s eyes. Here 
apparently the feeling towards the former inmate of the castle 
is much more fav ourable than in Germany. 

Schaffhausen reached about 4 p.m., our travellers started 
at once for a little inn called the Hotel Witzig, situated on the 
railway, and about a quarter of a mile from the falls. This 
hotel had been strongly recommended to them, and they found 
it most comfortable. Seareely had they secured a room in it 
when they set out again to see the falls which make Schaffhausen 
famous. Most wonderful are they! Such a volume of water; 
such a breadth; such a mass of foam! As they stood under- 
neath the fall, in a sort of arbour, just at the head of the Rhine, 
it was impossible for them, looking up, to see the summit of the 
crest; the waves seemed as though about to overwhelm and 
sweep them away. The sight of this mass of water, enjoyed 
from the particular point—and it is the tourist’s point—was quite 
sufficient to extort the most unfeigned admiration. There are, 
nevertheless, mockers who deride it. More to be envied, we 
think, are those to whom is left the faculty of enjoyment, who 
are able to bear willing and heart-felt testimony to the wonders 
and glories of nature, who are neither too wrapt up in themselves, 
nor in their own fancied importance to be pleased ! 

From Schaffhausen the Musafirs proceeded next morning to 
Lucerne, arriving there about mid-day. We will not dwell upon 
the mecting with Punjaubee, or the introduction to his wife and 
her family. It will suffice to say that a very short time 
induced a feeling amongst all the members of the party that 
their acquaintance had been not for hours but for years. Shame 
on those Anglo-Indians who malign their countrymen by 
imputing to them unnatural coldness and reserve; never was 
there a more stupid calumny uttered. The fault is not in the 
English ; the fault is with the Anglo-Indians who descending 
from a position of colonial importance to one of equality with 
their fellow-countrymen, cannot bring themselves to accept 
the reality of their new s/a/us, but sigh in vain for the adula- 
tion to which, as leaders of society, they have been aceus- 
tomed in India! We have always regarded it as a strong 
mark of common sense the admission from a lady in India, more 
especially a lady in high position, that she prefers England to 
India. The temptation to a certain order of mmd to prefer India 
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is so strong, that there are really many who are unable to resist 
it. Miss Edgeworth once wrote a very famous tale in which 
she pourtrayed the struggles of a tradesman’s wife to migrate 
from the first position in Cranbourne Alley to the last in 
Bedford Row, and painted in glowing terms the misery of her 
position when she got there. There is a moral in the story, 
the application of which, taken either in its natural sense or 
inversely, commends itself to very many in India. 

For our parts, and judging simply from the personal experience 

ained from two successive visits to the old country, we hesitate 
not to declare our conviction that the English people proper are 
the kindest, the most hospitable, the warmest hearted people in 
the world. They must know who you are before they will 
receive you into their houses; but, satisfied on that point, the 
Anglo-Indian may be sure that he will be received on his own 
merits and be judged accordingly. Asa rule, in fact, the only 
disagreeable people we met in England were the Anglo-Indians 
settled there. Many of them were so wrapped up in themselves, 
and in the by-gone glories of their former days, so satisfied that 
every Englishman they met in the street knew they were Anglo- 
Indians, and therefore intended to slight them, that they really 
were quite intolerable. We write thus as much in warning as 
in sober earnest. We are jealous of the character of our Anglo- 
Indians. We are vexed that they should be regarded, that 
they should regard themselves, as a race apart, distinct from the 
great body of their countrymen. We are desirous, above all, 
that they should rid themselves of the foolish notion, in many of 
them quite rampant, that they are more learned and wise than 
the bulk of the Englishmen they are brought in contact with. 
We much fear that this feeling is one of the main causes of the 
line they take up. They are not appreciated according to their 
ancied merits; they seek for refuge, therefore, in the remi- 
niscences of the past, and shut their eyes to the present. 

But to return to the Musafirs. After many rambles with 
Punjaubee and his relations in the neighbourhood of Lucerne 
after ascending the Biirgenstock, “ doing” Pilatus, and walking 
over the other hills which surround the glorious lake, it was 
determined to make an excursion to one of the snow mountains, 
thence to proceed to Interlaken, and from that place across tht 
Wengern Alp to the glaciers of Grindelwald and Rosenlaiii. 
The route is an oft-trodden one, but the adventurers met with 
by some of the party render it worthy of a notice in tbis 
faithful record of Captain Musafir’s wanderings. 

The snow mountain fixed upon was the “Titlis, upwards of 
11,000 feet high. Toreach it from Lucerne the traveller had to 
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proceed ‘to Stanzstadt at the other end of the lake, thence to the 
village Stanz, and from there to Engelberg. At Engelberg began 
the regular ascent, across the Joch Pass, to a little inn on 
the Engstlen Alp. From this the ascent of the Titlis was gene- 
rally made. 

As at that time of the year, the month of August, the 
Engstlen Alp inn was often crowded with tourists, it was 
deemed a wise and even a necessary precaution that the landlord 
of that inn should be written to, in order that rooms might be 
secured for the whole party. As, however, the necessity for such 
a step did not present itself until it was too late to receive 
an answer at Lucerne, the landlord was requested to direct 
his reply to the inn at Engelberg, in which, in case he 
should be full, the travellers hoped to find quarters for the 
night. All these arrangements having been completed, the 
party, consisting of Musafir and his wife, Punjaubee, his wife, 
her two sisters, and her brother, stepped on board a steamer at 
Lucerne. A merrier one never set out on any expedition. 
A French writer not long ago alluded to the charming and 
graceful facility with which English girls adapt themselves to 
all the circumstances of travel; how their gay and sprightly 
laughter quadruples the pleasure of climbing up the mountain 
side: how they may be seen adorning the loftiest peaks, how 
thus daring and enduring of fatigue in the mountains, they are, 
when met again in the drawing-room, as graceful and natural in 
another way; totally without affectation and without too great 
self-esteem ; always anxious to please, yet never overstepping 
the bounds of true feminine reserve. After describing their 
charming manners, so happily adapted to all circumstances, in a 
vein of chivalrous enthusiasm, he gravely adds: “ Some people 
“complain of the English as being a nation of travellers; but 
“IT would soberly enquire, what would those mountains be 
“without those charming, high-spirited girls, whose coloured 
“ petticoats may be always seen in contrast, now to the green 
“mountain side, now to the snowy peak; who have a kind 
“word for every stranger who may speak to them; whose 
“merry laughter disperses the gloomiest atmosphere, and inspires 
“a whole company ; whoclimb to delight themselves, and who 
“succeed in delighting all around them. Miserable would be 
“ithe man who having made one visit to the mountains in such 
“society, should go there a second time to find that they were 
** absent.” 

If the words we have quoted had not been written before the 
period of Musafir’s visit, we should have believed that the 
chivalrous Frenchman must have belonged to one of the many 
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parties that interchanged civilities with the merry travellers 
whose short tour we are about to describe. Certainly in gay 
and airy spirits, in the enjoyment of the little difficulties which 
beset travellers, in thoroush appreciation of lovely scenery, in 
sprightly humour, in amiability and kind-heartedness, and the 
most entire abnegation of self upon every occasion, these ladies 
realised the description we have quoted. Without such, a tour 
of this sort must be a blank, with them it is the most perfect 
enjoyment. 

The travellers left Lucerne at eight o’clock in the morning in 
a steamer for the little village of Stanzstadt, where they hoped 
to find carriages to take them on. Here, however, they met 
with there first mishap, which led indirectly to all those that 
followed. Not a carriage was available. There had, they were 
informed, been a great rush that day to Engelberg, and every 
conveyance had been taken up. Still as it was only a distance 
of three miles to Stanz, which was a much larger place, 
it was easy to walk there. They started accordingly, their 
traps being conveyed in a sort of wheel-barrow. An hour 
took them to Stanz, but here too there were some difficulties 
about carriages, so to while away the time whilst these 
were being smoothed away, they rambled over the place, and 
looked at the church and other lions. At the end of about 
a couple of hours two carriages were produced, and in these 
they set out for Engelberg. The day was lovely though very 
hot indeed. As there was now no prospect of reaching 
Engelberg before five o’clock, and they had a foot journey of five 
hours to the Engstlen Alp after that, our travellers took the 
opportunity of arriving at a very pretty spot to dine a/ fresco, 
They then pushed on, but as from that point to Engelberg the 
ascent was rather steep, Musafir and Punjaubee’s brother- 
in-law—whom we shall call Oxonian—walked it, and arrived at 
Engelberg nearly an hour before the carriages. In reply to their 
enquiries they found that every room in all the inns and pensions 
in Engelberg was occupied, that not a pony was to be had to take 
the ladies on to the Engstlen Alp, and that there were but two 
chaises & porteur, one of them broken, and which it would take 
an hour to repair. To compensate for this, however, a letter 
was found from the landlord of the Engstlen Alp inn to the 
address of Musafir, stating that he had secured rooms for his party. 

It was now five o’clock, and as the carriages were believed 
to be close behind, an order was issued for the immediate repair 
of the second chair, and guides and porters were called out 
with the utmost despatch. Still it was six o’clock before the 
carriages arrived, and half-past that hour before the two chais 
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with the proper compliment of porters and luggage-bearers were 
ready to start. They had then, as we have said, a five hours’ 
march before them, over very steep ground, as after pas- 
sing a very high point in front of Engelberg, they had to 
descend to the Triib See—a most dismal place—and from that to 
ascend the Joch Pass (6,890 feet), from the summit of which 
the Engstlen Alp was nearly four miles distant. However, the 
journey and its difficulties were made light of in anticipation, 
and at half-past six they started, the three gentlemen walking, 
and the four ladies using the chairs alternately. 

It was a lovely evening, but unfortunately there was no moon. 
For half an hour the seven travellers pushed on rapidly, but 
then came the ascent of the steep point which separates Engelberg 
from the Joch Pass. Still, laughing, talking, stopping to gaze 
at the lovely scenery which makes Engelberg so popular, they 
trudved steadily on. But before that first ascent had been 
achieved, daylight had disappeared, and even the twilight was 
fast fading. Then came the. descent to the Triib See,—a 
flat sandy surface interspersed with water courses, which it was 
difficult in the dark to cross without getting wet. However, 
the various members of the party progressed somehow by the 
aid of mutual assistance, and all re-united at a chalet in the 
depths of the Triib See. This chalet bore a striking contrast 
to the Alm-huts of Austria, being not only dirty itself, but 
apparently the cause of dirt in its inmates. Nevertheless 
hunger overpowered other considerations, and the seven did 
not scruple to partake of bread and milk albeit offered them by 
not the cleanest of hands, and charged for—again in contrast 
to Austria—exorbitantly. It was now close upon nine o’clock, 
and pitch dark. The lanterns were therefore lighted, and the 
travellers, refreshed, set out again for the ascent of the Joch 
Pass. They had not, however, gone very far before all the 
lights, except one tallow candle, went out, the guides lost 
their way, members of the party got separated, and confusion 
became worse confounded. There remained only to all the con- 
sciousness that there was a steep ascent before them, and that 
they had to climb it. How they wandered, and fell, and 
tumbled, how this one rolled down an incline, and the other 
scrambled amongst the rocks, boots not to describe ; it was cer- 
tainly rough work, but had it been ten times more so, he 
would have been worse than a heathen who had not enjoyed it, 
supported, as all were, by the imperturbable merriment and good 
humour of those brave English girls. What though they fell, they 
got up again with a jest; what though the ascent seemed never 
ending they were always to the fore ; what though even the guides 
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murmured, they made light of every difficulty. It was really 
an inspiring sight to watch those girls, who ina drawing-room 
would have attracted all by their grace and elegance, meet thus 
lightly the difficulties of a night march in a region of snow-clad 
mountains, not knowing one “inch of the way, and the guides 
floundering in darkness. Still on they went, merrily and 
cheerfully, until at last the summit of the Joch Pass was stumbled 
upon rather than reached. It was very cold, the snow lying 
within a few feet of them, albeit not directly on their path, and 
though now past midnight, they had yet four miles to traverse. 
Once on the summit, the track to the Engstlen Alp was soon 
found, and they pushed on merrily, descending in the four miles 
about a thousand feet. This distance was accomplished in some- 
thing over the hour, and about half-past one o’clock they entered 
the little inn on the Engstlen Alp, having walked for seven 
hours since leaving Engelberg. But the catastrophe of their 
adventures was at hand. There was naturally no one at that 
hour waiting their arrival, but a light was burning in the 
kitchen, and to it they bent their steps, ~ Musafir leading ‘the way. 
On opening the door they encountered the landlord, rather a 
smart-looking man, ready dressed: the cook too was busy at the 
fire, and there were no signsof turning in. At their appearance 
the landlord appeared at first startled and surprised; but when 
Musafir, addressing him in German, told him that they formed 
the party regarding whom he had addressed a letter to the hotel 
at Engelberg, the form of his visage began strangely to alter. 
He did not speak, but an expression of sadness and self-reproach 
replaced that of astonishment. For some short time he did no 
more than stand still and wring his hands. By this time all the 
seven were assembled in the “kitchen, curiously watching the 
apparently insane motions of the host. In vain did Musafir 
and Oxonian address him : he would not speak, but continued to 
hang out signal of distress with his hands. At last, the form 
of the question was varied, and Musafir asked him for their 
rooms. But this query seemed only to redouble his grief; at last, 
making a tremendous effort, he exclaimed: “1 kept the rooms 
“for you till ten o'clock ; the influx of guests then was so great 
“and your arrival was so uncertain, that I was forced then to 
“give them up. Yes,” added the poor fellow, “ and I’ve given 
“up my own room too,—this i is the place where I have to sleep.” 
With these words he opened a cupboard showing a mattress 
stretched on the floor. The feelings of our travellers on hearing 
these words found vent in a loud and prolonged and hearty laugh. 
There was something so novel in being in such a position after a 
seven hours’ walk, someting to them so enjoyable, that they sat 
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down on the bench in the kitchen and roared. The landlord at 
first could not believe his senses. He looked from one member 
of the party to the other as if he doubted whether their mirth 
was genuine ; then at himself as if sceptical of his own existence. 
It was doubtless new to him to hear guests suddenly deprived 
of their rooms meet him, not with reproaches, but with merri- 
ment. At last he too was carried away, and added his own 
laughter to the others! When this outbreak had somewhat 
subsided, the idea began to steal over the intruding visitors that 
they were hungry. They, therefore, took the opportunity of 
restored quiet to ask the landlord whether he could give them 
something to eat. His face brightened up at the question as he 
replied looking towards the blazing fire: “ Oh yes, what will 
“ you have ?” Almost immediately afterwards however, his counte- 
nance fell, as he exclaimed ; “ but we’ve no room to serve it in.” 
“ Can’t we have it in the sa//e @ manger ?” asked one of the party. 
“ Well,” said the host ruefully, “I have a salle a manger, but 
“there are three Englishmen sleeping in it,and the door is 
“locked.” Our travellers, however, were not to be baulked of 
their meal by the idea of encountering three Englander, as 
the host called them, and it was resolved that one of their party 
should accompany the latter to hold a parley with their country- 
men. For this duty Oxonian was selected. ‘The two set forth 
and knocked at the door of the room, but for some time knocked 
in vain. At last, however, the knocks became louder, and a 
movement was heard within. After some consultation the dvor 
‘was opened, the two ambassadors entered, when to his surprise 
‘Oxonian recognised in the three Ynglander three relatives, one of 
them a young cousin whom we will designate as “ Cantab.” The 
parley at once assumed a pleasant aspect, and an agreement, fair 
to both, was soon entered into between the two high contracting 
parties. It was decided that one end of the room, which was a long 
‘one, should be kept in utter darkness, and that in this end the three 
gentlemen should continue to repose, that the other end should 
be brilliantly lighted up, and at this the ladies should sup. This 
arrangement entered into, the countenance of the landlord 
assumed a benignant hue, and he incited his cook to exert herself 
to the utmost. This she did, and in about half an hour a most 
excellent supper was served up, to which ample justice was 
rendered by the travellers, good digestion waiting on appetite, 
health on both, and, to borrow a simile from the immortal 
Dickens,—the smiling landlord upon all three. Certainly a 
merrier party never sat down anywhere to a meal. 

With the discovery by Oxonian of his three relatives, the 
fortunes of our travellers appear to have taken a turn. For 
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no sooner was their jovial supper over, and the question had 
begun to be mooted as to what they should do next, than two 
Germans leaving one of the bedrooms, entered the sa//e bent 
upon ascending the Titlis. “ At least the ladies can now be 
“ provided for,’ whispered the landlord to Musafir, as he 
instantly gave orders for the room to be swept out, and the beds 
made ready. Of these there were but three and there were four 
ladies, but it was not difficult to arrange for the remainder 
of the night. The three gentlemen meanwhile made themselves 
comfortable on the floor. 

The next day some of the inmates of the little inn went 
away and all our travellers were accommodated. The landlord, 
however, never forgot the good humour with which they had 
borne what he believed they would regard as a great disappoint- 
ment. He treated them henceforth as his most honoured guests, 
and exhausted all his resources to make them feel perfectly at 
home. The kindness was appreciated although the exertions 
were scarcely needed, for with such a party and in such a lovely 
spot he would have been a yahoo indeed, who could have been in 
the least degree put out. 

The Engstlen Alp is indeed one of Nature’s favourite spots. 
About 5,700 feet above the level of the sea, it is surrounded by 
glorious mountains, some of them white masses of snow. Others 
again wore a grassy covering until just at the very summit. 
Close to the inn was a little Jake formed of glacier water, which, 
though icy cold, was infinitely refreshing after a day’s excursion. 
Between ‘the inn and the mountains were smaller elevations, 
prettily wooded, and containing numberless species of wild 
flowers, whilst the road in the valley descending to Imhof 
followed the course of a most beautiful little river, running over 
rocks, and abounding in cascades and waterfalls, which appeared 
to the greater advantage from the luxuriant foliage on the 
other side. 

The day after their arrival at the little inn was spent in 
wandering amongst these scenes, and most delightful it was to 
revel in the bright snow, and gaze as one could over many 
miles of mountains'which had worn their dazzling peaks for cen- 
turies, then to descend into the valley and admire the charming 
contrast of wild and luxuriant foliage, to crown all by a plunge 
into the ice-cold lake. At about four o’clock, the Germans who 
had ascended the Titlis returned. They gave a most melancholy 
account of their trip, described it as not only difficult but 
dangerous, and they strongly advised our travellers not to 
think of attempting it, one of them showing the cuts and 
bruises he had received in a fall which, he seemed to think, 
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might have been fatal. This advice was entirely thrown away 
on the male portion of our travellers, but it had possibly some 
effect in deciding them not to allow the ladies to join the 
party,—a decision which was entirely opposed to their incli- 
nations. - 

At one o’clock on the following morning, the four gentlemen, 
Oxonian, Cantab, Punjaubee, and Musafir, were roused from 
their slumbers, and partaking, after dressing, of a slight meal, 
started off to make the ascent of the Titlis. They again walked 
to the summit of the Joch Pass, then descending to the right, 
crossed a glacier at the foot of the Titlis, and then began the 
ascent. After climbing for about two hours they reached a 
point just below the level of the snow. Here they stopped 
and breakfasted. After a short rest they again started, and 
going as it were round the mountain under the snow level, 
reached the point from which they were again to mount. 
Here, as they were to enter the snow, they were roped 
together, thus; A guide first, then Punjaubee, Cantab, Oxonian, 
Musafir, guide. At first the snow was hard, but as the sun’s 
power became stronger and stronger, it soon became so soft 
as to cause each climber to plunge in it above the knee. They 
passed several crevasses, seemingly without foundation of any 
sort, but their guides knew the road well, and steered them 
clear of them all. Ahead of them, at one time the distance of 
nearly an hour, wasa party of foreigners also accompained by two 
guides. On these our friends steadily gained, and when within 
two hundred yards of the summit, closed with them. A 
tremendous race now ensued, both parties walking their best. 
It ended, however, by a few seconds, in favour of the travellers 
whose adventures we are tracing. 

The ascent achieved, all the pedestrians sat still to gaze at the 
glorious view which presented itself from the summit of the 
mountain. Some of the finest peaks in all Switzerland lay but 
a few hundred feet above their level; beneath them a sea of 
snow, broken up as it were into waves, so irregular were the 
formations ; above them the clear blue heaven, its glory undi- 
minished by a single cloud, and all around them the crisp fresh air, 
wonderfully exhilirating, and taking away all sense of fatigue. 
It was a most enjoyable half-hour, and if one thought did occur 
to affect it, it was that the ladies, who might easily, as it turned 
out, have made the ascent, were not there to partake of and to 
heighten their pleasure. 

The descent of our friends was very rapid: the snow was 
melting more and more every minute, and they consequently 
made all haste to reach the point below it. Thence they went 
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on more leisurely, and meeting some of the ladies near the Joch 
Pass, they proceeded at an easy pace, reaching the Alp just eleven 
hours after they had left it. One or two of them felt rather 
tired, but a plunge into the glacier water of the lake took away 
every vestige of fatigue. Indeed, so little did two out of the 
four feel the ascent, that Punjaubee declared that if he had been 
alone he could have done it in an hour less time, whilst Oxonian 
actually did climb again to the summit the following morning 
in company with some friends who unexpectedly arrived that 
evening. 

The following morning, the whole party, now reduced to six 
by the defection of Oxonian, separated from their other friends 
and from their jovial host, and started for Brienz. The parting 
with the host was quite affecting so much had he been taken 
with our friends. He begged them to return, and promised that 
whatever might happen there should:always be room for them. 
The walk from Engstlen to Imhof along the course of the little nver 
before referred to, was most lovely, and many were the additions 
made to the collections of ferns and wild flowers. It was like 
strolling through a beautiful park, so soft was the turf, so beautiful 
the trees, and so enchanting the entire scenery. Indeed, what 
with the ferns and the wild strawberries, and halts in beautiful 
spots, our travellers delayed somewhat too long upon the road, 
so that by the time they reached Imhof, at a considerable lower 
elevation than Engstlen, the sun was shining with a power 
that made itself felt. Here too no carriages were available for 
sometime for a start to Brienz, and it was 7 p.m., before 
they could get away, ten o’clock before they reached their 
destination. 

Brienz, a rather uninteresting town at the northernmost end 
of the lake which bears its name, is the poiat of embarkation for 
Interlaken, at the other end, to which place our travellers proceeded 
on the following morning, halting there a day, and making, 
amongst other excursions, a visit to the famous falls of Giesbach. 
These, though very beautiful, are not, according to Musafir, equal 
in interest to the waterfall of Golling, which the unexplored 
mystery of the imprisoned lake within the mountain invests 
with a kind of romance unattainable by any other fall. The 
following morning they all started for the Wengern Alp. 

We will not attempt to follow our travellers in the further 
details of their tour. We leave them in ground well known to 
the tourists, and which the majority of our readers have pro- 
bably explored for themselves. It will suffice to state that 
passing Lauterbrunnen and the famous fall, the Staubbach, they 
crossed the Wengern Alp, sat for some hours vis-d-vig to those 
la 
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glories of Switzerland, the Jung-frau with her two horns, the 
Monch, and the Eiger, rising up to nearly 13,000 feet, listening 
to the descending avalanches, and watching the striking effect 
of the alternate sunshine and cloud on their hoary heads; 
then, passing over the lower Scheideck (6,482 feet) the weather 
bitterly cold, they descended in a storm of thunder and 
lightning to Grindelwald; that there they visited, the following 
day, its famous glacier, and walked on its sea of ice, being out all 
day on the trip, and returning wet through ; that, the next day, 
they erossed the upper Scheideck (5,960), having proviously done 
honour to a little grotto hewn out of pure ice on the upper 
glacier of Grindelwald ; then descending to Rosenlaiii, famous 
for its lovely ferns, they visited its glacier, and pushed on the 
same evening to Reichenbach. As the weather had now set in 
rainy they deemed it wise to curtail their expedition, and to return 
over the Briinig Pass,—an uninteresting route—to Lucerne,— 
the rain conting down in torrents all the way. It was a 
most enjoyable trip, without one drawback from its beginning to 
its close, except perhaps the wet weather after passing the 
Scheideck ; but even the dismal state of the sky brought into 
more striking contrast the cheerfulness and gaiety of the com- 
panions of Musafir. 

A few days later it cleared up again, and another trip was 
attempted. Of this too, equally enjoy: able as the first, we shall 
merely give the outline. Starting early one morning they 
steamed to Fluelen, passing Tell’s chapel en route, then drove to 
Amstag, passing through the village of Altorf, the scene of many 
of the exploits of the far-famed patriot of Switzerland. Sleeping 
at Amstag they started at four o’clock next morning for a walk 
up the Maderaner Thal to the Hiifi glacier at its further end. This 
walk is one of the most beautiful in Switzerland. The “ Thal” 
or valley, runs up between two ranges of mountains, those on 
the one side covered with lovely foliage, those on the other, bare, 
grand, and imposing. The valley between these two is most 
beautiful, consisting of alternate mead and forest, with a picture- 
sque brook below, crossed more than once by the most picturesque 
of bridges. All the members of the party were as usual in the 
highest spirits and eager for a climb. Breakfasting en routfe, 
the Hiifi glacier was reached about mid-day. It is a glorious 
glacier, full of crevasses, a glance down which shows one the ice 
clear and transparent to a very great depth. After disporting 
themselves on this glacier for some time, they all returned to 
Amstag after a most enjoyable trip. 

Next day starting in carriages they drove up the St. Gothard 
Pass as far as Hospenthal. It was a glorious drive; indeed 
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under no circumstances could it have been otherwise, but on 
this occasion the day was most favourable, and the mountain 
foliage, the rugged rocks, the winding turns, were seen to the 
very best advantage. The same evening they returned to 
Lucerne, and a few days later the Musafirs bad adieu to their 
friends and to Switzerland, carrying away with them an immense 
appreciation of the English as a people,—an appreciation which 
further experience in England tended only to confirm and 
to increase. 

From Lucerne the Musafirs travelled direct vid Strasbourg to 
the Black Forest, to enjoy in it a month’s ramble. We shall 
not follow them so far, but part with them at Strasbourg, where 
Musafir, who even at the time of the imprisonment of the heir of 
the empire in Ham,—where he wrote these words: ‘ With the 
** name I bear there are only two destinies which are proper to 
“* me, a prison or athrone,”—had watched his career with intense 
interest, seized the opportunity of inspecting the spot where 
he made his abortive attempt in 1836. The place where 
Louis Napoléon was taken prisoner is a narrow piece of 
ground in front of the Infantry barrack, and between it 
and a wall. It was this narrowness of space that was fatal 
to him. At the head of the Artillery, who had pronounced 
for him at once, he had gone along a narrow street leading 
to the Infantry barracks, and, passing between these, had 
found himself in the narrow space above referred to, the 
mass of the Artillery remaining in the narrow street outside. 
When in the narrow space, the soldiers crowded out of the 
barracks to listen to the harangue addressed to them by Louis 
Napoléon. They were just about to declare for him when the 
Colonel of the Regiment, by name Tallandier, rushed forward, 
and said to his men— You think you are going to declare for 
“the heir of Napoléon; this is not he, this is an impostor, a son 
“of Colonel Vaudry.” This readiness on the part of Tallan- 
dier had the effect he wished for. The soldiers saw in the 
features of the young man before them no resemblance to the 
features of the first emperor. Colonel Tallandier’s confidence of 
assertion added to their doubts, and they, who would have 
marched to Paris for the nephew of the emperor, declined to 
have aught to do with an impostor. There is no doubt in the 
present day that but for that speech of Tallandier the plot would 
have succeeded. Musafir was assured that all the regiments on 
the eastern frontier had been gained, and needed but the signal 
from Strasbourg to rally to the Napoléonic standard. It is per- 
haps better as itis. The emperor owes much to his six years 
of silence and meditation in the castle of Ham. 
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We have now brought to a conclusion the rough notes with 
which we have been entrusted by Captain Musafir. They tell 
but a plain and unvarnished story; but if the perusal of that 
story incite others to reserve themselves for the intense pleasure, 
whilst yet they are able to enjoy it, of European travel; if it 
induce them to shake off local prejudices and to conform as 
much as may be to the standard prevalent in Europe; if it 
persuade them to see and judge for themselves whether their 
countrymen in Europe are so cold and distant as they are some- 
times represented to be by resident Anglo-Indians, we shall not 
regret the trouble of the compilation, for we shall then [eel 
that we have accomplished a real success. 

We will only add that Captain Musafir has promised to send 
us the notes he took of a pedestrian journey over his old haunts 
in the Salzkammergut and over the Tyrol in the year subsequent 
to the adventures we have recorded. Should they appear after 
examination to be of a nature to enlist the interest of the 
public, we shall endeavour to prepare them for a future number. 








Art. VII.—The British Captives in Abyssinia. By Charles T. 
Beke, pu. v., F.s.A. Fellow and Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society ; Author of “ Origines Biblice,” ‘ The Sources 
of the Nile,” &c. Second Edition. London. Longman, 
Green, Reader and Dyer. 1867. 


EERE are few Englishmen who, whatever their political 

prejudices may be, can feel insensible to the insults and suf- 
ferings heaped upon their fellow-countrymen at the Court of 
Theodore, the most Christian Emperor of Abyssinia. That these 
indignities should have been allowed to go so long unpunished, 
that this should now be the fourth year of the prisoners’ captivity, 
that two successive representatives of Her Britannic Majest 
should be treated with impunity in the manner in which Consul 
Cameron and Mr. Rassam have been treated, may well excite in 
the minds of some, like Dr. Beke, at once the keenest sympathy 
with the sufferers, and a righteous indignation against the inac- 
tivity of our Government. Before, however , considering the 
political aspect of the Abyssinian question, it may be well to 
place before our readers a brief resumé of the events which have 
brought about the present embarrassing complications in that 
unhappy country. 

The kingdom of Abyssinia is a high table-land, lying between 
9°—15° north latitude and 35°—40° east longitude, and sepa- 
rated from the coast of the Red Sea by a belt of low desert, very 
narrow at the north, aud gradually widening towards the south. 
These lowlands, inhabited by Dankali tribes, have for many 
years been nominally subject to the Ottoman Porte, by which 
they were only Jast year transferred to the Pasha of Egypt. 
Abyssinia itself has long been divided into numerous provinces, 
always jealous of, and not unfrequently at war with, each other. 
For our present purpose, however, it will be sufficient to distinguish 
between the province of Tigre or Northern Abyssinia, Ambara 
or Central Abyssinia, (containing the capital Gondar), and Shoa 
or Southern Abyssinia. Our earliest relations with this country 
date, according to Dr. Beke, from the commencement of the 
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present century, when an alliance was formed with the ruler of 
Tigre; but on his defeat and execution by a usurper, Dedjatj 
Ubye of Semyen, we seem to have transferred our alliance to 
his rival Ras Ali, the virtual ruler of Central Abyssinia. It is to 
this attempt to establish relations at the capital of the titular 
Emperor, to the neglect of the more important, because more 
accessible, province of Tigre, that Dr. Beke attributes a great 
measure of our difficulties in that country. 

When in 1853 the present Emperor, from being the petty 
chieftain of Kwara, rose to aspire to the sovereignty of the 
whole empire, and when, after successively defeating Ras Ali 
and Ubye, his aspirations seemed to be welnigh realized, our 
Consul, Mr. Plowden, decided upon opening negociations with 
him, which he did during a visit paid to the capital in 1855, 
and his proceedings met with the entire approval of the Foreign 
Office. At the commencement of 1860, Consul Plowden was 
attacked on the road to Massowah, (the only communication 
between which place and Gondar passes through the heart of 
Tigre,) by some of the relations of Ubye, who, supported, it 
is said, by the French, had raised the standard of revolt. 
Mr. Plowden was wounded and taken prisoner; and, though 
ransomed by the Emperor, died of his wounds shortly after. 
To revenge his death, Theodore, accompained by Mr. Bell, a 
British adventurer in his army who was slain in the combat 
which ensued, marched against the insurgents, and compelling 
them to capitulate, mercilessly butchered in cold blood about 
1,500 of them, as a holocaust to appease the manes of the 
unfortunate two Englishmen. ‘“‘ He did this, he said, to win 
the friendship of Her Majesty,” but it may be questioned 
whether the massacre was not simply prompted by one of 
those savage outbursts of violence to which Theodore would 
appear to be subject. * 

Before proceeding with the history of our political relations 
with Abyssinia, it may be useful to explain the origin of those 
missions in the country, the unfortunate members of which are 
now indurance vile. The religion of the Abyssinians, as is well 
known, is a form of Christianity, to which they are said to have 
been converted in the reign of Constantine. The bishop is a 
Coptic priest, consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria. But 





* We cannot help noticing here a somewhat unfair insinuation made 
by Dr. Beke at p. 61 of his work, where the reader is led to infer 
that Earl Russell thanked the Emperor in Her Majesty's name for this brutal 
massacre. As we read the despatch, the word “ murdered” may be 
too strong an expression, but the Foreign Secretary of State simply thanks 
the Emperor for his letter. 
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the country would appear from all accounts to be a perfect nest 
of Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics, and attempts at their 
regeneration have consequently been made by both the Protes- 
tant andthe Romish Churches. The first mission was established 
in 1829 by Dr. Gobat, now Bishop of Jerusalem, under the 
auspices of the Church Missionary Society. On the assump- 
tion of the Government by Ubye, however, the English, who 
were proved to be secretly supporting his enemies, were 
expelled from the country, and the place of the mission was 
assumed by the Church of Rome under Padre de Jacobis. 
Identifying as he does the progress of French influence with the 
establishment of the Romish Faith, this expulsion of Bishop 
Gobat’s mission is declared by Dr. Beke to be “‘ the seed of 
“all the troubles that have arisen.” Padre de Jacobis however 
over-reached himself; for having raised the question of filling 
the vacant see of Abyssinia, the Abuna Salama was appointed 
precisely in consequence of his friendly views towards the 
Anglican Church ; and though the Italian missionary succeeded 
for a time in establishing himself as a rival Romish Bishop, 
he was afterwards banished by Theodore, and subsequently 
thrown into prison for having allowed the escape of Captain 
de Russel’s French mission to the insurgents in Tigre, where 
he died. Under the benignant sway of the Abuna Salama, 
three Protestant missions were soon established in Abyssinia. 
At Bishop Gobat’s suggestion, we believe, a lay mission was 
organised in 1855 by Dr. Krapf, the members of which arrived 
in the following year and settled at Gaffat, where they are 
known as the Emperor’s European artisans, having long since 
abandoned all efforts at conversion. In 1860, a second mission 
was organized at Djenda by the Rev. H. A. Stern under the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, and this 
had for its immediate object the conversion of the Falashas or 
native Israelites. A Scottish mission was subsequently estab- 
lished by the Rev. Messrs. Steiger and Brandeis. 

How far the Emperor himself was really interested in the 
propagation of the Anglican faith, may be inferred from the 
ruse which he practised upon the Coptic Abuna to win him over 
to his side. There is reason, indeed, to believe that the most 
Christian Theodore, whose faith, to quote Consul Plowden’s 
opinion, was so “signal,” professes the doctrines of his religion 
only so far as they may forward his ambitious views. Bishop 
Gobat’s /ay mission has been spared the persecution and suffer- 
ing inflicted on Messrs. Stern and Rosenthal, only because its 
members made themselves useful in the manufacture of firearms 
and the distillation of spirits. Even Theodore’s fanatical 
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zeal against his Mahomedan subjects and neighbours would 
only seem to be the cloak with which he concealed his ambitious 
schemes of conquest. Both he and his unhappy country afford 
standing evidence, that a mere profession of Christianity has no 
power at all asa civilizing element. 

It is important however, that the character of Theodore should 
be understood, and we, therefore, extract the following passages 
from the otherwise indiscriminate eulogy bestowed upon him by 
Mr. Plowden—a eulogy so fulsome that it might well be adopted 
as his epitaph. “ ‘The worst points in his character are his violent 
“ anger at times, his unyielding pride as regards his kingly and 
“ divine right, and his fanatical religious zeal.” And these very 
points have since been so exaggerated that, in the opinion of 
all Englishmen at least, they have welnigh obliterated the 
recollection of those good qualities of which his early career 
gave promise. “ He is peculiarly jealous, as may be expected, of 
“ his sovereign rights and of anything that appears to trench on 
“ tnem: he wishes ina short time to send embassies to the great 
“ European powers to treat with them on equal terms. The most 
“ difficult trait in his character is this jealousy and the pride 
“that, fed by ignorance, renders it impossible for him yet to 
“ believe that so great a monarch as himself exists in the world.” 
Accordingly we find that in the negociations for a treaty with 
Mr. Plowden, “ he feared the clause conferring jurisdiction on 
“ the Consul as trenching on his prerogative.’ And hence his 
indignation with Captain Cameron, because his letter to Her 
Majesty had not been answered. 

But we are anticipating the regular order of events. On 
the death of Mr. Plowden in 1860, Captain Cameron was 
appointed “ Her Majesty’s Consul in Abyssinia,” and on 
February 9th, 1862, he arrived at Massowah, which he was 
told to consider “his head-quarters.’” Anxious, however, to 
continue the negociations in which Mr. Plowden had been 
engaged, Captain Cameron proceeded to the Emperor’s camp 
in Godjam, from whence the famous letter to the Queen was 
written proposing to send an embassy to England, and Consul 
Cameron then departed on a visit to the outlying provinces 
of Bogos. 

As between Russia and Turkey, so between Egypt and 
Abyssinia lie certain frontier districts which are in a manner 
debatable ground, Originally, no doubt, they formed a portion 
of the kingdom of Abyssinia, though in the unhappy wars by 
which that kingdom has been rent asunder, the power of the 
central authority was so weakened as to be unable to check the 
greed of Turco-Egyptian Governors. Accordingly some of these 
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districts, like Taka, have already been annexed and incorporated 
with Egyptian territory ; while others like Bogos, Senhait, and 
Bidjak are continually invaded by bands of free-booting marau- 
ders, who carry off the Christian inhabitants into hopeless 
slavery. The melancholy and inhuman details of a Turkish 
raid have been but too vividly pourtrayed by the pen of Sir 
Samuel Baker and every other traveller who has visited these 
parts; and it is not surprising, therefore, when we find our 
Government through the Consul-General remonstrating with 
the Egyptian Government in this matter. Following the same 
policy, Mr. Plowden, apparently with the approval of his Govern- 
ment, had interfered in 1854 to protect the Christian Abyssinians 
of these districts, and it was for the same purpose that Captain 
Cameron now directed his course towards Bogos. His proceed- 
ings however were disapproved by the Egyptian authorities and 
at their instigation he was ordered to return to Massowah. 

While still in Bogos; the Consul seems to have received 

instructions from the Foreign Office to make enquiries regarding 
Ethiopian cotton, and Captain Cameron accordingly passed on 
into Matamma, finding his way back to Gondar in June, 1863. 
We now quote from Dr. Beke. “ In the following month, July, 
* the Emperor himself came to Gondar, and it was under the 
“ outward circumstances which have just been described, that 
“ the British Consul met the Emperor of Abyssinia face to face. 
“ At his first audience that monarch put to him a series of point-~ 
“ blank questions, to which he was required to give straight- 
“ forward and unequivocal answers. They were to this effect :— 
«« « Where have you been since you parted from Samuel in Bogos?’ 
“¢Tnto the frontier provinces of Soudan.’ ‘What for?’ 
‘*To see about cotton and trade and so forth.’ ‘ Who told 
“vou to go there?’ ‘The British Government.’ ‘ Have 
‘* you brought me an answer from the Queen of England?’ 
“* No.’ ‘Why not?’ ‘Because I have not received any 
“ € communication from the Government on the subject.’ ‘ Why 
“* then do you come to me now?’ ‘ To request permission to 
* return to Massowah.’ ‘ What for?’ ‘ Because I have been 
‘ € ordered by the Government to go there.’ ‘So,’ exclaimed 
‘ « the exasperated monarch, ‘ your Queen can give you orders to 
* ¢ vo and visit my enemies, the Turks, and then to return to 
‘* € Massowah ; but she cannot send a civil answer to my letter 
‘€ to her. You shall not leave me till that answer comes.’ ” And 
verily he kept his word. 

Now without in the least approving of Captain Cameron’s 
very undiplomatical conduct in thus blurting out the altered 
policy of his Government, we think that the simple facts of 
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the case afforded to Theodore the very strongest grounds of 
suspicion. Here was our Consul, originally posted to Abyssinia, 
after being employed in the Egyptian provinces of 
Soudan, virtually withdrawn to Massowah, and the Emperor’s 
letter to the Queen written in the previous year not even 
answered. Add to this that Theodore had already received 
intelligence that the English had withdrawn their protection 
from the Abyssinians at Jerusalem in favour of the Turks who 
claimed sovereignty over them as a nation, and that the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, acting of course under instructions from 
England, had refused to despatch a mission to his Court. We 
quote again from Dr. Beke. ‘The breach between them could 
“ not but be widened when Consul Cameron gave the Emperor 
“ to understand, as he would have felt himself bound to do, that 
“‘ the oppressed Christian inhabitants of Bogos were to be left to 
*‘ the tender mercies of the Turks; for it would naturally have 
* served to confirm Theodore’s belief that Captain Cameron, when 
** absent in Soudan, had been intriguing with his Mahomedan 
** enemies ; whilst his knowledge of the friendly terms on which 
* the French and English Consuls were together, and of the 
“ enormous commercial transactions between Egypt and England, 
* would have led him to the not unreasonable conclusion that, 
“for the sake of Egypt and apparently at the instigation of 
“ France, he and the Christians of Abyssinia were being betrayed 
** and abandoned by the British Government and their represen- 
* tatives. And he could only regard the refusal of the Govern- 
“‘ ment of Bombay to treat him as they had formerly treated the 
‘¢ king of Shoa, now become his vassal, as an additional proof 
*“ of this change of feeling and conduct towards him.” 

From this date, July 1863, Consul Cameron was in disgrace, 
being virtually detained as a hostage for the apparent breach 
of faith which we had committed with Theodore. In the 
following September, M. Lejean arrived with a reply from the 
French Minister to the letter which Theodore had addressed 
to Napoleon in the year before. This reply was unsatisfactory, 
if not threatening, in its tone, and the French mission was 
expelled from the country in disgrace. The next important 
event occurred on the 15th October, when Mr. Stern, who 
was already on his way to England, happened to come across 
the Emperor’s camp, and, asin duty bound, stopped to pay 
his respects. Let us hear Mr. Stern’s own accountof the 
interview. “ After waiting about two hours, His Majesty 
“ came into the open air. Myself and attendants immediately 
“ made a most humble obeisance. There was a frown on 
“the king’s countenance, which augured nothing auspicious. 
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“ Between the first question and the death of my two servants, 
“the hand of time could not have advanced ten minutes. 
‘The gloom of the approaching night, the rattling of the sticks, 
“ and my own doubtful fate prompted me to put my hand mechan. 
“ ically to my lips, or, asit was said, to put a finger into my 
* mouth. This was construed into a crime, and in less time than 
“ these words take to pen, I was stript, beaten, and lay almost 
“ lifeless on the ground. Wounded, bruised, and bleeding, my 
** executioners dragged or rather carried me down the hill, where 
“ my swollen wrist was fastened by a hoop and chain to the arm 
“of a soldier.” From that day Mr. Stern was a prisoner. 
** Orders had been sent that I should have foot and hand fetters, 
“ but as my ankles were too much inflamed for the hoops, the 
“ guards transgressed the royal commands, and only tied my 
“ left hand to my right ankle.” 

The cause of this outrage has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Captain Cameron’s despatches had been seized the same day, and 
Dr. Beke conjectures that despatches from England forbidding 
the Consul to meddle further in the affairs of Abyssinia, must 
also have been intercepted about this time. This is not impro- 
bable. It should further be mentioned that there was now in the 
Emperor’s camp a Frenchman, M. Bardel, who having originally 
come to Abyssinia as Secretary to the English Consul, had been 
sent to Paris with the Emperor’s letter, and had just returned 
with the reply. This man is said to have been promised a Vice- 
Consulship if he could succeed in overthrowing the Protestant 
Missions, and in establishing the Papal supremacy in their place ; 
and it is certain that it was M. Bardel who subsequently examined 
the missionaries’ papers, and furnished the Emperor with his 


charges against them. 


On the 13th of November, 1868, all the missionaries were 
seized at Djenda and brought to Gondar, where Mr. Rosenthal 
was also bound. All the Europeans in the country, including 
Cousul Cameron, were then seized, but the members of the lay 
and Scottish missions were subsequently released. On the 20th, 
Stern, Rosenthal, and Mrs. Flad (the wife of a third missionary) 
were tried in open court, for having written disrespectfully 
of the Emperor. They were found guilty. Mrs. Flad was 
pardoned for her husband’s sake, but the other two were kept 
in close confinement. 

On the 22nd, despatches were brought from the Foreign 
Office by one Kerans, and their unfavourable tenor, coupled with 
the absence of any reply from the Queen, still further exasperated 
Theodore. “ The Consul had previously had his hands only half- 
bound ; they were now bound altogether.” On the 4th December, 
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Stern and Rosenthal were summoned again before the Emperor, 
when, after being grossly abused, they. were stript of their 
clothing. ‘ Miserable, wretched, with a mere rag round the 
‘ waist, we were conducted back to our prison.” In the follow- 
ing month however, brighter hopes seemed in store for them, on 
condition that Stern would supply “ Mr. Flad, who was going 
“to Europe, with letters to procure machines and one or two 
*‘ vunpowder-makers.” ‘“ We were again,’ writes Stern, 
‘‘ allowed to have a servant and also clothing, which consisted of 
“ shifts from Mrs. Rosenthal’s and Mrs. Flad’s rifled wardrobes.”’ 

But these hopes were soon dashed to the ground. On the 4th 
of January, 1864, Captain Cameron having presumed to ask 
leave to return to Massowah, the Emperor’s indignation was 
again roused, and the Consul, his attendants, and tne missionaries 
were put in fetters and confined in one common prison. Mr. 
Steiger, one of the unfortunates, attributes this incarceration, 
and not without reason, in a great measure to the arrival at 
Gondar of the head of the Abyssinian convent at Jerusalem, and 
the intelligence he brought of British policy there. Thus, how- 
ever, they remained till May 12th, when after an exciting con- 
ference in full assembly, the prisoners had again been driven 
into their tent for the night. Suddenly broke on their ears the 
passionate voice of Theodore: ‘“ Dog, Falasha, scoundrel, tell 
““me the name of the man who reviled my ancestors, or I’ll tear 
“the secret out of your heart.” Let us hear Mr. Stern’s des- 
cription of the scene which ensued. “Ere I could finish a 
“ sentence, I was blinded with buffets, whilst at the same time 
“ several fellows violently seized me by the hand and began to 
“twist round my arms hard coarse ropes, formed of the fibres of 
“the Doloussa tree. Rosenthal, simultaneously with myself, 
“ experienced a similar treatment.” The Consul and the other 
prisoners were thrown on the ground and pinioned. ‘‘ Writhing 
“and quivering in every nerve, we lay in contortious heavings 
“on the hard bare ground.” ‘ Samuel every few minutes made 
“his appearance and enquired whether I would confess, and 
“ not receiving a satisfactory reply, whispered to the guards, ‘give 
“¢)him another rope round the chest!’ Three times he repeated 
“his visits, and three times a couple of soldiers jumped on me and 
“ with ardent delight, as if they felt pleasure in torturing a white 
“man, executed the royal behest. To contract the dry ropes, 
“the black fiends now and tien poured a profusion of cold water 
“ down our insensible backs.” The same torture was repeated the 
following night, and ail this because of some quarrel between 
Theodore and the Abuna, who was supposed to favour the Pro- 
testant missionaries. At the end of the same year, the prisoners 
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were all removed to their dungeon at Magdala. “ To reach that 
“ fortress,” writes Dr. Beke, “ which was destined to be their 
*‘ prison for so many months, they were dragged two and two, 
“ chained together, across the country on mules, every moment 
“in danger of pulling one another off their animals and breaking 
“ their necks ; and on arriving there they were huddled together 
“ with about two hundred persons of various ranks, ages, and 
“sexes, charged with real or supposed crimes, and variously 
“chained, and crammed into a place about sixty feet in 
“ diameter.” 

On Ist July, 1865, in consequence of a revolt in Shoa the 
prisoners, who had up to this time had their feet only shackled, 
now had hand-chains fastened to the fetters on their ankles, 
their bodies being by this means bent double. And thus they 
continued till the 25th February, 1866, when orders arrived for 
their liberation, in consequence of Mr. Rassam’s arrival at the 
Emperor’s camp. Mr. Rassam had at last arrived with an answer 
from Her Majesty, and after some protracted negociations the 
prisoners were released, and a promise was held out of their 
being speedily allowed to depart. But when everything was 
ready, and they had been directed to cross the lake Tsfina to 
take leave of the Emperor, Mr. Rassam again exasperated this 
proud and jealous potentate by sending on the Europeans 
towards Matamma, and going himself to meet the king alone. 
They were in consequence all arrested on July 13th, and 
thrown again into chains. Dr. Beke states that they still, 
however, might have been allowed to depart, had Mr. 
Rassam himself been willing to remain alone, but this that 
gentleman declined to do. Mr. Flad then, his wife and children 
being left behind as hostages, was sent to England in August 
last, and has since returned to Gondar. The captives have been 
sent back to Magdala, where according to the Friend, they were 
well but still in confinement on the 15th February last, and with 
no brighter prospects of ultimate liberation. 

Such is the history of the captivity up to the present. Dr. 
Beke has fully proved the cause to have been the change in 
British policy towards that country in 1862. As we are not in 
the secrets of the Foreign Office, we are notin a position to 
refute that charge, neither are we prepared to adopt all Dr. 
Beke’s ideas on the Abyssinian question. It is quite possible 
that Theodore at that time expected, if he does not still expect, 
much greater aid from England than we could ever afford con- 
sistently with our other relations. It is well known that the 
Emperor entertains the most bitter hostility towards the Maho- 
medan inhabitants of Abyssinia, and has even expressed his 
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intention of invading Egyptian territory. In his very letter to 
the Queen he writes— For the Turks, I have told them to 
“leave the land of my ancestors. They refuse. Iam now going 
‘to wrestle with them.” And his letter concludes with this preg- 
nant sentence: “ See how the Islam oppress the Christian.” So 
long as this was the language held by Theodore, it was no 
wonder that the Egyptian authorities should be upon their guard, 
or that complaints should be made to our Government, when 
they heard of Consul Cameron’s visit to Bogos in company with 
the Emperor’s emissaries. But while in simple fairness we 
were unable to give Theodore that active support which he 
expected, and which our previous policy, perhaps, led him to 
expect, there would seem to be no sufficient reason why we 
should suddenly rush into the opposite extreme, withdraw our 
protection and our Consul, and allow the Abyssinians to be 
delivered over as a nation into the merciless hands of the Turks. 
Having once recognised the independence of Abyssinia, it was 
not necessary, because we could not assist her Emperor in his 
schemes of conquest, that we should, therefore, abandon the 
country to the almost certain fate of falling a prey to Egyp- 
tian greed. Bunt not only has our Government acted in a 
manner inconsistent with good faith, but scarcely perhaps in 
accordance with our own interests in those quarters. Seeing 
the extent to which the prosperity of Great Britain is now 
connected with the welfare of India, it behoves us to regard with 
the utmost jealousy any circumstance which may tend to 
threaten the safety of speedy intercouse betweea the two coun- 
tries, and we should, therefore, be on our guard against offering 
opportunities to our rivals, which may some day enable them 
to wound us in a vulnerable part. There is quite sufficient 
evidence in Dr. Beke’s book to show that the French are fully 
alive to the importance of establishing themselves in the Red 
Sea, and they have already acquired a base of operations at 
Obokh. We may perhaps not see, like Dr. Beke, French 
influence backing the insidious policy of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries ; but it cannot be denied by any one who has read 
Dr. Beke’s work, that the emissaries of France have done their 
very best to thwart usin Abyssinia. French influence is already 
sufficiently alarming in Egypt, without its being increased by 
any acts or omissions of ours. But of late it would seem as 
though we had been acting on the /aissez faire principle, simply 
drifting with the stream,—as though the Abyssinian question 
had been characterised by that “ masterly inactivity,” for which 
we are becoming so famous, and which may some day cost us 


so dear. 
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The fact is that in the present case, as in some others 
we have had a double policy to pursue, according as the 
interests of India or England were affected, and when these 
different lines of policy come into contact, the Indian Foreign 
Office mast of course give way to the Home Government. Our 
readers will recollect an instance of this assertion which occurred 
in 1839, when the Indian Government was constrained to 
refrain from checking the excesses of the Wahabees, because the 
Home Government wanted the Wahabees to make a successful 
opposition to the Pasha of Egypt. Since then our policy would 
appear to have undergone an entire change. We have again 
chastised the Wahabees, and we make no objection to any exten- 
sion of the Pasha’s dominions. Nay, we have actually been 
parties to the transfer of the west coast of the Red Sea, and are 
now prepared to allow Egypt to absorb the empire of Abyssinia. 
We have every confidence in the Egyptian Government of to-day, 
but how long such confidence may last, or how soon a future 
Pasha may forfeit it, is not for us to predict. But if that day 
should ever dawn, it would not be congratulatory to find that 
we had put our whole trust in a broken reed. In the present 
condition of European polities, the consideration of this question 
is not inappropriate. There is no doubt that in the main, the 
foreign policy of India must be made to bend itself to the 
requirements of the mother-country, but at the same time 
England’s prestige is now so intimately interwoven with her 
Indian administration, that it seems to us the height of folly 
to overlook for merely European considerations the effect of 
English policy upon the stability of our rule in India. 

Regarding our further relations with Abyssinia, there seems to 
us to be only one course now left open. Mr. Flad’s mission, 
it is understood, has failed ; and even had it succeeded, we can 
scarcely see how, after what has occurred, we could ever revert 
to our former policy. And yet had Mr. Talbot and his six 
English artisans taken the place of the present captives, we 
should have been bound to extend to them British protec- 
tion, and if that means anything, it means also protection of 
Theodore. We could not again have occupied a neutral ground 
in Abyssinia; we could not with impunity and without dis- 
honour have allowed that unhappy country to be made the sport 
of other Governments, aud in course of time to have been devoured 
by Egypt. The cause of the Emperor’s quarrel with us now is our 
profession of neutrality, and he certainly would not have been 
appeased, unless the grounds of his discontent had been removed. 
As it is, however, a sterner course of action is forced upon us, 
and it is to be hoped that a bold and decisive stroke will settle 
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this vexed question for ever. Where is insult and disgrace to be 
wiped out—there are not only British subjects, but two repre- 
sentatives of Her Majesty to be released, or their death to be 
avenged, and there is a lesson to be read to the proud and 
insolent ruler of Abyssinia, which may not be easily effaced from 
his memory. In other words it is only left us to undertake an 
expedition against Theodore for the purpose of compelling the 
liberation of the captives, and such an expedition we trust to 
see shortly organized. Whether the business is conducted by the 
Home Government, or by the Resident at Aden, acting under 
the orders of the Government of India, matters little, so that 
decision and energy are infused into it. The Indian Foreign 
Office, from its experience in expeditions of this kind, and 
from the special interests which it has at stake, would probably 
conduct the business to a satisfactory conclusion. And to those 
in whose minds the religion of the Abyssinians would excite 
sympathy, and who would dread to see “the Islam oppressing 
“ the Christian,” we would say that the religion of Abyssinia is 
a mere profession, and that a policy of peace and war is not 
a matter of mere sentiment. There is to our own mind a 
stronger objection to decisive measures in the consideration that 
Theodore’s conduct has, to a great extent, been the natural conse- 
quence of the false game we have played with him, and that 
our own Government is far from being entirely free from 
blame. But it must be remembered that the most decisive is 
in the end the most merciful policy. We seek not vengeance ; 
we covet no territory; it is doubtful whether we should even 
feel justified in inflicting chastisement. But we must liberate 
the captives at any cost, and it rests with Theodore to decide 
how far justice may then be tempered with mercy. 

It is time, however, that we should notice Dr. Beke’s work, 
from which we have gathered so much of our information, 
and in doing so our space compels us to be very brief. Dr. 
Beke, it is well known, has long been connected with Abys- 
sinia. He visited the country in 1840, and on two subsequent 
occasions he barely escaped the honour of being our representa- 
tive there. Last year too he was selected by those interes- 
ted to convey to Theodore the petition from the relatives of the 
captives, though on hearing of their being released to Mr. 
Rassam, he proceeded no further than Halai. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, of his entire competency for the task which 
he undertook. That task was to lay before the British public 
a full statement of all the cireumstances connected with the 
Abyssinian question, to enlist its sympathies in favour of our 
captive and insulted countrymen, and to point out what the 
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author considers to have been inconsistent and impolitic in our 
conduct towards the Emperor Theodore. In the next discus- 
sion of this subject in Parliament, Dr. Beke’s book will no 
doubt be found serviceable. But, professing as it does to be in 
a great measare a party pamphlet, it cannot be denied that this 
very cireumstance detracts from its value to the general reader. 
Its style is argumentative throughout. The course of the 
narrative is repeatedly interrupted by long political discussions, 
which the majority of readers, we imagine, will be inclined to 
omit. Nevertheless, the book is most interesting, and the tale 
which it relates is one of the most tragic and pitiful, which 
has been told since the time of Stoddart and Conolly. No one, 
we are convinced, can read Dr. Beke’s work and straightway 
forget that pathetic story. Rather would we venture to 
believe that greater fervour and earnestness will henceforth be 
breathed in that Litany to the Eternal “ King of kings,” 
that it may please Him “ to show His pity upon all prisoners 
and captives. ”” 
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1. Descriptive Catalogue of Vernacular Books and Pamphlets, 
JSorwarded by the Government of India to the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1867, compiled by the Rev. J. Long, Church 
Missionary, Calcutta. ‘Ilo which is added a list of Vernacular 
Works sent from the Agra Presidency, and a list of the 
Vernacular Works published in 1865 in the N. W. P. 
Calcutta. 1867. 


2. Act XXV of 1867 of the Legislative Council of India. 


8. Discours de M. Garcin de Tassy, Membre de VInstitut, 4 
Pouverture de son cours d’ Hindoustant é UV Ecole Impériale et 
speciale des langues orientales vivantes, le 3 Décembre, 1866. 


Paris. 


J bet Paris Exhibition of the present year will be the means 
of affording a treat amongst others to distinguished French 
savans like M. Garcin de Tassy, who take an interest in the 
current indigenous literature of this country. A most interest- 
ing collection of Vernacular Books and Pamphlets, brought 
together by the exertions of the Rev. J. Long and others, has 
been forwarded from this Presideney, having been accompanied 
| moreover by a descriptive cat: alogue which eannot fail to prove 
of considerable utility and importance. The difficulties in the 
} way of forming such a collection, in the absence of any 

system of recistration of publications, are fully explained by 
: Mr. Long in his Preface; and the catalogue does not, there- 

fore, pretend to be exhaustive, even as regards the publi ca- 
2 tions for the year 1865. Measures, however, have been taken 
during the present session of the Legislative Council to obviate 
i these difficulties in future, and to ensure complete and accurate 
| returns of all Books and Pamphlets printed in India. The 
subject was first forced upon the attention of Government in 1863 
by “the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
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in the foliowing year, the Government of Bengal proposed the 
enactment of a law requiring that two copies of every work 
published in India should be delivered to Government, one copy 
for the purpose of being transmitted to England, and the other 
to be deposited in a public library in this country. The Govern- 
ment of India preferred to adopt an experimental scheme of 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler, substituting a voluntary system of regis- 
tration based upon the inducement of gratuitous advertisement. 
The scheme, however, was not successful, and by Act XXV. 
of 1867 the registration of all Books and Pamphlets published 
on or after the Ist July next has been made compulsory. 

There is probably no European in India who is_ better 
acquainted with Bengali literature than Mr. Long. Twice 
previously has he been selected by Government to compile 
statistics on this subject, and the two volumes which contain 
the results of his labours are among the most interesting of the 
Records of the Bengal Government. Considering, however, that 
the present catalogue is primarily intended for the use of E uro- 
pean students, we could have wished that somewhat greater uni- 
formity, if not greater accuracy, had been preserved in : the transli- 
teration of vernacular titles, ‘To take a single instance, we find 
the Shuld-i-Tur of Cawnpore described in p. 34 as Shalie-Toor, 
and in p. 37 as Sholatoor. 

The vernacular literature of Bengal still continues to increase, 
and also, we may trust, to improve in taste and character. In 
1820, thirty books only were published in the vernacular; in 
1857, this number had expanded to 322; in 1865, we find that 
from as many as seventy native presses in Caleutta alone, no 
less than 414 vernacular works issued, besides 51 which are 
returned as having been published at Serampore, Cuttack, and 
Rungpore. Of those published in Calcutta, 290 works were in 
the Bengalee or Sanserit language, 22 were in Hindi, 65 in what 
Mr. Long calls Musulman-Benyali, 20 in Urdu, 13 in Persian, 
and 4 in Arabic (including a copy of the Koran published under 
the patronage of a khansamah.) For the North-West Pro- 
vinces a list is given of 334 works issued from the native presses 
‘ during thesame year. Of these, 138 were written in Urdu, 97 in 
Hindi, 40 in Sanscrit, 30 in Persian, 18 in Arabic, 3 in English, 
one in English and Urdu, 3 in Persian and Urdu, 2 in Hindi 
and Urdu, and 2 in Arabic and Persian. 

According to the Administration Report of the Bengal Presi- 
dency for 1865-66, the number of vernacular newspapers pub- 
lished in Calcutta is twenty, of which sixteen are wrestan in 
Bengali, three in Persian, and one in Urdu—the whole having 
a circulation of about 5,643 copies. In the North- West 
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Provinces there would appear to have been published in 1866 
twenty-two vernacular periodicals, with a circulation of 12,365 
copies. It must be borne in mind however, that these figures 
refer exclusively to the Regulation Provinces, wihout taking 
into account the rich crop of indigenous literature which has 
lately sprung up in the Punjab and Oude. 

We have to acknowledge the pleasure with which we have 
perused the annual address in which M. Garcin de Tassy 
continues his very excellent practice of reviewing the current 
Hindustani literature of the preceding year. He commences the 
opening lecture of the 3rd December last by announcing the addi- 
tion of no less than twenty-six Hindustani journals during the 
year to the periodical literature of the day. If, however, the 
means of attaining accurate information on this subject are beset 
with difficulties in this country, they must be so even to a greater 
degree in Europe, and we accordingly think we can detect some 
errors in the statements of M. Garcin de Tassy. One of the 
newly announced Hindustani journals looks very like our Bengali 
Som Prakash, which has now been in existence nearly ten years. 
After briefly noticing the more important publications which 
issued from the native press last year, the French Professor 
introduces his audience to those discussions which have been 
earried on of late regarding the relative importance of a polished 
Urdu style, and the more homely Hindi. In this discussion, 
confessedly of small importance, M. Garcin de Tassy very pro- 
perly ranges himself on the side of Urdu, not only, as he says, 
because so far from being a distinct language, it is really but a 
more finished dialect of the same language, but for reasons more 
weighty than those which are based on philology merely. 
« Hindi,” says he, “represents Hinduism, polytheism with all its 
“ unhappy consequences ; whilst Urdu represents Islamism, Semi- 
“ticism, monotheism, and consequently European and Christian 
“ civilization.” ‘To ourown mind there can be no doubt whatever 
that Urdu is the dialect which is destined ere long to be the 
lingua franca of northern India, and that it should be cultivated 
with that object—however desirable it may be for the present 
to encourage literature in Hindi and the other vernaculars of 
the masses. It might indeed as well be said, that the early 
English writers should have discarded foreign elements, and 
confined themselves to the use of pure Anglo-Saxon, as that 
Indian authors should abstain from Persian and Arabic words 
in the composition of Urdu. 

M. Garcin de Tassy next proceeds to notice those scientific 
and literary institutions, which the increased intellectual acti- 
vity of the age, prompted by the zeal of some of our own 
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countrymen, has lately brought into existence. First, amongst 
these comes the Oriental University of Lahore, a brief account 
of which naturally leads the lecturer to notice the successful 
attempts which have been made in the Punjab to excite amongst 
the natives an interest in the spread of education. The Lahore 
Association for the diffusion of science, the Delhi Society, and 
the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta are then succes- 
sively mentioned. In praising our system of religious tolera- 
tion, the Professor informs us that Islamism is daily gaining 
ground, a single Musulman having lately made no less than 
200,000 converts among the Hindus of the Punjab; and in the 
obituary with which he concludes his address, our late good 
Bishop is eulo: Pix in the following words :—* Le respectable 
“ défunct se distinguait “ey ees connaissances profondes et variées 
“ & la fois et par une active charité. Il était non seulement zélé 
pour la conversion des indie énes, mais aussi pour leur instrue- 
tion littéraire et scientifique. Il voulait par l4, comme l’illustre 
Reginald Heber, un de ses prédécesseurs, éloigner d’eux les pré- 
jugés et les convertir ainsi plus aisément 4 la foi chrétienne. 
De méme que le Dr. Hartman, il était habile en hindoustani, et 
jé vous avais cité de lui lan passé plusieurs allocutions faites en 
cette langue. II était le sixiéme évéque de Caleutta, immense 
diocése qui comprend outre le Bengale, les provinces nord- 
ouest, l’ Oude, le Penjab, ’ Assam, l’Arracan, le Tenasserim, et 
ce gu’on appelle Strait Setilements.’’* 


Sir Charles Wood's Administration of Indian Affairs, from 
1859 fo 1866. By Algernon West, Deputy Director of Indian 
Military Funds, and lately Private Secretary to the Right 
Honourable Sir Charles Wood, Bart., m.r., G.c.B, and the Karl 
de Grey and Ripon. London. Smith Elder and Co. 1867. 


A writer in the January Number of the Ldindurgh Review had 
either the ignorance or the audacity to describe his subject as 


* The fullowing note is interesting as being the French explanation 
of a story which has gone the round ot most of the Anglo-Indian papers, 
* Ce qui ch oque surtout les Musulmans ce sont les si; gnes oxtérieurs dua 
culte. C'est pour écarier ce motif de répugnance que I’ evéque de Bombay 
n'a jamais voulu qu'on suivit pour sa cathédrale l’usage adopté dans 
beaucoup d’ézlises Anglaises d’crner l’aute! d’uue croix entourée de 
chandeliers et de fleurs. Ainsvi le jour de Noél dernier, ayant su qu’on av ‘ait 
désoré l’'autel de cette manigre il réfasa d’entrer dans I’église tant qu'on 
on n’aurait pas dépouillé |’autel de ces ornements : en quoi il a été forte- 
ment blimé par les organes de la haute Eglise. (Colonial Church 
Caronicle. March 1, 1850.) 
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the Foreign Policy of Sir John Lawrence, and to attribute to 
our present Viceroy that policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” the 
wisdom of which seems to many people to be so very question- 
able. Fortunately we know better now. Mr. Algernon West 
has enlightened us and told us all about it. Sir John Lawrence 
is not the author of that policy at all. It was no less a 
person than Sir Charles Wood, who “set an example of non- 
* interference with foreign politics which has of late years been 
* happily followed in this country (England).” Indeed, those 
who have hitherto believed in the power and importance of the 
Government of India, may now see the demonstration of their 
folly, and learn (if for the first time) from the pen of Sir Charles 
Wood’s own private Secretary (and who should know better ?) 
that there is not a shadow of authority any longer left to that 
Government. The power of centralization can go no further. 
The entire management of this vast empire is concentrated in a 
single individual—the Maharaja of Victoria Street. Ever since 
the transfer of India from the Company to the Crown, the 
Viceroy has been a mere puppet in the hands of another; 
he has been reduced to the level of one of those pageant 
princes, who are so ornamental in this country, but so ex- 
ensive. Not a single measure of importance is now-a-days 
introduced into the empire, which is not directly due to the 
Home Government. ‘The blunders and mistakes may per- 
haps be put down to the Governor-General, but certainly all 
measures of a beneficial tendency must go to swell the credit 
side of the Secretary of State’s account with the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Such at least is the picture which Mr. Algernon West would 
have us accept of Sir Charles Wood’s administs ration, and which 
will probably find acceptance in England, however false it may 
seem to us in this country who know better. If it is the fact that 
India is ruled in every matter, as Mr. West says it is ruled, 
directly from England, why not abolish the Governor-General 
and Council at once and so effect an enormous ae? For the 
first time we begin to understand why it was that the Secretary 
of State allowed those annual flittings to Simla. The Govern- 
ment of India may go to Hongkong or anywhere e'se that it 
likes, if the business “of the Government is really conducted in 
England. 

Mr. West has written his book, however, with a sing!le pu: = 
and that purpose is the glorification of his relative and patron 
Viscount Hahitax. The “book j is styled |} Dy the Satur day Review 
“a catalogue of the official acts of Sir Charles w ood with com- 
+“ es notes,” and this title would be tolerably- corvect, if it 
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was added that a large proportion of the “ official acts,” which 
are put down to Sir Charles Wood, were never his acts at all. 
It is indeed a laudatory sketch of the chief measures of Indian 
administration from 1859 to 1866, in which with admirable 
sangfroid they are all attributed to the author’s patron, no 
matter by whom they were originated or by whom carried out. 
We have not heard Sir John Lawrence’s opinion of Mr. West’s 
“catalogue,” but to our mind it seemsa great pity that an 
attempt so uncalled for should have been sanctioned to bring the 
Government of India into greater contempt with the natives. 

It cannot be denied that there has been very much in the 
administration of India, for which the country and the natives 
especially ought to be deeply indebted to Sir Charles Wood. 
He was, during his tenure of office, an industrious and conscien- 
tious public servant, ever working for the welfare of this vast 
empire. Everybody knows and admits the fact, and it was not 
necessary, therefore, for Mr. West to trumpet it forth again, But 
at the same time it must be admitted that Sir Charles Wood made 
mistakes, and that he was guilty of much unnecessary and mis- 
chievous interference. It is perhaps a moral impossibility for 
any Secretary of State to rule this vast empire without com- 
mitting some mistakes, and Sir Charles Wood was certainly no 
exception to the rule. But none of these mistakes find a place, 
as such, in Mr. West’s drochure. According to him, everything 
that was done during the period under review was done by 
Sir Charles Wood, and nothing that he did could have been 
done better. 

We are not disposed to quarrel with Mr. West’s first two 
chapters, relating, as they do, entirely to the Home Government. 
It may be conceded that in re-organizing the Indian Council, 
Sir Charles Wood had a most difficult task to perform, and that 
the manner in which he performed it exhibited great tact and 
firmness. But no sooner do we come to any mention of the 
authorities in India, than we meet with a sort of apologetic 
preface, disarming those who might be inclined to give some 
portion of credit to them, and insinuating that whatever praise 
they earned is soiely due to the Home Government for its dis- 
criminating patronage. Thus in the chapter on “Law and 
Justice” we might have expected perhaps that the merit of its 
measures would have been reserved to the Legislative Council ; 
but no, they had always been « previously discussed and 
“ina great measure determined on in private communication ” 
between Sir Charles Wood and Messrs. Maine and Hawkins. 
Yet the only measure which the only legal commission appointed 
by Sir Charles Wood has sent out tous from England, is the 
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Indian Succession Act, and that Act has been declared inapplicable 
the two great sections of Indian society. Similarly in matters of 
finance, “« Mr. Wilson had to learn Sir Charles Wood’s views, 

‘‘and before he left England, he received clear and explicit 
“instructions as to what was to be done.” Even Sir John 
Lawrence’s inquiry into tenant-right in Oude would only prove 
successful, we are told, “if conducted with the calm discretion 
“ and care impressed upon him by Sir Charles Wood.” 

We do not propose to discuss again the Indigo Blue Book, 
and the expediency or otherwise of a Criminal Contract Law. 
There is a great deal to be said on both sides of the question, 
but Mr. West’s statements, as usual, are entirely ex parte. 
Why the planters should “be prepared to yield without a 
“ struggle, the profits” from the cultivation in which their all 
was embarked, or why they should xo¢ “ avail themselves of 
“their position as lessees or owners of the land” to raise the 
rents of their tenants, Mr. West has not condescended to inform 
us. There are still people who think that the existing law is 
not strong enough to give proper support to the planter when 
in the right, and Mr. West should remember that he himself 
designates this law as “a mere rule of thumb. ” 

The chapter on Finance ought to be one of the most inter- 
esting in the Work, but unfortunately it is one of the most 
disappointing. In his appointment of a financial member of 
Council, and in disallowing the proposed export duties on 
certain articles of Indian produce, the Ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is doubtless entitled to no small meed of praise. 
Butat the same time his quarrel with Mr Laing, resulting 
in the loss to India of one of her best financiers, and the 
appointment of Sir Charles Trevelyan as his successor, were 
acts of which no statesman need be proud. The former is 
entirely ignored by Mr. West. The latter would seem to be 
represented as a sort of atonement made by Sir Charles Wood 
to his friend for having recalled him from the Government of 
Madras. “It may be safely asserted,” writes our author, “that 
“ the financial measures of Sir Charles Wood’s administration have 
“‘ been numerous and successful beyond all reasonable expectation, 
“‘ and that his comprehensive knowledge and great capacity m 
“ dealing with all matters relating to finance, have been of the 
* greatest value in retrieving the Indian Exchequer from the 
« disastrous state into which it had fallen” —praise however 
which is shared this time with a Mr. Seccombe, a gentleman 
unknown to Indian fame. If the present state of the Financial 
Department may be taken as the index of the success of 
Sir Charles Wood’s reforms, we can only say that that 
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Department, is, apparently with some reason, one of the best- 
abused in India. The smallest outlay cannot be sanctioned under 
adelay of from four to six months, while local Governments 
are “ wigged,” if they venture to approve of urgent expenditure 
in anticipation of such sanction. Not even a subordinate post 
ean be created without the previous sanction of the Home 
Government. Mr. Massey’s last Budget Statement shows in 
what delightful confusion and uncertainty the accounts still are, 
notwithstanding the expensive commission of Messrs. Whiffin 
and Foster. Indeed, many of the reforms proposed by these 
gentlemen have since, we believe, had to be abandoned. Sir 
Charles Wood’s re-organization of the Department has been 
as unsuccessful as it was unjust. In the endeavour to abolish 
the exclusive character and to introduce a special knowledge of 
accounts, the Civil Service and therewith all local experience > and 
knowledge of the country have been in turn excluded, while 
the “new blood” imported from England, we understand, only 
arrives in this country to find itself disgusted with its position, 
and anxious to return. That a capacity for dealing with figures 
is not wanting in the Civil Service is proved by such men as the 
Harrisons and Mr. Sandeman. But these men are leaving India 
one by one, and we are not acquainted with a single junior 
Civilian in the Department. 

On the Currency question we are not disposed to enter at 
present, but we may assert that, Mr. West’s eulogy notwith- 
standing, the action of the Government hitherto has been only 
characterised by gross bungling and consequent failure. Sir 
Charles Wood’s unfair treatment of the Military and Medical 
Services is too well known to call for recapitulation here. And 
although great praise is undoubtedly due to him for pushing on 
the construction of public works, yet it must not be forgotten 
that he was decidedly opposed to the principle of loans for this pur. 
pose. The official papers which have been lately published on the 
subject show that, ever since the famine of 1860-61, the Govern- 
ment of India has been urging the extension of irrigation 
works in this country, but its proposals were persistently vetoed 
so long as Sir Charles Wood was in office. Though willing to 
risk the unpopularity of an income tax to swell the surplus 
revenue available for such works, he would have no works 
executed which could not be paid for out of such surplus. 

On the whole then, Mr. West’s book would appear to be very 
unsatisfactory, and the history of Sir Charles Wood’s adminis- 
tration has yet to be written. The result will ultimately be by 
no means discreditable to Viscount Halifax, and Mr. West 
would, therefore, have done better to have left the composition 

l b 
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of his fulsome periods to the British avd Indian Association, 
aS he styles it. 


3. The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record 
Commission, Author of the “ Geozraphy of Herodotus,” &e. 
&e. Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata, 
London. Triibner and Co. 1867. 


We have to thank Mr. Wheeler for the first volume of what 
promises to be at once the most interesting, the most truthful, 
and the most scientific History of India which has yet been 
produced. Its perusal has afforded us the most unqualified 
pleasure, and though at the very moment of going to press, 
we dare not venture upon a detailed criticism of its contents, 
we hasten.to announce its publication, reserving a fuller netice 
for a future number. 

It must be well known to many of our readers that some years 
ago Mr. Talboys Wheeler eutertained the idea of compiling a 
complete history of this country, and that for many years he has 
been actively engaged in collecting materials for this purpose. 
With this object in view he has laboured day after day over 
the translations of the ancient Sanscrit literature, so that his 
manuscript extracts alone form a small library in themselves. 
The volume before us however treats only of the Maha Bharata, 
one of the two great Hindu Epics. The other, the Ramayana, 
will be similarly treated in the second volume, and the third 
will include the results of both, as well as those which are to 
be drawn from the more salient points of other Sanscrit and 
Mussulman literature. These three volumes will thus complete 
the first or Hindu period of the History. 

The method which has been pursued by Mr. Wheeler in the 
treatment of his subject, is one of which the most impartial 
reader must cordially approve. Instead of occupying a life- 
time in the acquisition of a knowledge of the great Sanserit 
originals or the discussion of mere philological details, he has 
been content to utilise the knowledge of others by a judicious 
selection of the translations which have, from time to time, been 
made by the most eminent oriental ‘scholars. By following 
out this scheme of a division of labour, Mr. Wheeler has been 
enabled to extend his researches over a much wider area than would 
have been possible, had he obliged himself to use of the originals 
themselves. He does not write as a philologist, but as a historian. 
His business has been to sift and analyse what others have 
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prepared for him; to separate the wheat from the chaff, truth 
from falsehood, history from myth and fable. He has in fact 
sought to apply to Sanserit literature those modern rules of 
criticism, which have done so much of late years towards a right 
appreciation of Greek and Roman history. And he has exhi- 
bited in the task an ingenuity, a fine discrimination, and a 
good taste, which cannot fail to reeommend the present volume 
to all who are interested in the early condition of India. 

In attempting to trace the rudimentary civilization and insti- 
tutions of the primitive Hindus, Mr. Wheeler has, we think, 
found the right key in the analysis of the ancient traditions 
which lie at the root of the great national epics. However 
exaggerated and disfigured they may be by later Brahmanieal 
interpolations and additions, the main incidents of the story 
are doubtless founded upon truth, and refer to a period long 
anterior to that in which the oldest of the Sanserit writings 
were composed. The conquest and subjugation of the aborigi- 
nal tribes by the Aryan invaders afforded themes for song and 
recitation, which would scrupulously be banded down from 
father to son, and which, however they might be exaggerated 
in each successive recital, would never be allowed to lose one 
iota of their pristine significance. To ascertain these funda- 
mental traditions and divest them of all subsequent elaboration, 
as well as to trace the institutions and the rude manner of life 
which underlie and are implied in the legends themselves, has 
been the very difficult task which Mr. Wheeler set before him. 
He has doubtless been assisted by his intimate knowledge of 
the country and its people, among the great body of whom 
the national epics still exert no inconsiderable influence. In 
fact, we might safely venture to assert, that, so intimately 
in India are the ideas, the religion, and the inevitable customs of 
the present associated with the memory and traditions of the 
past, no writer could hope to succeed in realizing Hindu 
antiquity who has not a personal and close acquaintance with 
the Hindus of to-day. Mr. Talboys Wheeler is almost the only 
historian of India, who possesses this first qualification, and we 
sincerely trust that he will be both encouraged and spared to conti- 
nue and complete the original scheme of his comprehensive work. 


4. The Késhmir Hand-book, A Guide for Visitors, with three 
Maps. By John Ince, M.D.,M.R.C.s.,8.¢.4.8. Bengal Medical 
Service. Calcutta. Wyman Bros. 1867. 

_ Dr. Ince has conferred upon his fellow-exiles a most appre- 

ciable service. He has written a model hand-book for the most 
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beautiful of all the mountain ranges of India. Under no cir- 
cumstances is it easy to write a hand-book. The experience 
of travellers in Europe is decisive on this point, and it is a 
curious fact that the most practical guide books for travellers 
on the continent have been written not by Englishmen but by 
Germans. Yet Dr. Ince has contrived to write a book on 
Cashmere, which not merely the ordinary traveller, but the 
man of science, the sportsman, even the lover of piscatory 
pursuits, will find eminently useful. It is not every one who 
possesses the time or the taste to exhaust the long list of works 
which have undergone examination at the hands of the author 
of this Manual. Yet we know for a fact that the want of some 
authoritative guide as to the peculiarities of the country, the 
best mode of travelling, the places to stop at, the servants and 
supplies to take, have been not the least of the difficulties that 
have beset the intending traveller into Cashmere. In this 
little book all this information is contained, and much more 
besides. And what, too, is of scarcely less importance, the 
information is arranged in the most practical manner, and is 
made accessible to the dullest comprehension. We will only add 
that the three excellent maps attached to the work, the useful 


appendices, and the admirable index, combine to render it an 
. i ‘ . " . . ? . . . 
indispensable companion to the intending tourist in Cashmere. 


5. lvesterday and To-day in India. By Sidney Laman Blanchard. 
London. W. H. Allen & Co. 1867. 


‘‘ YesterDay and To-day in India” is a republication of a series 
of papers upon Indian subjects, which have appeared from 
time to time in Add the Year Round and Temple Bar. It is essen- 
tially of the lightest of literature,—so light indeed that it seems 
almost incongruous to attempt to apply to it the canons of grave 
critcism. But so far as these papers have tended to enlighten 
the gross darkness which prevails in England on things Indian, 
and to give our mothers and sisters a somewhat clearer idea of 
our manner of life out here, the Anglo-Indian public should be 
grateful to their author. There are of course numerous petty 
errors of which a writer with greater experience would not have 
been guilty ; but for a passing traveller we must say that Mr. 
Blanchard’s statements are, on the whole, unusually fair and 
authentic. We give one or two instances however of our asser- 
tion. In speaking of the newly constituted High Courts of 
Judicature, the following sentence occurs:—‘‘The Queen’s 
“ Judges and the Company’s Judges (natives among the latter) 
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« will henceforth sit upon the same bench, and administer the 
« same law.” The old Sudder Court is similarly called the native 
Court of Appeal, the writer evidently being under the impresion 
that native Judges sat in it. He does not seem to be aware that 
the native element in the highest Courts of Appeal! was first intro- 
duced, when all the Judges became the Queen’s Judges. On 
the Currency question, Mr. Blanchard asserts that “ the Home 
“‘ Government, for some mysterious reason, will not allow it to be 
“ extended to the whole of India, but has ordered that it be 
“confined to Bengal.” We certainly never heard of these 
orders, and the fact is that the Currency was introduced into all 
the Presidencies from the first. The writer would appear to have 
misunderstood the whole gist of the discussions on the subject. 
And what will the fair sex think of this? ‘“ Ladies in India 
“ pride themselves upon the delicate paleness of their complexions, 
“ and have established such a standard of beauty in this respect 
“as to vote the roses of Britain, brought out upon the cheeks 
“of its daughters, rather a vulgar exhibition, to be toned down 
“ as soon as possible,—a refinement very soon effected in either 
“ (are their only two?) of the Presidency Towns.” Whether 
this be the case or not, England’s daughters may be consoled 
by hearing that the gentlemen have not yet passed any such 
sweeping condemnation, and their opinion considering the sub- 
ject is perhaps as important as that of the other sex. A writer 
of Mr Blanchard’s reputation ought not to have made the 
mistake of calling the Asiatic Society of Bengal a branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. The latter Society was founded by 
Colebrooke after his retirement from this country, where for 
many years he had adorned the President’s chair in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. But we are growing hyper-critical, a posi- 
tion which we thought we had abnegated at least in regard to 
the present book. In conclusion then we recommend to our 
readers the persual of “ Mrs. Dulcimer’s Shipwreck ”—perhaps 
the most interesting and the best written of the fourteen 
papers in the book. 


6. An Antidote to Brahmoism, in four lectures, by the Rev. 
Lal Behari Day, Pastor of the Free Mission Church, Corn- 
wallis Square, Caleutta. G. C. Hay & Co. 1867. 


Tue sudden revulsion from the most debasing superstition in 
the world to the purer light of reason and of faith, and the 
natural attempt to reconcile that purer light with the dearest 
associations of the past, have created in India, as is well 
known, a powerful religious sect who call themselves Brahmoists. 
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Founded originally by the great Rammohun Roy in 1828, this 
sect has gone on advancing in influence and enlightenment to 
the present day, when its tenets find expression and elaboration 
in the rhetorical periods of Babu Kesub Chander Sen. Ram- 
mohun Roy’s great discovery was the unity of God, and so 
sublime were his views on this subject, that some people, even in 
England, have not hesitated to attribute to him a Christian 
faith. Anxious to preserve the sacred character of his ancient 
literature, he based the principles of the new sect upon the sup- 
posed monotheistic revelation of the Vedas. In 1839, these 
novel doctrines were strengthened by the establishment of the 
Tattwabodhini Sabhé under Dwarkanath Tagore, and, since his 
death, Debendronath Tagore. But doubts having arisen as to 
the correct interpretation of the standard of faith, a depu- 
tation of pundits was sent to Benares, and the result was the 
rejection of revelation altogether, and the substitution of a 
system of Natural Religion founded on reason or intuition. 

To prove the insufficiency of such a religious belief to satisfy 
the spiritual necessities of mankind, the Rev. Lal Behari Day, 
whose earnestness and eloquence have already gained for him 
among his countrymen the sobriquet of the Indian Spurgeon, 
has delivered certain lectures from time to time which have lately 
been re-published in the volume before us. Apparently not 
intended originally for publication either separately or as a 
course, the reader must expect to find in these lectures much that 
will not strike him as new, and perhaps some repetition. The 
lectures in fact, though spirited end admirably adapted for oral 
declamation, do not come up to the modern standard of soberly 
written arguments of faith. But we are not going to quarrel 
with the author on this account. As lectures, they probably 
served their purpose, and are by no means without value. It is 
by such menas Mr. Day, we believe, that the work of evangeliza- 
tion and regeneration will be most successfully carried on among 
his countrymen, and we heartily wish him and his fellow- 
labourers, God-speed in their good work. That Christian must 
care little indeed for the principles of his own faith, who does 
not watch with anxious interest the efforts of our small native 
missionary band to dissipate the darkness of blind superstition, 
and spread the light of Gospel truth. 


7. Sitana, a Mountain Campaign on the Borders of Affghanistan 
in 1863, by Colonel John Adye, c.B. Royal Artillery. 


TuatT an officer of such high military attainments as Colonel 
Adye should come forward to present to the public a detailed 
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account of the mountain campaign of 1863, at the close of 
which he was present, is a matter of congratulation to military 
men. Few are better qualified for the task. Colonel Adye 
happens to combine in his own person to a very remarkable 
extent the qualifications of the scientific and the practical soldier. 
It sometimes happens that the study in the closet has the effect 
of making the soldier pedantic, and the slave of theory in the 
field. But Colonel Adye has shown throughout a distinguished 
career in the Crimea and in India that few men are less slaves 
to theory than himself, that none have more bent the science 
of the military art to aid in the development of real and prac- 
tical military reform. 

The proof of the broadness and sincerity of Colonel Adye’s 
opinions has not to be sought very far in the pages of this 
volume. An officer of the old royal Artillery, opposed by 
instinct as well as by conviction, to the anomaly of maintaining 
a local field foree under a local Government to defend our most 
vulnerable frontier, Colonel Adye loses not one opportunity of 
doing full and ample justice to the merits of the old officers of 
the Company, and especially to the officers of that force the 
separate existence of which he, in our opinion, justly condemns. 
Thus in introducing to his readers the illustrious commander 
of that independent force he writes thus :—“‘ Considering the 
“ hasty manner in which the expedition was organised, the very 
“ difficult country to be operated in, and the powerful combina- 
“ tion which the force had to fight against, the Government were 
“ most fortunate in their selection of the officer appointed to the 
“command. Sir Neville Chamberlain’s great name, his long 
“ experience, and his well known brave and chivalrous character, 
were indeed suflicient guarantees of the ultimate success of our 
“arms; and it is a happy circumstance that in the serious 
“ complications and hard battles which ensued, a man of such rare 
“ energy and never-failing courage should have been at the head 
“ of affairs; and although he was struck down by a severe 

wound before the operations were quite at an end, it may be 

admitted, without disparagement to his successor, that the 
neck of the confederacy had already im great measure been 
broken by the vigorous ‘blows struck by General Chamberlain, 
“and that the tribes were sick at heart and almost weary of the 
contest.” <A little further on Colonel Adye writes thus, most 
truly, of the same officer :--“‘ His whole career, indeed, affords a 
“ bright example of true devotion and of modest courage. ” 
Of the Punjab Field Force as a body he thus writes :—“ As a 
“ fighting body, its deeds have ever shown it to be thoroughly 
“ well manned and admirably led.” Again, “The officers are 
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“ carefully selected, and the whole force is full of martial spirit.” 
Throughout the work, indeed, not a single occasion is missed of 
bringing to the notice ‘of the world the gallantry and _ fidelity of 
the native soldiers of the force, when engaged in fighting against 
their own kith and kin, and the excellence of its officers. 

Still there can be little doubt that the anomaly, condemned 
by Colonel Adye, of maintaining a local foree to guard our 
frontier, independent of the Commander-in-chief, and subordi- 
nate to a civil local Government, was very nearly the cause of a 
great disaster. In the first place, it is clearly proved, that had 
the management of the campaign rested with the Commander- | 
in-chief, Sir Hugh Rose, a large reserve force would have occu- 
pied Eusofzye, and the six week’s defensive struggle which cost 
Sir Neville Chamberlain so many lives and exposed him to such 
serious straits would have been exchanged for the triumphant 
march of General Garvock. Ina word, the force on the 24th 
October would have moved as it did move on the 15th December. 
But Sir Hugh Rose’s advice was disregarded, and no reserves 
were sent. Our prestige was even in greater peril when, after 
the terrible combats which ended in the recovery of the Crag by 
the gallantry of Colonel Hope and his Highland and Goorkha 
following, it was seriously proposed by the Joeal Government of 
Lahore, and, according to Colonel Adye, deliberately agreed to 
by the Supreme Government of Caleutta, to withdraw our 
force from the mountains in the face of the unsubdued enemy. 
At that time the tribes were sick of the contest and desirous 
to give in, but, “could they,” writes Colonel Adye, “have 
“divined the moral effect which they had already produced 
“at Lahore, it is probable they would have been tempted 
“ to strike hard once more for victory.” A second time did Sir 
Hugh Rose strenuously urge the adoption of the only safe, 
the ‘only possible course, contributing thereto all that lay in his 
power by pushing on reserves as fast as possible. It is probable, 
however, that even his urgent advice would have been unheeded 
but for the opportune arrival of Sir William Denison in 
Caleutta. Though only acting as Governor-General, Sir William 
saw at once the magnitude of the interests at stake, felt how 
they would be imperilled by withdrawal, and persuaded his 
Council to adopt the policy recommended no less by Sir Neville 
Chamberlain than Sir Hugh Rose, and to carry to a triumphant 
conclusion the expedition, which, whether wisely or unwisely, 
the Government of India had undertaken. 

For the manner in which this story is told, we refer our readers 
to the book itself. It is well worthy of their perusal. The style 
is clear and forcible, simple and manly. When the author does 
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express his own opinions as to the mode in which our relations 
on the frontier ought to be conducted in contradistinction to 
the opinions of officials whose names appear in the work, it is 
impossible for the candid reader to withhold his adhesion. 
The opinions of Colonel Adye on this point are the opinions 
likewise of one who has earned the highest title to the respect 
of the public,—Sir Bartle Frere. Let us hope that no long 
time will elapse before they become universal. We may add 
that Colonel Adye appears to share the general opinion that, 
had Colonel James been the political officer at Peshawur, the 
war would never have attained the magnitude it did. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “CALCUTTA REVIEW.” 


Sir, 


The article in No. 87 of the Calcutta Review, styled “ Orissa 
“ Past and Present,” contains so many inaccuracies, and such 
calumnious representations of the character of the Oorias, that, 
in fairness to the people, they should not be allowed to pass 


without contradiction. 

At page 5 I find—“ Indeed as regards want of manliness, 
“ what the Bengalees are to the inhabitants of the Upper Pro- 
*« vinees, the Oorias are to the Bengalees. Deficient both in spirit 
“ and intelligence, they may well be denominated the Beotians 
“ of Bengal.” 

“ The cireumstance of all the public offices being held by 
“ Bengalees affords conclusive evidence of their intellectual 
* inferiority.” 

At page 37 of Stirling’s account of Orissa, published between 
forty and fifty years ago, I find—“ They are extremely deficient 
“in manly spirit. They are moreover equally ignorant and 
* stupid. Orissa might be termed the Beotia of India with 
“‘ reference to the intellectual dulness of its inhabitants as com- 
“ pared with the people of any other Province. A striking 
*‘ proof of the estimation in which their capacity has been ever 
* held is the fact, that in all ages, and under all Governments 
“since the downfall of the Orissan monarchy, the principal 
“ official employments throughout the Province have been 
“ engrossed by Foreigners,—bv Bengalees, north, Telingas, south, 
“ of the Chilka Lake.” The author of the article has copied 
from Stirling’s old book, and taken it for granted that what he 
wrote was correct, and that things have remained unchanged ; 
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whereas Stirling greatiy exaggerated the faults of the race, 
and the complete change that has taken place in all the public 
offices has shown that the opportunity only was wanting—ability 
and aptness for administration were by no means rare. 

In the earlier years of possession by the English, want of 
spirit and manliness of character were not charged against 
them ; on the contrary, they resisted and resented mismanage- 
ment and oppression in a manner which secured a different 
treatment. Stirling in careful language says —“ much suffering 
“was long experienced in particular quarters from injudicious 
* measures.” In truth the misrule was intolerable. Twice the 
people rose in insurrection, and though, of course, they could do 
but little against the power of the English Government, all and 
more than all they sought was obtained. The treatment was 
changed, and for many years those European officers only were 
sent into the Province who were known to be by natural dispo- 
sition inclined to treat our native subjects with forbearance and 
consideration. The manliness they showed bears fruit, which 
their children and their grand-children are gathering to this 
day. 

It is true that when Stirling wrote, and for some years after, 
the principal official employments were engrossed by Foreigners. 
The person to whom the honour is due of first giving the Oorias 
opportunity of showing their fitness for public employ, was 
William Wilkinson, Collector of Pooree and Khoordah, Mr. 
Mills and I followed his example, and in a few years nearly all 
administrative offices in the Province were held by Oorias. All 
the details of the settlement of the Province were conducted by 
Ooria Deputy Collectors: and it is not too much to say, that 
their excellent conduct, the efficiency and the honesty which 
trust and sympathy produced, had a beneficial effect on the 
fortunes of their fellow-countrymen, far beyond the Province 
of Cuttack, Many of the Deputy Collectors were employed 
on duties which had always been regarded as éalling for the 
rarest and nicest discrimination, such as the decision of boundary 
disputes. The manner in which they acquitted themselves; 
called for the warmest encomiums of the superior authorities, 
repeated again and again. Doubts, which up to that time had 
prevailed with so many, gradually began to give way—tlie 
employment of natives in offices of responsibility ceased to be 
regarded as wild imprudence.* The prospects of legitimate and 
honourable ambition were no longer closed against them, and in pro- 
portion as we have trusted them we have found them as trustworthy 





* Marshman’s History of India. 
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as their local knowledge has made them efficient. During the last 
Jew years great progress has been made, alike in Revenue and in 
Civil and Criminal Administration—to be attributed more to the 
greater extent to which we have associated the natives of the 
country with usin that administration, than to any other cause 
whatever.* I repeat, it is not too much to say that this great 
change, and all the many advantages connected with it, may 
be traced to the unqualified success which attended the exten- 
sive employment of Oorias in the administration of Orissa. 

The Reviewer says the people rank very low in the moral and 
social scale, equally wanting in spirit, intelligence, and enter- 
prise. Again, following Stirling almost word for word, who 
writes—“ In justice, however, to the bulk of the agricultural 
population it must be said that they are extremely industrious 
“ though they work with but little spirit or intelligence.” Truly 
this is but scant justice to a race which furnishes those who do 
the hardest work performed by our native subjects in any part 
of our empire, and also those who for honesty and fidelity are 
more generally trusted by Englishmen, than any other class 
between Comorin and Lahore. 

If there is hard work anywhere on earth, it is carrying a 
palankeen about the streets of Calcutta, with the thermometer 
standing at 130; and this work is performed, almost entirely, 
by Oorias. If there is irksome, tiresome, wearying work on 
earth, it is pulling a punkah, hour after hour, all through the 
reeking day, all through the steamy night; and this work is 
performed by thousands and thousands of Oorias, who leave 
their houses, and pull the punkahs over sleeping, wearied 
Englishmen, all over Bengal. Are they unmindful of kindness? 
Are they ungrateful? Let those who think so, go to Pooree and 
mention the name of William Wilkinson. He left them full 
thirty years ago, and the respect, the love for his memory, 
which they cherish, could not be felt by a people not endowed 
with some of the most attractive qualities with which human 
nature is adorned. 

And then for fidelity and honesty! It is no exaggeration 
whatever, to say, they stand in a position far above any other 
class of our native subjects. The proof undeniable of this 
is the prevailing practice—go to the house of the Collector of 
Meerut; who has the keys? the Ooriah Sirdar: go to the 
house of the Judge of Mymensingh ; who brings you your 
cigar and a pair of slippers? the Ooriah Sirdar; you meet the 
children of the Magistrate of Chittagong on the road; who 








* Spectator, February 16.h, 1867. 
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pulls the little carriage? who holds the chattah? who carries 
the baby when the Ayah is tired? the Ooriah Bearer ; faithful, 
honest, patient, grateful, one word of kindness will atone for 
many words of another description ; they will do their duty by 
the child, though the parents may not always display the kind- 
ness and forbearance which devotion and good service call for. 

Doubtless there are instances of breach of trust on the part 
of Oorias ; when you show me the race, or the class on earth, 
among whom no faithless are to be found, I will admit that the 
Oorias can only hold the second place on the list of trustworthy 
servants. 

There are many other parts of the article connected with the 
settlement, which I should like to diseuss with the author, but 
I cannot ask you to allow me more space. Ido ask you, in 
fairness to a calumniated people, to print this in your next 
number, and to attach it to the article, should a second edition 
of the Review be called for. I lived among the Oorias for 
twelve years; one of the most pleasing recollections of my life 
is the treatment I received at their hands; and I must not allow 
such attacks to pass unnoticed, as that which No. 87 contains. 


1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
HENRY RICKETTS, 


Sometime Commissioner in Cuttack. 


D5 . . 
Henry Ricketts on the subject of an article which appeared in 


the 87th Number of our Review, entitled “ Orissa Past and 
Present.” It is not given to every one to possess the intimate 
personal acquaintance with the inhabitants of Orissa enjoyed by 
Sir H. Ricketts, and we think that our contributor, the writer 
of the article, can scarcely be blamed, if, in the absence of 
that personal acquaintance, writing of Orissa at a period when 
information regarding the province was sorely needed by the 
public, he should have taken his estimate of the character 
of her people from Stirling. In one point we think that 
Sir Henry himself is mistaken. Ooriah sirdars and Ooriah 
bearers are certainly not common out of Bengal. We are 
strongly of opinion that the household keys of the Collector of 
Meerut are carried, not by an Ooriah, but by an up-country 
Kahar; and we know fora fact that, by the majority of those 
who have tried both classes of servants, the Ooriah and the up- 
country Kahar, the latter is preferred alike on the ground of 
cleanliness, capacity for work, and of honesty.—£d, C, 2B.) 


(We willingly give insertion to the above letter from Sir 








